











THE 

EFFICIENT MI 


We have speeded up our ships and 
railways; we have made rapid transit 
more and more rapid; we have developed 
a mile a minute in the air and much faster 
in an automobile. 

But the Bell Telephone is quickest 
of all. It is instantaneous. No weeks 
or days or minutes wasted in waiting for 
somebody to go and come; no waiting 
for an answer. 

It is the most effective agency for 
making minutes more useful, more 
efficient. 


In almost every field of work men 
are accomplishing more in less time with 
the Bell Telephone than they could 
without it. They can talk with more 
people, near and far; they can keep the 
run of more details; they can buy or 
sell more goods, and to better advantage; 
they can be active in more affairs. 

The Bell Telephone has placed a new 
and higher value upon the minute—for 
everybody. It has done this by means 
of One Policy, One System, and Univer¬ 
sal Service. 


Bell Long Distance Telephone service not only 
gives an added value to a man's minutes — it 
accomplishes business results which would be 
absolutely impossible without it. Every Bell 
Telephone is the Center of the System. 


merican Telephone and Telegraph Company 

And Associated Companies 
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McClure’s—The Marketplace of the World 


Tiffany & Co. 


Intending purchasers are in¬ 
vited to compare the prices 
of Tiffany & Co.’s Jewelry 
and Silverware with those of 
similar articles sold elsewhere 


The Tiffany Blue Book is especially intended 
for persons who find it inconvenient to visit New 
York. A copy will be sent upon request 

Fifth Avenue & 37th Street New York 
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McClure’s—The Marketplace of the World 


Plain Words 
From a Painter 
To a House-Owner 

would think that painters averaged better 
than bankers, lawyers or merchants, the way 
people trust them,” said an old painter to a 
property-owner who had called him in to tell 
him why his painting had gone wrong. 

C. “Painters will average just as high in skill 
and honesty as any class, perhaps,” he con¬ 
tinued, “but don’t think that good painters have no unworthy 
competitors. We have fakirs to contend with in our trade as 
much as you do in yours. And you property-owners make it 
hard for those of us who try to do the right thing. You leave 
everything to the painter. 

C,“But what painter? The one who bids lowest. What do you 
expect the cheapest man in the bunch will do to you when you 
leave it all to him ? Of course you get stung sometimes. 

C. “ There is nothing much wrong with this job except that the 
painter used a substitute for pure white lead and did his work too 
hurriedly. I suppose he had to do it in order to make anything 
on what you paid him.” 

<LThe old painter was right. Specify pure white lead guaranteed 
by the “Dutch Boy Painter” for all your painting and give the good 
painters in your community an even chance. Then allow them 
time to do the work right. It pays in the end. 

C.Take a step toward being paint-wise (and money-wise) by 
asking us for “ Dutch Boy Paint Adviser No. D.” Includes in¬ 
formation on painting, decoration (in the house and out) flower 
and shrubbery arrangement, etc., a most valuable collection of 
booklets—free. 

Our Pure White Lead (“Dutch Boy Painter” trademark) is now packed in steel 
kegs, dark gun-metal finish, instead of in oak kegs as heretofore. Ask your dealer 

NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 

A n office, in each of the following cities : 

New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Chicago Cleveland St Lo 

(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) U18 

(National Lead and Oil Company, Pittsburgh) 
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McClure's—The Marketplace of the World 


In 

the 


Kitchen 



The large sitter-can 
gives complete directions 
and many uses—10c. 


Old Dutch Cleanser works easily— 
quickly — thoroughly — and 
can be used for every kind of 
cleaning, scrubbing, scouring 
and polishing. 

No Long, Hard Work 
No Tired Arms 
No Aching Back 


You do not have to wear off the 
dirt, grease or grime, as with soap, 
soap-powder and scouring-brick— 
the 'porous particles of Old Dutch 
Cleanser quickly absorb dirt and 
carry it away with but little aid 
from you. 


SAFE on cooking utensils—contains 
neither caustic nor acid . 





















































to “The Marketplace of the World” 


Guide 


Try this experiment on “ the man who never reads advertisements.” 


Let him write down the names of as many different makes of auto¬ 
mobiles as he can think of. Try him on food products, or on any of 
the following classifications, and then ask him why he can mention so 
few that are not advertised. 

He will probably be surprised to find so few that have not been 
represented in “ The Marketplace of the World.” 


Art 


Curtis & Cameron . . . . . 16f 

Automobiles and Accessories 

A. B. C. Motor Co.106 

Badger Brass Co.62 

Baker Motor Vehicle Co., The . . 93 

Bartholomew Co., The .... 99 

Columbus Buggy Co., The ... 94 

Consolidated Rubber Tire Co. . . 90h 

Diamond Rubber Co.70 

Elmore Mfg. Co., The . . . .101 

Enger Motor Car Co.68 

Goodrich Co., B. F.92 

Havoline Oil Co. . . . . . . 60 

Haynes Automobile Co. ... 71 

Locomobile Co. of America . .138 

Nordyke & Marmon Co. ... 97 

Olds Motor Works.93 

Pantasote Co.. The.98 

Stevens-Duryea Co.100 

Studebaker Automobile Co. .130-131 
United Manufacturers .... 89 

Willys-Overland Co.103 

Winton Motor Carriage Co., The . 91 

Banking and Financial 

Bankers Trust Co.120 

Farwell Trust Co.96 

Petry & Co. 60 

Rollins & Sons, E. H.38 

Trowbridge & Niver Co. ... 74 

Bath Room Fixtures 

Mott Iron Works, J. L. 59 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. . .126 

Boats, Motors. Etc. 

Brooks Mfg. Co . 98 

Cal lie Perfection Motor Co. . . 104 

Detroit Boat Co. 90-104 


Detroit Engine Works . . . .72 

Gray MOtor Co.96 

Kennebec Boat & Canoe Co. . . 90d 

King Folding Canvas Boat Co. . 90d 

Michigan Steel Boat Co. . . .116 

Mullins Co., W. H.70 

Palmer Bros.106 

Racine Boat Co.36-90 

Rushton, J. H.54 

Truscott Boat Mfg. Co.54 

Tuttle Co., D. M.58 

Wright Engine Co.. C. T. . . . 90f 

Building and Construction 

Acme White Lead & Color Works . 87 

Aclams & Elting Co.30 

Atlas Portland Cement Co. . . .118 

Barrett Mfg. Co.113 

Cabot, Samuel.102 

Caldwell Co., W. E.47 

Carter White Lead Co.47 

Chicago House Wrecking Co. . . 55 

Craftsman, The.84 

Enterprise Foundry & Fence Co. . 64 

Genasco Ready Roofing . . .22 

Grand Rapids Plaster Co. . . .81 

Jap- A- Lac.53 

Keith, M. L. 96 

Mershon & Morley.102 

National Lead Co.2 

New Jersey Zinc Co., The ... 36 

Power Specialty Co . 104 

Rex Flintkote Rooling .... 37 

Rider-Ericsson Engine Co. ... 34 

Sargent & Co . 34 

Sherwin-Williams . 69 

Stewart Iron Works . 112 

Stillwell & Co., E. W. 72 

Trussed Concrete Steel Co. ... 50 

Union Fibre Co.61 

Wyckoff Lumber & Mfg. Co. . . 50 


Bicycles 

Mead Cycle Co.90 

Miami Cycle & Mfg. Co. ... 54 

Iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works 99 

Cameras, Etc. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. . . 78 

Eastman Kodak Co. . . .108-109 

Cutlery, Strops, Etc. 

American Safety Razor Co. . . 79 

AutoStrop Safety Razor . . . 90d 

Durham Duplex Razor Co. . . . 73 

Educational 

American Academy of Dramatic Artsl6c 
Blssell College of Photo-Engraving 14 
Boys and Girls Schools . . . 14-15 

Chautauqua School of Nursing . 16c 
Chicago Correspondence School Law 16b 
Cortina Academy of Languages .' 16a 
Engraving School, The . . . .16b 

Illinois College of Photography . . 14 

International Correspondence Schools 66 
International School of Music . .16b 

Language-Phone Method . . .16 

Lewis, George Andrew . . . .16c 

Lip Reading Institute . . . .16c 

Michigan Business Institute . .16a 

National Correspondence Institute . 16a 
National Salesman’s Training Asso. 16 

Page-Davis School .16a 

Powell, George H . 16a 

School of Illustration .... 16b 

Sheldon School . 16a 

Sprague Corres. Sch. of Law . .16a 

Universal Business Institute . .16c 

Fire Arms 

Daisy Mfg. Co . 102 

Harrington & Richardson . . . 90g 

Iver-Johnson Arms & Cycle Works 58 
Stevens Arms & Tool Co., J. . . 63 
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McClure's — The Marketplace of the World 


Food Products 

Blooker’s Cocoa.48 

Corn Products Refining Co. . . 39 

Eskay’s Food.42 

Farwell & Rhines.56 

Grape Nuts.4th cover 

Grape Products Co., The . . .111 

Hawaiian Pine Apple Growers’ Asso. 48 

Holstein-Friesian Asso.38 

Horllck’s Malted Milk . . . . 90f 

Johnson Educator Food Co. . .43 

Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co.3d cover 

Knox Gelatine.48 

Lea & Perrin’s Sauce . . . .42 

National Biscuit Co. (Nabisco) . 20 

National Starch Co.38 

32 
115 
21 
35 
32 
64 
86 


New England Confectionery Co. 
Peter’s Chocolate .... 
Postum Cereal Co. 

Reiss & Brady (Cresca) 

Welch Grape Juice Co. . 
Whitman & Son, Stephen F. 
Wilbur & Sons, H. O. 


Foot Wear 

Burt & Packard.106 

Stetson Shoe Co., The . . . .116 

For the Home 

Acme White Lead & Color Works 87 
American Vacuum Cleaner Co. . 90b 

Hoyle, A. S. & Co.29 

Caementlum Sales Co.86 

Clinton Wire Cloth Co . 80 

Crex Carpet Co. 43 

Electric Renovator Mfg. Co. . . 76 

Foster Bros. Mfg. Co .77 

Hartshorn Shade Rollers . . .116 

Higgin Mfg. Co., The .... 51 

Jap-A-Lac.53 

Macbeth.47 

Metal Stamping Co.64 

Monroe Refrigerator Co. ... 39 

Ostermoor & Co . .46 

Pratt & Lambert.50 

Simplex Electric Heating Co. . . 52 

Stallman, F. A.70 

Western Electric Co. 67 

Witt Cornice Co. 30 

White Enamel Refrigerator Co. . 90c 

Furniture 

Bishop Furniture Co.90b 

Brooks Mfg. Co.112 

Come-Packt Furniture Co. ... 80 

Cowan & Co., W. K . 28 

Mayhew.. . 33 

Stafford Mfg. Co., E. H. ... 46 


Heating and Lighting Systems 


American Radiator Co. 
Best Light Co., The . 
General Electric Co. . 
Lindsay Light Co. 
Richardson & Boynton 
Ruud Mfg. Co. . . 

Standard-Glllett Light 
Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co 
Weir Stove Co. 



Insurance 

Equitable Life Assurance Society . 31 


Jewelry and Silverware 

Gregg Mfg. & Impt. Co., The R. 
Howard E., Watch Works . 
Meriden Britannia Co. . 
Mexican Diamond Impt. Co. 
Tiffany & Co. 


90d 

121 

114 

78 

1 


Miscellaneous 


127 

64 

85 

88 

75 

9()C 

90d 

49 

112 


Musical Instruments 

ASolIan Co. 

Estey Plano Co. . 

Everett Plano, The . 
Farrand Co., The 
Krell Auto Grand Piano 
National Phonograph Co. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Vose and Sons Plano Co. 
Wilcox & White Co. 


Etc. 

134-135 
. . 82 
. . 27 

. . 107 

. . 84 

132-133 
. 18-19 

. . 118 
128-129 


Household Supplies 
Old Dutch Cleanser . 


Office Equipment 

Amer. Telephone & Telegraph 2d cover 

Elliott-Fisher Co. 79 

Monarch Typewriter Co., The . . 26 

Neostyle Co. 104 

O. K. Mfg. Co., The. 46 

Oliver Mfg. Co.58 

Remington Typewriter Co. . . .105 

Spencerian Pen Co. 52 

Standard Typewriter Exchange . 90d 
Typewriter Emporium .... 52 

Waterman Co., L. E . 125 

Webster Co., F. S.46 

Wiggins Co., John B.ief 


Publishers 

American Photography .... 86 

Clark Pub. Co., C. M.16b 

Doubleday, Page & Co. . . 16d-16e 


Fort Stanwlx Specialty Co. 
McClure’s Magazine . 
McClure Co., S. S. 

Murphy Co., John 
National Press Association 
Puritan Pub. Co. 

Werner Co., The . 


. . 90d 

8-9-10-11 
12-13 
. 108 
. 16b 
. 16b 
. 16b 


Seeds, Plants, Etc. 

Blltmore Nursery 

Dreer, Henry A. 

Horsford, F. H. 


38 

42 

64 


Co. 

2d cover 

Smokers’ Supplies 


Barnes, W. F. & Jno. 

. . 

104 



Bauer Chemical Co. . 


16h 

Hoffman Co., E. 

78 

Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 

. . 

76 

Spaulding & Merrick . . . . 

98 

Bowker Insecticide Co. . 


76 



Bureau of Navigation 


90g 

Stationery 


Burell Syndicate .... 


58 



Chesebrough Mfg. Co. 


49 

American Writing Paper Co. 

124 

Clendenlng, The .... 


16 

Hampshire Paper Co. 

25 

Cocroft, Susanna 

. 

57 

Hoskln’s. 

70 

Collette Mfg. Co. 


64 

Whiting Paper Co. 

16f 

Cullen, J. Frank .... 


90d 



Evans & Co., Victor J. . 


16 

Toilet Articles 


Herschell-Splllman Co. . 


54 



Londonderry Lithla Spring Water 

90 

Allen’s Foot-Ease. 

106 

Lotz, Henry M. 


56 

Colgate & Co . 

110 

Meisselbach & Bro., A. F. . 


70 

Dupont & Co., E. 

no 

Monumental Bronze Co. 

. 

56 

Ingram Co., F. F. 

110 

Ohio Electric Works . 


90d 

Lablache Face Powder . 

78 

Pape’s Diapepsln 


77 

Mennen’s Toilet Powder 

82 

Ponds Extract .... 


16g 

Pears’ Soap. 

17 

Progress Co., The 


90f 

Pompeian Mfg. Co. 

40 

Rat Bis-Kit Co. 


76 

Potter Drug & Chemical Co. (Cutl- 


Requa Mfg. Co. 


78 

cura Soap). 

56 

Vapo-Cresolene Co., The 


96 

Rexall.. 

24 

Walter, Dr. Jeanne . ' . 


90f 

Williams Co., The J. B. 

114 

Wanamaker, John 

. 

65 



Western Electric Co. 


67 

Travel 


Winslow Skate Co., Samuel . 


90h 



Worthington Co. 


56 

Bankers’ Trust Co. 

120 


Bureau of University Travel 
Where-To-Go Bureau 
White Pass & Yukon Route 

Wearing Apparel 


Best & Co. 

Carter Co., The William 
Chalmers Knitting Co. 

Cheney Bros. . 

Cluett, Peabody & Co. 

Common-Sense Suspender Co. 
Cooper Mfg. Co. . 

Cooper, Wells & Co. 

Corliss, Coon <3c Co. . 

Crofut & Knapp Co., The 
Edgarton Mfg. Co., C. A. 
Flberlold Co., The . . 

Frost Co., Geo. . 

Hall, Hartwell Co. 

Hart, Schaffner and Marx 
Hawes, von Gal . 

Holeproof Hosiery Co. . 

Ide & Co., Geo. P. 

Klelnert’s Olympia Dress Shield! 
Kuppenhelmer, The House of 
National Cloak & Suit Co. 
Pioneer Suspender Co. 

Presto Co., The . 

Shaw Stocking Co. . 

Standlsh Worsted Co. 

Strauss Bros. . 

Whitman & Co., Clarence 


16 

16 

84 


. 62 
. 44 

. 44 

. 90b 
136-137 
. 45 


89 
45 
88 
7 
41 
106 
45 
72 
23 
83 
122 
82 
41 
123 
40 
52 
90f 
, 119 
86 
117 
, 108 












































































McClure ’^— The Marketplace of the World 


The first Derby made in America was a C & K 



’^'OTICEABLE Elegance of Style and Superb 
-L ^ Quality distinguish Knapp-Felt Hats. 

Knapp-Felt Derbies and Soft Hats are made in two 
grades, $6 and $4. 

Your newspaper probably has the announcement of a hatter who sells Knapp-Felts. 

Write for THE HATMAN. 

THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO.. Broadway, cor. Thirteenth St., New York 
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DRAWN BY WLADYSLAW T. BENDA FOR “THE POINT OF VIEW ” 

Four Great Stories 

“The Point of View”- -The third of those 
great war stories. By the Author of “A Joint in 
the Harness.” 

“The Blue Pearl”— A brilliant story of artistic 
life in New York. By Neith Boyce. 

“King Peter’ ’ — The tragi-comic story of a 
little African King. By Edgar Wallace. 

“The Glamour” — A study of a young couple 
and the pressure of life in a great city. By Oscar 
Graeve. 


McCLURE’S 
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DRAWN BY HENRY RALEIGH FOR “THE ANTHROPOLOGIST AT LARGE” 


John Thorndyke’s Cases 


JIT The editor of the great English medical 
□I magazine, the “London Lancet,” has 
written a series of remarkable detective 
stories called “John Thorndyke’s Cases.” 
Thorndyke is a medical expert who treats 
criminal cases in a highly scientific manner. 
The first of these stories, The Anthropolo¬ 
gist at Large, appears next month. 


FOR MAY 
-© 
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THE RAT FLEA WHICH CARRIES THE BUBONIC PLAGUE 


Our Duel with the Rat 

By WILLIAM ATHERTON DU PUY & EDWIN T. BREWSTER 

fTT There are five times as many rats as people in 
the United States. The rat eats what every 
man eats. Every year our rats cost us in actual 
food $100,000,000, in fires and destruction of prop¬ 
erty $100,000,000. But the new danger from the 
rat is that it has brought the Bubonic Plague from 
China to California. Mr. Brewster describes the 
war extermination against rats by the Govern¬ 
ment to keep the Plague out of the United States. 

McCLURE’S 
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PROFESSOR FRANZ BOAS 


The Skulls of Our Immigrants 

By BURTON J. HENDRICK 

JIT Some weeks ago the newspapers were full of 
the astonishing news that the heads of our 
Immigrants changed in shape in a single gen¬ 
eration, and that other changes in physical charac¬ 
teristics were taking place. This discovery was 
made by Prof. Franz Boas, of Columbia, and the 
first complete and accurate account of his re¬ 
markable investigations will appear in McClure’s 
Magazine. 

FOR MAY 
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6i»e your Boy or Girl a Chance 

The Children’s Encyclopaedia 




Illustration from “The Goblins in the Gold Mine.' 


A GREAT 


8 Beautiful Volumes 
5500 Pages 
10,000 Illustrations 
300 Pages in Color 


McCLURE ENTERPRISE 

We have secured exclusive sale in this country of the greatest set of 
books for young people ever published. It is truly an encyclopaedia of 
lullabies, nursery rhymes, fairy tales, poems, nature studies, history, 
geography, deeds of heroism, natural wonders, lives of famous men and 
women, Bible stories, familiar things in every day life, etc. 

For Parents and Teachers 

this work is simply invaluable. It can be read by children or to 
children. The child in the nursery will find its nursery rhymes and all 
the best stories ever told. The child old enough to go out of doors to 
play will find here the beginning of its interest in the wonders of nature. 

Thousands of fathers who are puzzled every day by questions asked 
by children will find the answer here, with the simplest explanations 
that can be put into words. 

For the Boy or Girl at School 

the books are full of precious things. There are all the best stories 
and poems. There is a simple survey of the world’s greatest books. 
There is a section devoted to Bible stories. It tells what life is and 
describes all the kinds of living things on the earth, with many pictures 
t tells the stones of great men and women and what they have done 
t descnbes all countries and peoples. It makes the whole world 
familiar to a child and answers all its questions. 
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IT COSTS ONLY 7 CENTS A DAY 



The Set of Eight Splendid Volumes 


Contains fourteen divisions. 


Child’s Story ol the Earth 

By Dr. C. W. Saleeby 

The entire story of the earth and the universe, from the 
first thin? we know about it. Air, sky, land, and sea. 

Child’s Book of Nature 

By Ernest A. Bryant and Edward Step 

The entire living world except human beings. Simple 
courses of animal and plant life. Life stories and de¬ 
scriptions of insects, birds, animals, fishes, reptiles. 

Child’s Book of Stories 

By Edward Wright and others 

All the most charming stories, fables, and fairy tales re¬ 
told, with new pictures. Myths,legends,and heroic tales. 

Child’s Story ol Famous Books 

By J. A. Hammerton 

What the great books of the world are about. The story 
of all the famous books young people can understand. 

Child’s Book of Wonder 

By the Wise Man 

The answers to a’l the children’s questions. How do we 
know what happened long ago? Where are the stars in 
the daytime? How docs a train keep on the rails? 
Where does the rain come from? 

Child’s Book of Poetry 

With Notes and Introductions 

A selection of all the best poetry that can be understood 
by boys and girls, with pictures and notes. 

Child’s Book of Familiar Things 

By Many Writers 

Stories and descriptions of familiar things in every-day 
life-, such as railways, ships, telephones. How we get 
food and clothes. Where things come from. 


Child’s Book of all Countries 

By Frances Epps 

What the world has been and what it is. Rise of nations 
and races. The people at work and at home ; whence 
they have come; where they live; what they do. 

Child’s Book of Its Own Life 

By Dr. C. W. Saleeby 

How we came to live on the earth. The story of men 
and women. What we are. Our place and power in the 
world. The great wonder of human life made plain. 

Child’s Book of Men and Women 

By Many Writers 

The story of famous men and women, and what they 
have done for the world, with pictures. 

Child’s Book of Bible Stories 

By Harold Begbie 

The beautiful stories of the Bible retold. The life and 
teaching of Jesus and the Apostles. Good counsel and 
little talks on serious subjects. 

Child’s Book of Golden Deeds 

By Many Writers 

The quiet heroes of the world ; golden deeds of heroism 
that should live in every child’s memory. 

Things to Make and to Do 

By Many Writers 

An inexhaustible fund of entertainment for boys and 
girls. How to make toys. How to use tools. Needle¬ 
work, problems, magic, games. 

Child’s Book of School Lessons 

By Many Teachers 

School subjects taught by simple words and pictures. 

Reading by Gerald K. Hibbert, M.A. Writing 
by Miss A. B. Barnard. Arithmetic by H. J. 

Allport. Drawing by Miss Marion Thomson. 

Music by Miss Mary Bloxham. French ex¬ 
ercises by Miss Lois Mee. _ 

^ M. 4 

s. s. 

McClure 
Company 

New York 


Introductory Prices, Payable 7 Cents a Day. 

To introduce this wonderful set of books quickly,-we offer a small edition at a special price and 
easy terms; when satisfied you pay only a small amount each month. 

SENT FREE FOR EXAMINATION 

WP want to send the complete set of eight volumes to you, express paid, for examlna 
firm We know you will not part with them after you learn how Interesting they are 
ond cee the hundreds of color pages and the thousands of Illustrations. If the books 
do not please you in every particular they may be returned at our expense. 

Send no money with your order. 

To secure the books at the introductory price and easy 
terms, mail the coupon now. 



S. S. McClure Company 

44 East 23rd Street, New York 


Please send me, 
express paid, for ex¬ 
amination,. one set of 
McClure’* Children's 
l.ibmry, 8 volumes, Cloth 
binding. 

If the books are satisfactory 
I will send you $1 within ten 
flays and $2 per month for • 7 
months. If I am not satisfied after 
inspecting the books. I will return 
them within 10 days at your expense. 


•If you prefer Half Leather, change 7 to 9. 
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CLURE 
SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT 


CORNWALL. LITCHFIELD COUNTY. CONNECTICUT. 

Rumsey Hall 

A school in the country for boys. 

Address. HEAD MASTER. 



National Park Seminary 

ONE OK OUR v. w T ..r 

i8buili>i»us For Young Women 

ishington, 
D. C. 

Suburbs) 

The 
Glen 
School 

The «tory of the school; of Its phenomenal growth; Its re- 
murkable equipment of 18 building*, grouped in College 
fashion, forming a miniature village; it* training in home- 
making; Its development of speciul talents: It* pleasures, 
sight-seeing, and study of the Capital—can be told fully only 
In our catalogue. Address Box 152,Forest Glen, Hid. 


WASHINGTON. D. C., MT. ST. ALBAN. 

\7 • } *.\ j 1CL 1 For Girls. Fireproof Building. 

.[National V^athedral School i> ar k of 40 acres. Unrivalled 

advantages in music and art. Certificate admits to college. Special Courses. 
The Bishop of Washington. President Board of Trustees. 

MRS. BARBOUR WALKER. M.A.. Prin. 



7? rw-L fnrrl frills For w omen. The only woman’s college of the 
AULKluru v_ UIIC^C Middle West accorded the first rank in scholar¬ 
ship by the Commissioner of Education. Degrees of B. A. and B. 5. Trains 
also for a vocation. Home Economics, Secretarial, Library, Music, Applied 
Design Departments. Catalog. JULIA H. GULLIVER, Ph. D., President. 


§ TheTome School for Boys | 

|| An Endowed Preparatory School 1 

pi Tuition $700. Elaborately Illustrated Book ^ 

on Request. ~ 

DR, THOMAS S. BAKER. Port Deposit, MtL 1 

..mu.. 


LUTHERVILLE, MARYLAND. Box N. 

[New] Maryland College-1853-1910 SVi.nS^. 

Suburbs. Washington advantages. Preparatory and College. Two years' 
course for high school graduates. A.B. and Lit.B. Degrees. Elocution; Art; 
School of Music. New Pipe Organ. Healthful Climate. Beautiful Campus. 
Outdoor Sports. Elegant Sun Parlors. Non-sectarian. $400 to $550. Cata¬ 
logue. CHARLES WESLEY GALLAGHER. D.D. 



Photo-Engraving or 3-Color Work 

Engravcrsand 3-Color Operators Earn $20 to$50 Per Week. 

Only college in the world where these paying professions are 
taught successfully. Established 17 years. Endorsed by Interna¬ 
tional Association of Photo-Engravers and Photographers’ Asso¬ 
ciation of Illinois. Terms easy; living inexpensive. Graduates 

assisted In securing good positions. Write for catalog, and 
specify course in which you are interested . 

Illinois College of Photography or ) 945 Wabash Av. 
BUsell College of Photo-Engraving j Effingham, 111. 

L. B. B1SSELL. Pres. No saloons in Effingham. 


EVANSWOOD. CLIFTON, CINCINNATI. 

The Bartholomew-Clifton School for Girls 

An attractive home department for a limited number of resident 
pupils. Prepares for the best colleges. Advanced course for High 
School Graduates. Music. Art. Languages. 

MISS E. A. ELY. A. M.. and MISS M. F. SMITH, Principals. 


BALTIMORE. MARYLAND. 

A Country Home School for Young Boys 

Mild, healthful climate. Attention to individual needs. 

Address Box 4, Station B. 


WELLESLEY HILLS. MASSACHUSETTS. 

Pork TToll For Location, high, dry and healthful. 

IVOC V IV Uge nan Instructors able, mature, experienced. Thor¬ 
ough preparation for college. Unusual attention given to boys under IS 
years of age. Well-regulated daily lives for all. Large, airy gymnasium, 
with swimming pool. For catalogue, address DR. G. F. WHITE. 



OGERS 

Hall School, 

For Girls, Lowell, Mass. 


Thirty-eight minutes from Boston. Thorough and comnlet* 
preparafen not only for .11 the leading colleges? b?t for so c lS 
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WEST NEWTON. MASSACHUSETTS. Box O. 

The Allen School A school ^ere boysarc 
taught to be self-reliant. 
Individual instruction. Thorough preparation for college 
or scientific schools. Athletic training. For catalogue, 
address EVERETT STARR JONES. Headmaster. 


I LAKEMONT. YATES CO.. NEW YORK. Box 405. 

P . q Beautiful site on Seneca Lake. Boarding school 

otarkey oeminary for both sexes of 14 years and upward. Splen¬ 
did training for best colleges and business. Advanced courses for young worn 
cn in An and Music. Special attention to health. Secure rooms early for Fall 
entrance. Rates $250 to S275. MARTYN SUMMERBELL. LL.D.. Pres. 


DETROIT. MICH.. 18 Elmwood Avenue. 

1 “a • T 7 O u l Preparatory and Manual Train- 

JJetrOlt University ocnool \ne School for Boys. New build¬ 
ings, dormitory, shops, laboratories, gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic 
field. Exceptionally strong faculty. College certificates accepted. Calen¬ 
dar upon application. Those addressing Sec'y will receive illustrated book. 


ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY. Box 605. 

D i . o i. i l /'i • l College preparatory and special 

Wight bchool IOr Ujirls courses. Cenificates accepted by 
leading colleges. Limited number of pupils insures individual attention. Four 
buildings; spacious grounds. Suburban to New York. Gymnasium. Tennis, 
riding. Address MISS CREIGHTON and MISS FARRAR. Principals. 


ESSEX FELLS. NEW JERSEY. Box 110. 

Kingsley School for Boys 

In the New Jersey bills. 22 miles from New York. Prepares for all Col¬ 
leges and Scientific Schools. Individual attention in small classes. Gymna¬ 
sium and extensive grounds for athletics and sports. For catalogue, address 
J. R. CAMPBELL, M.A.. Headmaster. 


ti, OSSINING. NEW YORK. 

ilir nru TA li il i o i i Preparatory School for Boys, 
nia 1 he .Dr. rlolbrooic bchool Established 1866. Situated on 
Briar Cliff, 500 feet above sea level. Satisfactory references as to character 
are necessary for enrollment. For illustrated catalogue, address 

THE DR. HOLBROOK SCHOOL. Ossining, N. Y. 


NEW 7 YORK. TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON. Box 912- 

Trvincx ^rhnnl inr Knvc Pre P are? for al > colleges and scicn- 
irvillg OCIIOOI ior -DO)S tific schools. In the historic Irving 

country. 25 miles from New York. Gymnasium, swimming pool and 
fine athletic field. Address 

J. M. FURMAN. A. M.. Head Master. 


! DOBBS FERRY-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK. 

Mackenzie School 

Careful preparation of 150 boys for College and Technical School. 
- DR. ALBERT SHAW. Chairman of Council. 

JAMES C. MACKENZIE. Ph. D.. Director. 

CSC - . ... ■ — . ■ ■ — 

111 

yfi OSSIN1NG-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK. Box 507. 
y jr -pji a j This school, founded in 1814. 

.. Mount rleasant Academy has won the reputation of thor- 

Cc oughly preparing boys for college, scientific schools or business. Delightful 
D, borne life. Manual training. Location only 31 miles from New York. Mount 
Pleasant Hall is for boys under 13. Write for Catalogue to 

CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE. 


irj OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK. 

^ . n i_ i r ■ 1 Suburban to New York. 43rd year. 

(Jssining oChOOl tor LjirlS Academic, Music, Art and College 
l Preparatory Courses, Post Graduate and special work. Certificate admits to 
^ lea ling colleges. Gymnasium. Year book on request. Principal, CLARA 
FULLER; Associate Principal, MARTHA NARAMORE. 


1 k " 

PEEKSKILL-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK. 

The Peekskill Military Academy^, toyMoun’id w??! 

and offering preparation for all colleges, technical schools and business. 
-• Scholarships for ambitious pupils. New buildings. New athletic field. Very 
healthful location, only 41 miles from New York. For catalogue, address 

THE PRESIDENT. 

i _ 


I 


V 

ufc 

(HI 

tr«l 


FORT EDWARD. NEW YORK. Box 9. 

Fort Edward Collegiatelnstitute College Preparatory, 

and other graduating courses. Physical and Social Culture. Strong depart¬ 
ments in Music. Art, Elocution and Domestic Science. 56th year. S400-S450. 
Illustrated Catalogue. JOS. E. KING. D.D., President. 


POUGHKEEPSIE. NEW YORK. 

~ . . a J A College Preparatory School for Bovs. 

Kiverview Academy School opens September21st. 1910. The 
completion of the 75tb school year will be celebrated in June. 1911. 
Catalogue sent on request. 

JOSEPH B. BISBEE, A.M., Principal. 


CONCORDV1LLE, DELAWARE CO.. PA. Box 86. 

Maplewood 

Near Philadelphia. 48th year. Prepares 40 boys for college or business. 
Summer home and camp begins June 4. Special care to little boys. 

J. SHORTLIDGE, A. M., Yale. Prin. 


Syracuse 

University 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Offers, besides the regular College Courses. Mechanical, 
Electrical and Civil Engineering. Architecture, Music. 
Painting, Law, Medicine, Sociology, Pedagogy. 

Courses In Agriculture and Forestry will be given with 
the opening of the next College year. 

Over Forty of the leading Universities of this country 
and Europe are represented on the Faculty of the College 
of Liberal Arts. Tuition expenses are moderate. 

SUMMER SCHOOL July 5—Aug. 1G 

Catalogue and Bulletin sent on application. 


BUENA VISTA. VA.. Box 880. 

QAnfhpm Q i r» o r\r For Girls and Young Women. 44th year. 

dOUinern Oemin*iry Beautifully situated in famous Valley of 
Va. Bracing mountain air. Highest standards of College Preparatory and 
Finishing Courses. Patronage from 30 states. Extensive grounds for outdoor 
sports. Notable health. Terms $ 260 . Address Southern Seminary. 


CAMPS 


MAINE. SEBAGO LAKE. 

Camp Overlook for Boys "'a,! 

mer outing for manly boys. Boating, fishing, swimming and all land and 
water sports. Address MR. GEORGE WILSON. 

Box 9. Overlook-Selleck School. Norwalk, Conn. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. CANADA. 

s-y y-r • A Summer Camp for Boys and Young Men on Lake 

Uamp Utopia utopia. Outdoor and Tent Life- Trout and Salmon 
Fishing, Canoeing. Swimming. Baseball and Tennis. Tutoring if desired. 
College Men for Councillors. Send for Booklet. J. B. BRINE,Director. 

With A. G. Spalding & Bros.. New York City. 


NEW YORK. TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, Box 912. 

Summer Camp 1 n L £chfieid huis, conn. 

1100 feet altitude. Splendid facilities for all aquatic and athletic sports. 
Under supervision of Head Master of Irving School. Address 

J. M. FURMAN. A. M. 



Camp Kineo ,n w “ J £ e 

Eighth Season. For limited number of manly boys, from 
8 to 18 years—separate divisions. Real camping that 
boys delight in. Complete equipment. 

IRVING J. McCOLL. 317 W. 56tb St., New York City. 


DELAFIELD. WISCONSIN, Camp St. John’s. File E. 

Camp St. John's 

For Boys and Young Men. The camp of camps. On Trempealean 
River in Western Wisconsin. Best location and superior advantages. 
Don’t decide without seeing handsome catalogue. Mailed on request. 
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K©1 WHERE-TO-GO 


I 

a nFA CONST. BOST ON.J 


HOTEL CHAMBERLIN 

Old Point Comfort, Va. 

Situated on Historic Hampton Hoads, Old 
Point combines every feature which goes 
to make up a perfect place for real restand 
recuperation. THE CLIMATE is unsur¬ 
passed the year round. THE CUISINE 
of the Chamberlin is perfect. THE HIS¬ 
TORIC SURROUNDINGS are unique. 

TIIE MEDICINAL BATIIS 
AT HOTEL CHAMBERLIN 

The Baths and Sea Pool at the Chamber¬ 
lin are the finest in America. The pool is 
so perfectly ventilated and radiant with 
sunlight that you are really bathing out 
of doors. The Medicinal Department is 
complete in every detail—Nauheim Baths, 
Electric Cabinets, Massage and Tonic Baths 
of every description. These are especially 
recommended for Insomnia, Nervousness, 
Rheumatism, Gout, and kindred disorders, 
and are endorsed by the most eminent prac¬ 
titioners in America. 

For further information and interesting 
illustrated booklets, address ClEOROt 
F. A DAMS Mgr.. Fortress Monroe, A 9. 

_ BALTIMORE MD. _ 

The E- #1.50. Baltimore’s 

1 ne Kennerr. i ea <w hotel. Typical 

Southern cooking. The Kitchen of this 
ho tel ha s made Marylan d coo ki ng famous. 

LOIMC~BEACH CAL. 


HOTEL TIRGIMA, California's 
magnificent Hostelry. Am. Plan. FIREPROOF. 
BATHING, SAILING, Automobiling. etc. Every lux¬ 
ury. ILL. BOOKLET FREE. Carl Stanley. Mgr. » 


SAN FRANCISCO CAL. 


PALACE HOTEL 

Reopened Dec. 15, 1909 in a magnificent 
new #10,000,000 building. E. P. #2.50 up. 

FAIRMONT HOTEL 
Superbly situated hotel, C00 rooms, COO 
baths. E. P. Rates #2.50 upward. 
PALACE HOTEL COMPANY. * 

SEATTLE WASH. 


HntPl “12 stories of solid c 

nuici ddvuy* fort » concrete, stee 


. coin- 

_ _ concrete, steel & 
marble. In fashionable shopping district. 
. pi;50 


English grill. Auto Bus. $1 


1 up. 


ITntAl ErrmifV* NEW YORK. Broad- 

HOiei empire. way aiK i C3 d St. Ex¬ 
cellent cuisine. Large rooms with bath, $2. 
Suites$3.50 up.* W. Johnson Quinn, Prop 


WASHINGTON P. C. 



HOTEL DRISCOLL 

New, modern. Facing 
U. 8. Capitol and park. 
Near Union Station and 
points of interest. Free 
oaths. Music is a fea¬ 
ture. Amcr. #2.50. Eur. 
#1.00. Booklet. * 



Southern NewE-Uand SummerResorts 

Lot ustoll you about tlxo charms of this sec- 
tion—about the fishing, the sailing the bath- 
ing. Just the place for your vacation. Send 
two-cent stamp for either of these beautifully 
illustrated books.— , .. 

Cape Cod—Buzzard’s Bay—hautucket—Mar¬ 
tha's Vineyard—Narrapansett Pier — Match 
ill—j,, the Berkshire Hills—North Shore of 
Long Island Sound—Manual of Summer Re¬ 
sorts. Tlio latter contains list of hotels and 
boarding cottages of Southern New England, 
together with their rates—a handbook of use¬ 
ful information to the vacation tourist. 

Write A. B. SMITH, GK P. A., 
Room 140, New Haven, Conn. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 


Atlantic City. 

Above illustration shows hut one section of 
this magnificent and sumptuously fitted 
house—the Open Air Plaza and Enclosed 
Solariums overlook the Board-walk and the 
Ocean. The environment,convenience and 
comforts of the Marlborough-Blenhelra and 
the invigorating climate at Atlantic City 
make this the ideal place for a Spring so¬ 
journ. Alwavsopen. Write for handsomely 
illustrated booklet. Josiah White & Sons 
Company, Proprietors and Directors. * 


finl/an Hall ATLANTIC CITY,N.J. 

ualCll Ilall. Hotel and Sanatorium. 
New stone, brick & steel building. Always 
open, always ready, always busy. Table 
and attendance unsurpassed. * 


NO' EUROPEAN TOUR IS COMPLETE 
Without a Visit to 

SWITZERLAND 

The Land of Alps and Lakes 

Wo can help you with practical suggestions and 
expert advice. No fees. A post card will bring 
you “THE WAY TO SEE SWITZERLAND'* free of 
charge or for ten cents postage we will send it to 
V ou and a batch of entertaining travel literature. 

Swiss Federal Railroad, 239 Ne F w% e " 


OUT TODAY 1910 Edition, Illustrated 
New England Vacation Resorta 

Tells you how to go, where 
to stay, what to see, and 
what it will cost. 

YOURS FOR THE ASKING 

Address “Tourist Information.” - 

Room 3Q4, North Station, Boston 


Boston 

•"Maine 

Railroad 


UP IN VERMONT 

Delightful climate, unequalled scenery, $7 
to #10 per week at hotels, camps, village 
and. farm homes in Green Mountains and 
on shores Lake Champlain. Send Cc for 
150 page “Summer Homes” with informa¬ 
tion as to resorts and details. Address 
No. 1, Summer Homes, St. Albans, Vt. » 


CTTPflPP THE IDEAL WAY. 

JKU KUrC. send for Booklet. 

J.P. Graham . Ideal Tours, Bo x 1 055 X. Pittsburg 


* Write for f irrther information. 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


WHY PAY EXTRAVAGANT HOTEL RATES? 

THE CLENDENING 


In all business and social relations the important factor is 
personality: this is peculiarly true in foreign travel. 

Our leaders constitute our chief distinction. 

GREECE— Sail May 21 and June 2. 

ITALY—Sail April 6 and June 25. 

NORWAY— Sail June 16 and July 2. 
ENGLAND— Sail May 31 and August 6- 
OIJERAMMERGAU—A place in each tour. 
Leaders: —Dr. H. H. Powers, Dr. H. F. Willard, Dr. C. L. 
Babcock, Mr. Rossiter Howard, Prof. E. W. Clark, Prof. L. F. Pilcher. 
Ask about the Mediterranean Cruises of the jUhena. 

Send for Announcement and Travel Maps. 

BUREAU OP UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 43 Trinity Plnee, Boston, Him. 



FRENCH-GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 

Is Easily and Quickly Mastered by the 

LANGUAGE 
PHONE 
METHOD 

COMBINED WITH 

THE ROSENTHAL COMMON SENSE METHOD 
OE PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY. 


You hear the living voire of a native professor 
pronounce each word ami phrase. A few minutes’ 
daily practice, at spare moments, gives thorough conversa¬ 
tional mastery of a foreign language. 

Send for Interesting Booklet and Testimonials 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
818 Metropolis BUlg.. Hrmulwwy and lflth St.. New York 


196 WEST 103d STREET, N. Y. 

Select Homelike Economical 

Suites of Parlor. Bedroom and Bath from 
Si.50 daily to Parlor, three Bedrooms and 
Bath at $4.00 per day for the Suite, not for 
each person. 

Superior Restaurant at Reasonable Prices 
Write for Booklet D with Map of City 



^Traveling Salesmen Earn the Biggest Salaries of 
a any class of men in the world. Over 600.000 employed 
lin the United States and Canada. The demand for 
I good Salesmen exceeds the supply. We will teuch von 
Jto be one by muil and as-d«t you to secure a good nosi- 
Ftion through our FREE E3IPLOYMENT BU- 
REAU. We receive calls for thousands of Salesmen 
(and have assisted thousands of men to secure good posi- 
. tions or better salaries. A great many of our urndiintA* 
,orn g£ y r rn °i montiL have si nee earn? 

_ , ed from $100 to as high as $500 a month and expenses. 

Hundreds of good positions now open. If you want to secure one 
°f or increase your earnings, our Free Book. “A Knight 

^d T r h ™ P r e 8 ?^c 8 e° W 500 hOW ‘ Write “ *>r it to£* 

DEPT. 413. RATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Chicago. ^ w York._ Kansas City, Minneapolis 

ban Francisco, Atlanta, U. 8. A. p ^ 




PATENTS 


l6 


SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED. Free opinion 

as to patentability. Guide Book, 

and 100 Mechanical Movements free* to®™ J n " n . t,0ft,, "*"'**' 

secured by us advertised free in World’s Prn<*r#»<;c l ° <f ny a ddrcss. Patents 

v.otor j. c . 




















































































I Can Help Increase Your Salary 

or income by teaching you how to 

I plan and write scientific advertis- 
^ inland business correspondence, 
it for the purpose of filling a sala- 

II ried position, or establishing 
II your own office. The only cor- 
|l respondence course heartily en- 
II dorsed by the great experts and 

publishers. Let me mail my 
f beautiful Prospectus. 

GEOHOL H. POWELL. 
1430 Metropolitan AnneXiN. Y, City 
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Did you ever see a man spending - his years 

in pushing a pen over a lot of books or holding down some 

routine office job, ftj'ond of his position? 

Did you ever see one proud to have you know that he was just a clerk? 

There are such men, but they are satisfied with a small success; they are 
not the men of ambition, who long to be bigger men. 

There are to-day thousands of good men who are ordinary clerks, who wish 
they were not—men who want to be far more than that. 

But yet they keep on plodding, thinking that if they stay with it long enough, 
something will surely turn up. And the truth is it seldom does. 

If you think long years of toil alone will make you a big success, you are 
not in tune with present day methods. 

You must concentrate ten years—fifteen years, even twenty years’ experience 
into a few months of study at home. And the men who are doing this are the 
men who are winning. 

If you want to move ahead quickly, be more than just a clerk, get dissatisfied 
—and then get in touch with The Sheldon School. 

By a few hours of home study each day it will bring out the success qualities 
which you and every normal man possess and fit you for the big things in business. 

You want to read the interesting 
literature we’ll send you without a 
penny of cost, if you simply mail this 
coupon with your name and address 
—now —this very day. 

N-F A co. 


Special Free Information Coupon 


( 


S' Vdk Sheldon School! 

k*’ OPS ” r/1 DTTir iUVn l • 


/ want a Free Copy of the Sheldon Book 
and full information. 


Name 


: 


941 REPUBLIC BUILDING 

C j\. G O 


Address . State. 


NCLE SAM WANTS YOU 

for the Railway Mail, Postal. Internal 
Revenue, Customs or Departmental 
Service. 40,000 appointments made 
yearly. Full particulars FREE con¬ 
cerning positions, salaries, examina¬ 
tions (held annually in every State), 
sample questions previously used* etc. 
Address the originators. 

NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 
21-40 Second Nat’l Bank Bldg., Wash., D. C. 


Earn $25 
to $100 
a Week 

We will teach you by correspondence, 
the most fascinating and profitable pro¬ 
fession in the world. Send for our beauti¬ 
ful prospectus. It’S FREE, 

PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL 
Address ) Dept. 465 Pape Bldg., Chiengo 
Dept. 4 C 5 luONassanSt.^ewYork 


either office 


LEARN 


MAIL--AT 

Uy 
tele 


TELEGRAPHY 

BOOKKEEPING 
OR SHORTHAND 
YOUR OWN HOME 

few weeks. We are unable to 


osli 
W 

*«BY 

5 Anyone can learn it easily in-- - 

supply the demand for telegraph operators, bookkeepers and 
stenographers. No charge for tuition until position is se- 
ecicured. Write today for particulars, stating course desired. 

MICHI GAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 854 Institute Building. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 

The oldest and best school. Instruction by m ail 

adapted to everyone. Recognized by courts and 
educators. Experienced and competent instruct¬ 
ors. Takes spare time only. Three courses— 
Preparatory, Business, College, 
practice. Will better your con¬ 
dition and prospects in business.! 

Students and graduates every-« 
where. Full particulars and 
Easy Payment Plan Free. 

‘ The Sprague 

• Correspondence School" 
of Law, 

808 Majestio Bldg., Detroit, Wicb. 


STUDY 

LAW 

AT 

HOME 


CORTINA-PHONE 


“The Original Phonographic Method ” 

Awarded Medals— Chicago 1893, Buffalo 1901 

ENGLISH - GERMAN - FRENCH 
ITALIAN - SPANISH 

It enables anyone to learn any language in the easiest, 
simplest, most natural way. The Cortinaphone Method 
makes language study a pleasure and at the same 
time gives you a practical speaking 
knowledge. 

IDEAL HOME STUDY METHOD 

Our free booklet tells all about the Cortina¬ 
phone Method and the Cortina courses, also 
our easy payment plan. 

Write for it to-day 
CORTINA ACADEMY of LANGUAGES 
Established 1882 
CortlnaBldg.44 W. 34thSt> N.T. 


CORTINAPHONE 
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PARTLY-PAID-FOR BOOKS 

One Man's Loss Is Another Man’s Gain 
This Is Your Opportunity — Read Carefully 

We have on hand fifty-seven i57) sets of the original American and 
English copyrighted complete edition of 

Guy de Maupassant's Works 

This edition is absolutely unexpurgated and contains a wonderful critical 
preface by Paul Uourget, of the French Academy. These fifty-seven 
<57) sets-seventeen (17) magnificent volumes—are exquisitely bound in 
blue Vellum De Luxe Cloth, with distinctive brown and gold labels, silk 
head bands and gold tops—have been partly paid for by someone. These 
sets were subscribed for by our customers and delivered to them, and we 
received in payment about one-half of our price ; then the books were re¬ 
turned to us on account of the inability of the subscribers to pay us the bal¬ 
ance due. The books have been thoroughly inspected, and where a vol¬ 
ume was not absolutely good as new, a new volume was substituted ; thus 
these fifty-seven sets are perfect in every respect. This we guarantee. 

The regular price of the seventeen (17) volumes is $51 a set, but as we 
have already received about one-half of the price of these books from our 
customers, we have decided to let these special sets, only fifty-seven (57) 
in number, go to those who first apply, for less than half-price, upon 
small monthly payments. Read the coupon carefully. 

As Realistic as Balzac—More Entertaining than 
the Arabian Nights 



Seventeen beautiful volumes—8x5% inches, containing 327 master¬ 
pieces, 6,000 pages, from the master mind of the greatest and most inter- 
resting short-story writer the world lias known. It is a library of the most 
whimsical, the most passionate, the most humorous, the most pathetic 
stories that have ever been written. 

This is the Original American and English copy¬ 
righted, COMPLETE Edition 

De Maupassant wrote with the conviction that in life there could be 
no phase so noble or so mean, so honorable or so contemptible, so lofty 
or so low, as to be unworthy of chronicling—no groove of human virtue 
or fault, success or failure, wisdom or folly that did not possess its own 
peculiar psychological aspect and therefore demanded analysis. 

Robust in imagination and fired with natural fervor, his psychological 
curiosity kept him true to human nature, while at the same time his mental 
eye when fixed upon the most ordinary phases of hum m conduct, could 
see some new motive or aspect of things hitherto unnoticed by the care¬ 
less crowd. 

His dramatic instinct was supremely powerful. He -seemed to select 
unerringly the one thing in which the soul of the scene is prisoned, and, 
making that his keynote, gives a picture in words which haunts the 
memory like a strain of music. 

These marvelous, quaint, delicious stories should be a part of every 
library. Here are given tales of travel and adventure, of mystery and 
dread, of strange medical experiences, of love, of comedy, and pathos 
that hovers upon the borders of comedy, and of tragedy. 

Hundreds of thousands know and own these books. Their sale is ever 
increasing, because they are real books to be read and enjoyed—not to 
put away and never looked at. 


„ , ^ ... Seventeen Beauti- 

Read Carefully: Re- ful Volumes of De¬ 
member these books are lightful Reading 
partly paid for. so vou only eomustlnf? of over 6 6'>0 
have to pay half-price. We uagea printed from a 
extend io you free examina- n «^ cm of Fiench 
tion : if the books are not , Z't*r\r tjpo-olegant 
found to be satisfactory, 0,# *f on 

return them at our ex- 
pense: you do not take eepeoWly for tbU edl- 
any risk: it costs you t Ion. P a| ej have deckle 
nothing to have the tdgea and liberal mar- 
books sent to you : if gins. There are 30 II- 
you do not care to lustrations from original 
keep them after see- drawings. The books 
ing them, they are **• jexquUit«ly bound 
to be returned all 
charges collect. 



Please send 
m e , charges 
prepaid, for ex¬ 
amination. one 
of the " Partly 
Paid For” sets of 
the complete works 
of Guy de Maupas¬ 
sant in Seventeen 
(17) Volumes bound in 
Blue Vellum De Luxe 
Cloth. If satisfactory, I 
will remit you $2.00 at 
once and $2.00 per month 
for eleven (ll) months. If 
not satisfactory, I will ad¬ 
vise you within ten days. 14 


in Blue Vellum De 
Luxe cloth, with dls- 
tinctire brown and ro’d 
title label, allk head- 
bands and gold top*, 


This Is positively the 

chance of a lifetime 


Signature. 

Address... \\ \ 

City.State. \\ \ 

McC. 4-10. \ \ 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 


THE WERNER 
COMPANY, 
Akron, 0. 


i 



I GNORANCE of the laws of sclf i and sex 
wi I Inote xc u se infrac.ion of Nature » decree 

Hjht te'llfeJted' in " SEXOLOGY." 

A BOOK FOR 
EVERY HOME 

(Illustrated) 

By William H. Walling , A.M., M.D. 

It contains in one volume: 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Ha v e. 

Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have. . 

Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 

Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

"Sexology’’ is endorsed, and is in the libraries of the heads ol our 
government, and the most eminent physicians, preachers, protessors 
and lawyers throughout the country. 

All in one volume. Illustrated, $2 postpaid 
Write for "Other People’s Opinions" and Table of Contents 

PURITAN PUB. CO., 714 Perry Bldg., PHILA.. PA. 


STUDY 


High-Grade 
Instruction by 
Correspondence 


Established 1892 


LAW 

U _Prepares for tho bar of 

IHI ■ any.state. Three Courses. 

College. Post-Graduate and 
Business Law Improved method of instruction, 
combining theory and practice* 

One student writes "I have learned more law 
in three months under your instruction than 1 
learned in six months in a law office.” 

APPROVE!) by bench and bar 

Classes begin each month. Uniform rate of tui¬ 
tion. Send for our 48-page catalogue, in which 
sve give a synopsis of the rules for admission to 
the bar of the several States. 

Chicago Correspondence School of Law 
507 Reaper Block t Chicaso 



LEARN JEWELERS ENGRAVING 

A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will 
teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid appren¬ 
ticeship. We will also improve the skill of any engraver. Send for our catalog. 

The Engraving School, 65 Page Bldg., Michigan Ave., Chicago, 111. 


BE AN ILLUSTRATOR—Learn to draw. We will teach I 

you by mail how to SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION, Office 465 | 

draw for magazines PAGE RPILDING 

and newspapers. CHICAGO 

Send for catalog 


Story-Writing 

Illustrating 

Shorthand 


Journalism 
Cartooning 
Proofreading 


Taught by mail. Mss. criticised, revised, and sold on com 
mission. Name the course that interests you; we will 
send free booklet by return mail; tells how and gives proof. 

THE NATIONAL PRESS ASS’N, 

112 Tlte Baldwin_IndiannpollH, Indiana 


FORTUNE FOR THE AltTHOli WITH THE RIGHT 
STORY. We are the only publishing house in the country combin¬ 
ing both the publishing and dramatization of books. A story with all 
the essentials of a good play means a rich harvest for both author 
and publisher. The returns in royalties earned by leasing plays 
made from “Quincy Adams Sawyer," "Miss Petticoats," "Blenner- 
hassett," and others of our books are so large that we are now diligent¬ 
ly seeking another strong story with like dramatic qualities. We 
are also interested in school text books. Send us your manuscripts. 

The C. M. Clark Publishing; Co., Boston. Mass. 


MUSIC LESSONS BY MAIL 

successfully taught In your own home. Our lessons are so sim¬ 
ple and easy that a 12 year old child can learn them. Write to¬ 
day for our FREE booklet which tells how to learn to play piano, 
organ, violin, mandolin or any other instrument. International 

School of Uusle, Fifth Avenue, Dept. »4, New York City. 
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Mettlach Ware 


The one art ware not imitated— 
because its making baffles the world’s 
ceramists. If you would know why 
Mettlach Ware charms the connois¬ 
seur of pottery, send for the booklet 

Making Steins 
in an 

Old Monastery 

It gives, too, a history of the 
famous Mettlach Pottery, originally 
a Benedictine Monastery, A.D. 589. 
A romantic story of consuming 
interest. Please send your china 
dealer’s name when you send re¬ 
quest for booklet. 

E. R. THIELER 

Sole Representative in U. S. and Canada for Villeroy & Boch 

66 Park Place, Section E, New York 


AMERICAN 

ACADEMY 

OF 

DRAMATIC ARTS 

FOUNDED IN 1884 


Connected with 
Mr. Charles 
Frohman’s Empire 
Theatre and 
Companies 

Franklin H. Sargent, 
President. 


For catalogue and information apply to 

TIIE SECRETARY, ROOM 140, CARNEGIE IIATJi, NEW YORK 


ERTIFIED PVBLIC 
/ ACCOVNTANT 


The only professions in which the demand exceeds the supply. 
We equip you for practice anywhere. No classes; individual in¬ 
struction. Courses embrace Theory of Accounts, Practical Accounting, 
Auditing, Commercial Law, Cost Accounting, Bookkeeping and 
Business Practice. Write for Booklet F. 

UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE, DEPT. F. 
27-29 East 22nd Street, New York 

Recognized Accountancy School of the World. 


I NOMORE 

I can cure you. Re- 

_ ______ \ putution world-wide. 

Established 16 years. Trial lesson explaining Home In¬ 
struction, with 200-page book, FREE. Answer at once. 
George Andrew Lewis, 21 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 


“to N READ THE LIPS 

and comprehend every word spoken 
without hearing a sound. Discard 
car trumpets and mechanical de¬ 
vices of every description. 

Write for Free Treatise on Li) Reading 
The Lip Reading Institute 

Boa No. 101 CLBVBLAND. O. 





Mrs. lola Lipp J tiss Louise J. McPherson Miss Lois M. Miller 
Covington, Kg. Griffin, Ga. St. Joseph, Mich. 

BECOME A NURSE 

I F you have the natural attributes of a good 
nurse we will undertake to teach you to 
earn $10 to $25 a -week, as thousands 
of our graduates are doing. 

UNUSUAL OFFER: We grant every stu- 

^- dent two months 

probationary or trial study—this costs you 
nothing if dissatisfied. 

If you wish to know how we train by correspondence 

Mail this Coupon 

The Chautauqaa School of Nursing 

272 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 

Please send 9th Annual Bluo Book with stories by nurses. 



16 c 
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From the Bottom Up 

The Life story of 

ALEXANDER IRVINE 

A remarkable life of one who has 
been ditch-digger, miner, sailor, 
socialist and preacher; whose 
book is of vast human sig¬ 
nificance, and reads like 
a tale of adventure. 

Illustrated. Net , 

$1.50 ( postage , 

15c.). 


The Personal 
Conduct of Belinda 

By ELEANOR HOYT BRAINERD 

Author of “ Bettina” “The Misdemeanors of Nancy*” 
“Nancy’s Country Christmasetc. 


m 


If you wish to see the 
brightest spot of Europe 
through rose-tinted 
glasses you have but to 
|j?; turn to Belinda for your 
‘ ‘ personal conductor, ’ ’ 
" < for she has everywhere 

\ been voted a success. 

The air of gaiety and 

_ fun, the whirl of inci- 

'fr"‘ dent and quickly chang¬ 
ing scene, and the flashes 
of genuine romance—the romance of rose-sweet Old World 
gardens—that this young lady will lead you into, make 
this book a joy to read. Illustrated in color. Fixed 
price, $1.20 (postage 12c .). 

The Fascinating Mrs. Halton 

By E. F. BENSON 

Author of “Sheaves*” “The Blotting Book ” “A Reaping” etc. 

Centering round “the fascinating Mrs. Halton” and her desperate 
measures to prevent her pretty niece from making a hopelessly 
unsuitable match, the story shows a real picture of the 
comedy of London Society and reveals the subtle and 
graceful genius of Mr. Benson in a most convincing 
and absorbing manner. Fixed price , $1.20 {postage, 
12c.)* Illustrations by C. Coles Phillips. 


Our friends are invited 
to visit our “Library Sales¬ 
room, M where they may leisurely 
look over our books. We also invite 
requests for our “Guide to Good Books/’ 
mailed free. 


DOUBLEDAY, 


133 East 
NEW 


i6d 
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Lord Loveland 
Discovers America 

By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON 

Authors of “The Princess Virginia 44 Lady Betty Across the 
Water” 44 The Chaperon ,” etc. 


Among the , hesf selling 
books injthe United States 
Lord Loveland Discovers America 

By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON 

has already achieved 
this record in the 
March Bookman.” 


A striking and original idea—that of an English Marquis strug¬ 
gling up from poverty and starvation till he can prove himself 
worthy of the real American girl—together with the author’s sense 
of bubbling fun, make this book the best effort of those well-known col¬ 
laborators. Illustrated in color. Fixed price, $1.20 {postage, 12c.). 

Camera Adventures 
in the African Wilds 

By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE, 

F.R.G.S. 

“A Book of a Generation” 

The foremost expert of animal photo¬ 
graphy, here shows the heart of animal 
wild life in Africa, by an amazing set 
of photographs of aminals taken at 
close quarters, including lions, giraffes, 
hippos, a crocodile half out of his bath, the hartebeest drinking at night, besides very 
many others. 140 illustrations jrom life by the author. Net , $6.00 [postage, 35c.). 

Strictly Business 

More Stories of the Four Million 
By O. HENRY 

Author of “Roads of Destiny,” “Heart of the West” “The Four Million,” etc. 

This book, which will be ranked with that popular masterpiece, “The Four Million,” 
is a collection of stories showing an inspired series of glimpses into the heart of things 
urban, from the Bowery to Fifth Avenue, and exhibits all O. Henry’s genius for rich 
and brilliant humor and for sympathy with dwellers in a great city. Fixed price , 
$1.20 ( postage , 12c.). 

The Awakening of Zojas South American Fights 
By miriam michelson and Fighters 


Author of “Michael Thwaites y s Wife,” 

“Anthony Overman,” etc. 

An author of popular and pow¬ 
erful romance here shows new 
powers in the writing of a most 
dramatic and imaginative series 
of stories. Fixed price , $1.00 
( postage , 10c.). 

PAGE & COMPANY 

16 th Street, 

YORK 


By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 

Author of 44 Revolutionary Fights and Fight- A 
ers,” “Indian Fights and Fighters ” etc. 

A book of stirring adventure, tell¬ 
ing of the Pizarros in Peru and 
Cortes in Mexico, besides 
many other ramantic and 
thrilling tales. Ready 
April 15 th. $1.50. 


The Book 


of Daniel Drew 

By BOUCK WHITE 
A glimpse of the Fish-Gould- 
Tweed regime . 

Using some notes of Drew himself, this book 
shows a thousand and one tensely exciting situations 
in his life as stock manipulator, and reveals such a person¬ 
ality that by its sheer human appeal it grips the reader from the 
very start. Ready about April 15 th. Net, .$L50 (postage, 15c.). 
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REO. U. 8. PAT.OFF. 



FOR FINE CORRESPONDENCE 

OR FOR 

GENERAL BUSINESS USES 

WHITING 

PAPERS 

ARE STANDARD 



When you think of writing think of 

WHITING 


The papers with a fabric finish continue to 
have more popularity than any others, and 
Whiting 9 s French Organdie , the 
first American paper made with this finish, 
is still a leader. The French Organdie , 
or Whiting 9 s Organdie Glace , 
which has a less pronounced surface finish, 
has become a necessary adjunct to the 
writing desk of every woman who would 
have the best. Both papers are made in 
London White, Egyptian Blue, Ash Gray, 
and other favorite shades. 

WHITING PAPER COMPANY 

New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston 



“ The appreciation of art is a rich 
source of happiness,” says President Eliot. 



rank with the art museums themselves in their 
influence for good taste in pictures. The only list 
representative of American Art. New subjects. 

UNEXCELLED FOR GIFTS 

Illustrated Catalogue, 320 cuts (practically a 
handbook of American art) sent for 25 cents: 
stamps accepted. This cost deducted from pur¬ 
chase of the Prints themselves. 50 cents to 
$20.00. At art stores, or sent on approval. 

Exhibitions for schools, clubs, churches, etc. 
Family Portraits make unique Wedding Gifts: 
Done on private order, from daguerreotypes, tintypes, 
photographs, ivory, etc. Terms given in above Catalogue. 

CURTIS & CAMERON opp P publIc B Llbrary BOSTON 


“What Sort of Man is He?” 

is the question that promptly enters the mind of 
every business man when a caller is announced. 
If you send in a 

Peerless Patent Book Form Card 

that question is sure to be answered in your favor, be¬ 
cause this card produces the necessary psychological 
effect. It is the one high-class business card. Its 
uniqueness attracts, its engraved inscription impress¬ 
es, its smooth edges after detachment and its freedom 
from any marring signs, all testify to your good taste, 
and sound judgment. Send for a sample tab today 
and detach the cards one by one and see the greatest 
card improvement of the century. 

OUR SMART 
CARDS IN CASE 



The JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 

Sole Manufacturers 

Engravers Die Embossers Plate Printer» 
17-19 East Adams Street, Chicago 

NEW YORK OFFICE: 350 BROADWAY 
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WELL TAUGHT 


New Nurse: 11 Bumped your head? Come, let me kiss it and make it well.’* 
Child: “Pond's Extract is better than kissing, Mama thinks.” 


« 


THE Wise Mother Keeps Pond’s Extract in the House. She Knows 
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Kin? Edward's Physician 


Physicians to Royalty 
Endorse 

the Sovereign Food Tonic 



Dr. Ernest Ott, Marienbad: 
“I have been using Sanatogen 
for a number of years in my 
practice with excellent results. 
These results have been notably 
good in the case of elderly peo¬ 
ple when it was desirable to 
build up the strength, to stimu¬ 
late the bodily funations, and 
to improve the circulation of 
the blood,** 

The Czar of Russia’s 

Private Physician 

Dr. Ferchmin: “My daugh¬ 
ter, who was very nervous and 
anaemic, has been greatly bene¬ 
fited by the prolonged use of 
Sanatogen. Her appetite im¬ 
proved, her weight increased, 
and the color of herskinbecame 
healthier.** 

The King 

of Italy's Physician 

Dr. G. Quirico- “i have 
used Sanatogen with marked 
benefit in the case of weakly 
children, and in convalescence 
after long illnesses. I consider 
Sanatogen a most excellent 
tonic food.** 


H EALTH of the monarch is of nation¬ 
al—even universal —importance. His 
care is one of the nation’s heaviest re¬ 
sponsibilities. His medical advisor is always 
a man of highest scientific attainments and 
strictest integrity, who endorses only those 
preparations which beyond a shadow of doubt 
are safe and beneficial. 

Here is the written opinion of the physi¬ 
cians to six of Europe’s most influential rul¬ 
ers upon that wonderful brain and body 
revitalizer— 

Sanatogen 

THE FOOD -/TON/C 


These eminent authorities endorse Sanat¬ 
ogen because their investigations have sat¬ 
isfied them that it is the scientific and worthy 
preparation for tired, worn-out nerves and 
debilitated, overworked bodies—a wonderful 
source of strength and endurance. And their 
endorsement but voices the sentiments of 
more than 12,000 practising physicians the 
world over. Such proof must be conclusivethat 
Sanatogen is the logical food tonic for you. 


The King of . . 

Saxony's Private Physician 

Surgeon General Prof. Dr. 
Tillmanns: “i am, and shall 
always be, a great admirer of 
Sanatogen.” 


The Late Emperor. Fred¬ 
eric's Private Physician 

—Professor Tobold, M. D.: 
“My experience points to the 
fact that patients suffering 
from nervous exhaustion after 
influenza, a common occur¬ 
rence, and who present the 
troublesome symptoms of neu¬ 
rasthenia, by using Sanatogen, 
in a comparatively short time 
regain strength and vitality.” 


Emperor of Austria's ^ 

Private Physician 

Surgeon General Dr. Kerzl, 
Of Vienna: “i have been using 
Sanatogen with splendid results 
and recommend it continually 
and everywhere because I am 
thoroughly convinced that it is 
an excellent food-tonic.” 


Send for Dr. C. W. Saleeby’s Book, “The Will To Do. ” 

This internationally famous physician-writer has published an exceedingly interesting book, “The Will To 
Do,” a copy of which we want to send you with our compliments. It tells some surprisingly new things 
about the strenuous life we lead and the important relation of the nervous system to our entire existence. 
It lays down some new rules for health and hygiene and will afford you an interesting and instructive half 
hour's reading. We will mail you a free copy on request. ' 

Get Sanatogen from your druggist—if not obtainable from him , Write 

THE BAUER CHEMICAL COMPANY, 17th St. and 4th Ave., New York 
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‘“NOW YOU'VE SWORN AT ME, BRADY, 


COME ON AND HIT ME ! » ” 


See page 646 
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THE ADVENTURES OF 
A MODERN PRINCE 

LUIGI AMEDEO, DUKE OF THE ABRUZZI 

BY 

RENE LARA AND FRANZ REICHEL 

ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 



A T daybreak on the 12 th of last Sep- 
f\ tember, the steamer Oceana, arriv- 
/ % ing from Bombay, entered the 

/ \ port of Marseilles. Among the 

JL JL noisy and hurrying throng who 
made haste to land as soon as the vessel was 
docked there was one who seemed to be the ob¬ 
ject of deferential curiosity: the captain and his 
officers escorted him to the gang-plank; some 
of the passengers saluted him. He was still a 
young man, in spite of the fact that the hair 


at his temples, beneath his yachting cap, had 
begun to turn gray. Of medium height, ner¬ 
vous and muscular, with an energetic head, and 
a smooth, deeply tanned face to which two 
very clear gray eyes imparted fire, he suggested, 
as he stood there enveloped in a huge, dark- 
colored ulster, the classical type of the Anglo- 
Saxon. 

Silent and courteous, he confined himself to 
shaking the hands that were offered, while his 
traveling companion endeavored to push aside 
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indiscreet reporters. As soon as he reached the 
shore, he walked through the wind and rain 
straight to an automobile which was waiting 
near at hand, seated himself in the chauf¬ 
feur’s place, grasped the steering-wheel, and 
sped away. 

Luigi Amedeo of Savoy, Duke of the Abruzzi, 
had returned from his expedition to the Hima¬ 
layas, and was on his way to Turin. 

It has been justly observed that there is no 
princely figure more sympathetic and attrac¬ 
tive than he; we should feel tempted to add 
that there is none more enigmatic. The Count 
of Turin, his brother, once said: “My brother 
the Duke of Aosta is the dandy, my brother the 
Duke of the Abruzzi is the learned man, and I 
am the bon vivant- the gay boy.” 

Luigi Amedeo of Savoy is, in fact, a grave and 
singular spirit, who has grown up under the 
spell of the unfathomable mystery of nature, 
the complex problems of science. Nevertheless, 
we know that he has not escaped the universal 
law of sentiment, and that before he attacked 
the cliffs of far-away mountains he had already 
passed through the vicissitudes of a sad and 
romantic love affair. 

It is not our place to discuss with the reader 
this chapter of his life, which is said to be con¬ 
cluded. It has already provided sufficient ma¬ 
terial for gossip for the public to have become 
amply informed, and for the principal figures 
in the tale to have suffered in their most inti¬ 
mate susceptibilities. This, indeed, is said to 
be the cause of the instinctive antipathy which 
the Dukeof the Abruzzi expresses for journalists. 
Truth to tell, he seems to have been reared in 
the school of silence, in the solitude of the great 
snowy peaks, and to have brought back a re¬ 
flection of their melancholy. A learned man he 
is without a doubt, as his scientific works, his 
reports of his expeditions, his notes and his 
reflections demonstrate. Contemplative? One 
wonders whether he has ever had the time to be 
so; for he is, above all things, a man of action, 
a sportsman in the fullest sense of the word, 
enamoured of movement, of change, possessed 
by a passion for danger and difficulty; he is a 
voluptuary of a special sort, who delights in 
the inward joys that peril, faced and con¬ 
quered, affords him. Add to this that there 
is no pedantry about his learning: very simple 
and reserved, he always endeavors to pass un¬ 
noticed and his manners are democratic in the 
extreme. 

An illustrious artist of the Paris Opera, who 
spent a month last autumn in the same hotel 
with him at Salsomaggiore, the famous Italian 
baths, remarked to us: “We saw him arrive one 
day in his automobile, a few weeks after his 


return from the Himalayas. He was alone. No 
one was expecting him. He installed himself 
in a modest room on the second floor and went 
down to the table d’hote, where he took his 
meals with the rest of us; he had not even 
brought his servants with him: his chauffeur 
served as his valet. As he happened to know 
several members of the Italian aristocracy who 
were stopping in the hotel, he joined our circle 
almost immediately. 

“Naturally, he became the target for all the 
pretty eyes in the place, the object of all the 
coquetries. And I must admit that he was not 
insensible to these glances. He is a flirt — a 
taciturn flirt. One would never have imagined 
that the ardent and gallant man who was 
to be seen every evening flitting like a but¬ 
terfly among the rocking-chairs could possibly 
be the bold explorer who had just broken the 
record for altitude, for his modesty was such 
that he never spoke of his exploits, unless in dis¬ 
creet allusions, when he referred to some piquant 
anecdote of his travels. His simplicity, which 
constituted his charm, was especially displayed 
in his attitude towards the lowly, and here is one 
instance of it among a thousand: At Salsomag¬ 
giore there was a laundress who had always, 
up to that time, enjoyed the patronage of 
the Duke whenever he came there to take 
the cure on his return from one of his expedi¬ 
tions. The Duke, of course, knew nothing about 
this matter, which was attended to by his chauf¬ 
feur-valet. Now, for some reason of which I am 
ignorant, the servant had taken a notion to 
change laundresses; hence great humiliation on 
the part of the good little woman who, natur¬ 
ally, prized her celebrated patron. What was 
she to do? She wanted to get an explanation of 
the matter, at any rate; so one day she placed 
herself on the road where the Duke was to pass. 
When he came up, she said to him: ‘Your 
Highness is no longer satisfied with your former 
laundress?' 

Who said so?' 

“‘Why, Your Highness no longer sends me 
his linen, and I am very unhappy about it.' 

“‘My poor child,' exclaimed the Prince, ‘I 
knew nothing about it! Come with me, and we 
will settle the matter out of hand.' 

“No sooner said than done. The Duke or¬ 
dered his chauffeur to send his linen to his usual 
laundress in the future, and when she narrated 
the incident to me (for 1 was also one of her 
patrons), she added enthusiastically: 

And he isn't a bit proud, isn’t our Duke, for 

he is the first man who ever lifted his hat to 

>>> 

me. 

After that, one can understand the popularity 
that he enjoys in Italy. 




LUIGI AMEDEO, DUKE OF THE ABRUZZI, WHO BEAT THE NANSEN RECORD IN HIS POLAR 
EXPEDITION OF 1900, AND WHO IN HIS MOUNTAIN CLIMBING IN THE HIMALAYAS 
REACHED THE HIGHEST POINT YET ATTAINED BY MAN 










II 

Such is the man. But it is, above all, in his 
work, which is so well known, and which, never¬ 
theless, no one has, as yet, examined as a whole, 
that the personality of this modern Prince be¬ 
comes clear, stands out in relief, and acquires its 
real value. 

We have spoken of his adventurous spirit. 
When still almost a boy he began to train 
himself for the perilous enterprises that he 
was destined to accomplish, risking his life in 
difficult ascents among the Italian Alps. In the 
space of three years he visited all the peaks, all 
the “needles” that were accounted inaccessible 
in that fine chain of mountains which rear their 
snow-white masses between France, Switzer¬ 
land, and Italy. Thus did he prepare himself 
for the first expedition that marked an impor¬ 
tant stage in his career — that in search of the 
North Pole. 

Nansen’s last exploration — the one in which 
he was thought to be lost forever, since he was 
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obliged to camp for three years in the polar seas 
— had advanced to within two hundred and 
twenty-seven miles of the Pole. The Duke 
made up his mind to attack Nansen’s record. 
From the moment that he came to this de¬ 
cision, he became entirely absorbed in his proj¬ 
ect, and, although it was his first journey in 
the Arctic, organized his expedition with so 
much foresight, and laid out his plan with so 
sure a touch and so much skill, that he succeeded 
at the first trial. 

His plan was to make his way past the Em¬ 
peror Franz Josef Land, beyond Spitzbergen, 
and to spend the winter months there on the 
ice, in order that he might try to reach the 
Pole by a dash in sledges. He made lengthy 
preparations for his voyage, chartering a stanch 
whaling-vessel, the Polar Star, which he was 
destined to render forever famous. The Polar 
Star was slow but strong; it was 130 feet in 
length, 30 feet in breadth, and had an engine 
of 60 horse-power, capable of a speed of six 
or seven miles an hour. This whaling-vessel 
























carried provisions for a stay of three years in the 
polar seas, tents, weapons, lamps, stores of oil 
and petroleum, furs, sleeping-bags, sledges, and 
one hundred and fifty dogs, chosen with care 
from the best and hardiest to be found. The 
crew was composed of fiery Italians and stub¬ 
born Norwegians. Frigate Captain Cagni 
and Dr. Carvalli accompanied the Duke, who 
knew that in them he had reliable and heroic 
assistants. And so they proved themselves to be. 

In the spring of 1899 the Polar Star quitted the 
desolate shores of Spitzbergen and steered for 
the Pole. 

The stern battle with hostile and formidable 
Nature began at once. The Polar Star had 
passed Rudolf Land, and was plunging deeper 
and deeper into the ice, when suddenly its path 
was blocked and the ice closed around it with 
terrible pressure. The situation was grave; the 
Polar Star was menaced with destruction. It 
was imperative that it be lightened, in order 
that, under the pressure, it might slide along, 
climb, if necessary, upon the ice. 


With that spirit of decision which is his salient 
characteristic, the Duke acted at once; he gave 
orders to unload everything that was contained 
within the swelling sides of the Polar Star . 
With sails and rods of whalebone, a huge, stout 
tent was constructed which could be used as the 
dwelling of the whole expedition for the space of 
nearly a year. 

Unwavering in his calmness, his confidence, 
the Duke upheld the morale of his companions 
through the interminable polar night, helped 
them to combat a torpor which would have been 
fatal, constrained them to activity, forcing them 
to take a few paces of exercise every day around 
the dreary encampment. Inside the tent, by 
the flickering light of the smoking lamps, he 
helped them to pass the time by laying out with 
them the plan of march for the sledges, so that, 
at the very first opportunity that should 
present itself, the dash for the mysterious and 
virgin Pole might be undertaken. The expedi¬ 
tion was to be divided into three parties, each 
furnished with two kayaks (the light and 
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practical boat of the Eskimos) and fifty dogs; 
one was to be commanded by the Duke of the 
Abruzzi, another by Captain Cagni, the third 
by Dr. Cavalli. 

The Duke had decided, while waiting for the 
time of departure, to make sledging trips in 
the neighborhood of the camp, in preparation 
for the final dash. The first sally came near 
proving fatal. The dogs had been galloping 
for an hour on the ice, when the fog suddenly 
closed in with squalls of snow, and a gale of 
unprecedented violence began to blow. The 
tracks disappeared, erased by the storm; the 
dogs, when they could no longer find them, 
rushed about bewildered, and finally, with 
alarming rapidity, started off down a steep 
slope. 

“Where were we?” writes the Duke of the 
Abruzzi. “We were on a glacier. I dashed 
forward with Petigax; but we had traversed 
barely sixty-five feet, when we perceived that 
the ice came to an abrupt end. Then we tried 
to halt our companions by shouting to them, but 
in vain. The dogs, seeing Petigax’s lantern in 
front of them, dashed on at a gallop in that di¬ 
rection. Cagni and I, together with our two 
sledges and their dogs, were precipitated from 
the glacier into the bay — a fall of thirty-three 
feet. Happily, the other sledges were able to 
stop in time. Cagni’s first words, mingled with 
the howls of the dogs, made me tremble, but I 
was soon reassured. Like myself, he had 
escaped uninjured. After having calmed our 
comrades, who, from the top of the glacier, 
were pelting us with anxious questions, we 
waited until they could join us. 

“A quarter of an hour (it seemed a century to 
me) elapsed. At last I breathed freely, for I 
caught the vague gleam of a light, and beheld 
the shadow of a tall man appear. It was Peti¬ 
gax. He was already quite close to me, and 
preceded our comrades and our sledges. We 
immediately began to hunt for our road. Peti¬ 
gax marched at the head. Every few moments 
the wind extinguished our lantern, and com¬ 
pelled us to halt and form a circle around it, in 
order to relight it. At first we tried to follow a 
given direction, but we were soon forced to re¬ 
trace our path because of the holes and 
crevasses which we encountered at every step. 

“At last we were able to get out of the hole 
into which we had fallen, and we found a 
smoother stretch of ice, which must be that of 
the bay. But even then we were not done with 
our troubles. We marched on haphazard, sup¬ 
posing that we were going in the right direction, 
but without knowing whither, because we could 
see absolutely nothing. The snow froze on our 
eyelashes, and from time to time we were 


obliged to rub them with our hands, to melt it 
and keep our eyelids open. 

tl | was already beginning to fear that we 
should be obliged to remain exposed to that 
tempest for many hours, when suddenly the sky 
cleared and permitted a view of the stars. W e 
were able to recognize one of them, and we made 
haste to direct our march by its position. Soon 
we heard the distant sound of a bell, the one 
belonging to the camp, which our comrades, 
feeling uneasy about us, were ringing in order to 
help us recover our road. 

“We had lost only one dog, which had been 
wounded in the fall, and two sledges, which 
we were obliged to abandon. I was already 
congratulating myself on the lucky outcome of 
our excursion, when, on taking off my gloves, I 
found the fingers of my left hand partly frozen." 

“The fingers of my left hand were partly 
frozen." The Duke states the fact quite simply: 
but the injury was more far-reaching than he 
had supposed, for it was necessary to amputate 
two of his fingers to prevent gangrene. 

Moreover, this injury was to have distressing 
consequences, since he was obliged to forgo the 
sledge expedition that was soon to set out for 
the Pole. He was compelled to wait for long 
months — long months of hope and of anguish 
— for the return of his companions who had set 
out, after having sworn to their Prince and 
friend that they would save the honor of the ex¬ 
pedition by pushing their march northward as 
far as human strength would permit. 

On March n, the sledges set out in two 
parties, constituting one expedition, under the 
command of Captain Cagni. He dashed for¬ 
ward with thirteen sledges, each loaded with 
six hundred and forty pounds of baggage, and 
drawn by one hundred and two dogs. En¬ 
camped at Cape P ligely, at a temperature of 
33 0 below zero, the Duke, with a heavy heart, 
witnessed the departure of his friends, and 
there awaited the return of his lieutenants. 

April and May passed; June was drawing to 
its close, and the Duke was giving up hope, 
when suddenly a pitiable convoy made its ap¬ 
pearance. 11 was Cagni and his three companions, 
haggard, exhausted, at the end of their strength. 
They had only two sledges left; the rest they 
had been forced to abandon as they had been 
obliged gradually to sacrifice the disabled dogs. 
They were absent one hundred and four days. 

Cagni narrated the frightful tale of his adven¬ 
tures, and as he pictured the dangers encoun¬ 
tered, the hardships endured, the difficulties 
conquered, the Duke's regret constantly in¬ 
creased. 

Cagni had gone farther than Nansen. On 
April 25 he reached latitude 86° 34', and 





longitude 68°, and as he had then provisions for 
only thirty days more, two hundred rations of 
pemmican, four sledges, and thirty-four dogs, 
this result consoled the Duke for his mis¬ 
fortune. 

“How 1 envy your' he said, over and over, 
to his intrepid companion. 

Unfortunately, dogs and sledges were not the 
only thing that the expedition had lost. The 
first party of Cagni’s caravan had got sepa¬ 
rated from its commander during the return 
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journey, had gone astray and disappeared 
amid the ice. 

After eighteen days spent in fruitless search, 
the Duke of the Abruzzi was forced to give up 
all hope of finding his three unfortunate com¬ 
rades. 

Moreover, the thaw came. The Polar Star 
broke loose suddenly, and, borne by the floes of 
ice, floated away abruptly, while the crew were 
engaged in packing up their stores in order to 
put them aboard. A headlong chase for the 





























whaler ensued — a chase in which each man 
boarded her in the clothes that he happened to 
be wearing at the moment, abandoning on the 
P' land everything — tents, weapons, furs, and 
so forth. 

Cables were thrown out, the Polar Star was 
moored, and all the stores which the party had 
been afraid they must sacrifice were put on 
board. On August 16, 1900, the Polar Star 
quitted the Bay of Teplitz, where she had re- 
l ' mained pocketed for almost a year. 


I I I 

The Duke brought back from this expedition 
a keener taste than ever for adventures far afield. 
He had lost all taste for sedentary life; he 
had but one thought: to set off afresh for other 
horizons, to attack new obstacles of nature. 

Chance was to furnish an occasion a few 
months later. 

In 1901, at a meeting of the English Geo¬ 
graphical Society, Stanley expressed a wish that 
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"some person devoted to his task, some lover of 
the Alps, would take Ruwenzori as his goal, and 
make a finished job of it by exploring it, from 
top to bottom, in all its spacious valleys and its 
profound gorges.” 

From the day that wish was expressed, the 
Duke of the Abruzzi determined to bring it to 
realization. 

The work was well fitted to tempt him; it 
gave him pleasure to cooperate with the cele¬ 
brated explorer — to carry on his task and 
complete it. Moreover, his taste for adven¬ 
ture and for the unknown was peculiarly 
whetted by the mystery of this gigantic moun¬ 
tain mass, which Had been forgotten for twenty- 
four centuries and was suddenly rediscovered on 
the morning of May 24, 1888, by the immortal 
Stanley, in the course of one of his long and 
daring journeys, which had led him along the 
shores of Lake Albert Nyanza, to the foot of a 
mountain with white peaks, which people de¬ 
clared — so his servant told him — were cov¬ 
ered with salt. It was Ruwenzori, the marvel¬ 
ous pile of which the most remote history had 
spoken, but which was believed to be merely 
legendary, since the record had asserted that 
the Nile had its source in a mountain of silver, 
and that Hgypt was rendered fertile by the 
abundant snow that fell in the heart of Africa. 

The exploration of Ruwenzori had attracted 
several travelers — W. G. Stairs, in 1889; Dr. 
F. Schulmann, in 1891; G. F. Scott Elliott in 
1894 ar| d 1895; G. S. Moore and Sir Harry 
Johnston, in 1900; W. H. Wylde and Ward, in 
1901; the Rev. A. B. Fisher, in 1903; Dr. J. 
David and M. T. Dawe, in 1904; Douglas W. 
Freshfield and A. L. Mumm, in 1905; but not 
one of these explorers, not one of these expedi¬ 
tions, had succeeded in exploring the whole of 
the mountain; no one had been able to describe 
its configuration, to make an accurate list of its 
peaks, to fix the line where the water-sheds part, 
to draw a complete map of it. Little or nothing 
was known even about the results that had been 
obtained, when the Duke of the Abruzzi decided 
to apply himself to the realization of the wish 
expressed by the great Stanley, who was fated 
to die before it had been granted. 

The Duke made his preparations for this ex¬ 
ploration with as much thoroughness as on pre¬ 
vious expeditions. He selected his companions 
with great care, took men in whom he had per¬ 
fect confidence, and devoted himself for a period 
of many weeks to arranging the details of the 
expedition. The planning of the equipment 
was particularly difficult, since he had to pre¬ 
pare himself for a long journey in the tropics and 
also for a prolonged sojourn amid snow and ice. 

For companions the Duke of the Abruzzi se¬ 


lected Captain Cagni, who had already so often 
shared with him hardship and danger; Edward 
Winspeare, naval lieutenant; Achille Cavalli 
Molinelli, doctor major of marines; Alexandre 
Roccati, doctor of natural sciences; and Vit¬ 
torio Sella, the photographer. To this general 
staff he added two experienced and reliable 
guides with whom he had accomplished many 
daring climbs, Giuseppe Petigax and Cesare 
Ollier, and the intrepid porters, Giuseppe Bro- 
cherel and Lorenzo Petigax; an assistant photog¬ 
rapher, Erminio Brotta; and a well-tested cook, 
Igino Igini, who had already more than once 
cooked for His Royal Highness in queer and 
trying places: on the polar ice, on the ice of the 
mountains, and on the rocks of mountain peaks. 

On April 16, 1906, the Duke of the Abruzzi 
and his companions in adventure embarked 
on board the Bur germeister, and sailed toward 
Africa, landing at Mombasa on the Indian 
Ocean. On May 4 the expedition took the 
train, which in two days conveyed them across 
immense and monotonous plains, depopulated 
by the sleeping-sickness,— that terror of Africa, 

— to Kisumu, on Lake Victoria, where it em¬ 
barked on the evening of May 6, arriving at 
3.30 in the afternoon of the 7th at Entebbe, the 
terminus. It was now about to plunge into 
semi-virgin regions. 

On May 15 the preparations for departure 
were completed. The caravan was carrying 
complete materials for camp-tents, beds, sleep¬ 
ing-bags, camp-stools, tables, baths, tableware; 
hermetically sealed cases containing clothing, 
photographic apparatus, and instruments for 
zoological, mineralogical, and botanical re¬ 
search, and other cases containing the care¬ 
fully packed weapons for hunting— the whole 
forming a total of 114 bales, numbered and 
labeled, which, as each bale weighed fifty 
pounds—amounted to a load of 5,700 pounds. 

The stock of provisions had been calculated 
to cover an absence of forty days in the high 
mountains, above the snow-line, and the time 
requisite to reach the mountain from Entebbe 
and return. There were 80 packages of pro¬ 
visions, each of which weighed 50 pounds, 
making an additional burden of 4,000 pounds. 

For the transportation of these 194 bales of 
baggage, with their total weight of 9,700 pounds, 
one hundred and ninety-four porters were re¬ 
quired, to whom were added the chiefs of the 
caravan, and their own porters, the blacks in 
charge of the horses and mules, divers servants 

— in all, a body of four hundred persons, a per¬ 
fect regiment, on whom the Duke of the Abruzzi 
imposed a severe but indispensable discipline. 

On May 15, 1906, this imposing and pictur¬ 
esque troop left Entebbe for Fort-Portal, distant 
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about 180 miles, where it was to set up its 
revictualing camp. 

The exploration began. It was a long and 
laborious expedition across the immense and 
fertile territories of Uganda, which have been 
converted, in the space of a few years of mis¬ 
sions, from the most abominable barbarism to 
an almost miraculous civilization. The cara¬ 
van’s way led through splendid equatorial for¬ 
ests, beautiful as fairyland, where flowers won¬ 


derful in variety, luxuriance, and coloring grew 
upon a carpet of mosses and many-hued ferns, 
giving out a perfume of acacias, mimosas, honey¬ 
suckles, and jasmines. The daily stage was from 
ten to twenty miles. The caravan was contin¬ 
ually met by the neighboring tribes, who had 
journeyed forth to meet it, in order to offer it 
their good wishes and to overwhelm it with gifts. 
On May 29 it reached Fort-Portal, the last out¬ 
post of European civilization, which is situated, 
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as it were, at the gateway of the mysterious 
mountains, the attack upon which was imme¬ 
diately undertaken. 

Gradually reducing the number of his porters 
as the caravan mounted from plateau to pla¬ 
teau, substituting for the Bajunda of the plains 
robust Bakondo, stanch and magnificent ath¬ 
letes, the Duke of the Abruzzi, by a difficult 
march, reached the valley of Mobuku, a regular 
lake of mud. This he set himself to ascend, in 
advance of his caravan, to Bujongolo, an eagle's 
eyrie perched at a level of 12,350 feet above 
the sea. 

He arrived here on June 6, greatly in ad¬ 
vance of the caravan. In order to outstrip it, 
he had made a forced march that displayed 
strikingly his physical endurance. The path 
that he followed was full of water and slime, 
and the Duke sank in it up to his knees; 
under the slough his feet encountered stones, 
bits of wood, became entangled in creepers, 
struck against rotten tree-trunks; in order to 
keep from falling and becoming mired in the 
uncertain and decomposed soil, he was forced 
to cling to the thorny underwood, and to ad¬ 
vance by leaps from stone to stone. To 
crown all, it was raining—one of those formid¬ 
able equatorial rains of such violence and force 
that it seemed as if the sky were emptying itself 
upon the earth; from the gigantic bamboos, 
heather, and ferns — from all the plants be¬ 
neath which the Duke pressed forward, run¬ 
ning rather than walking — there streamed a 
continuous, enormous shower-bath. Muddy, 
drenched from head to foot, the Duke never 
slackened his headlong, feverish march, and, 
sustaining by his example his more intrepid 
companions, he reached Kichuchu, where he 
decided to make a halt, and establish a camp for 
rest, under the shelter of a wall of rocks. While 
the porters were arriving, one by one, fatigued 
and worn out, the Duke, indefatigable, marvel¬ 
ous in his dash and energy, a genuine chief, pre¬ 
pared the halting-place, directed the installa¬ 
tion, and himself aided in the work beneath a 
downpour which did not slacken. 

The native porters, unaccustomed to harsh 
climates, were at the end of their strength, be¬ 
numbed, shivering with cold, and had to be 
sent back. But on the morrow, almost at day¬ 
break, the Duke gave the remainder of the cara¬ 
van the signal for departure, and the forward 
march was resumed — a march as difficult, as 
exhausting as before. The way led over slopes so 
steep that all hands, the Duke, his companions, 
and the natives, had to proceed on all fours, 
like animals, clinging with hands and feet 
to the infrequent creepers and to the still more 
infrequent bushes, until, at last, they reached a 


plateau upon which opened a valley filled 
with a huge, strange, and impressive forest. 

" It was a diabolical forest," says the Duke of 
the Abruzzi; "it had a flavor of dreams and 
nightmare; it seemed to be the work of some 
tremendous theatrical decorator who, for the 
exigencies of an extraordinary and luxurious 
stage-setting, had imagined a forest at once 
fantastic, magnificent, and ignoble. Over the 
ground, thickly strewn with the rot of centuries, 
ran a high forest heather. We advanced be¬ 
neath terrifying trees, whose trunks and branches 
were covered with thick mosses, which hung 
down in long beards, imparting to the plants a 
strangely contorted aspect; they seemed to be 
swollen, laden with tumors, affected by a gigantic 
greenish, yellowish, reddish leprosy. There was 
not a leaf on the branches, and yet the air was 
dark because of the interlacing of dead tree- 
trunks overhead, entangled in the most inex¬ 
tricable fashion possible, covered with viscous, 
slippery, noxious mosses. I had never before 
and I have never since traversed so impressive 
a forest; I had the feeling that I was marching 
through one of those pre-historic forests which 
marked the evolutions of the earth, and which, 
composed of a primordial vegetation, died in one 
of those monstrous decompositions whence 
sprang the beds of coal." 

Thus did the caravan pursue its toilsome 
march, and reach the bed of a torrent, the Mo¬ 
buku, which flows beneath a dome of fantastic 
vegetation, and debouches, at last, upon another 
plateau. 

"There," says the Duke, "an unexpected and 
ravishing spectacle awaited us—that of a valley 
covered with flowers that seemed to have come 
from some prodigiously rich hothouse, and to 
have been set out by delicate artists. We walked 
through a meadow glittering and perfumed with 
laurel trees, orchids, mulberry trees, on carpets 
of violets and forget-me-nots, amid buttercups 
and geraniums — an indescribable vegetation 
reaching as far as the eye could see. The ground, 
carpeted with a thick and elastic layer of club- 
mosses and other mosses, was studded with 
tufts of immortelles, of silvery, pink, and yellow 
flowers, helycrisis. Here and there rose the lofty 
stalks of lobelia, regular funeral torches, which 
alternated with the monstrous ramifications of 
the gigantic seneci. It was a sight so different 
from what we were accustomed to see, that we 
had not eyes enough wherewith to gaze and fix 
the picture in our memories." 

At Bujongolo the camp was pitched, and 
the period of intrepid climbing began. With¬ 
out counting reconnoitering expeditions and 
repetitions of the ascents for the purpose of du¬ 
plicating experiments and comparing observa- 
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tions, the Duke of the Abruzzi, between ihe 
10th of June and the ioth of July, scaled sixteen 
peaks, the lowest of which approached within 
six hundred and fifty feet that giant of the 
Alps, Mont Blanc. The following is a list of the 
ascents accomplished in thirty days by the Duke, 
sometimes without guides, and sometimes — 
most frequently — with the guides Petigax, 
Ollier, and Brocherel, his faithful and skilful 
companions of the rocks and the ice: 

In Mount Baker, the peak Edward, 15,837 
feet, which he 
ascended three 
times; the peak 
Semper, 15,694 
feet; in Mount 
Stanley, the peak 
Margherita, 16,656 
feet; the peak 
Alexandra, 16,591 
feet, the two lofti¬ 
est peaks of Ru- 
wenzori; the peak 
Helena, 16,234 
feet; the peak 
Louise of Savoy, 

15,860 feet; the 
Victor Emmanuel, 

15,938 feet; the 
Wollaston, 15,142 
feet; in Mount 
Emin, the peak 
Humbert, 15,649 
feet; the Moore, 

15,125 feet; i n 
Mount Gessi, the 
peak Yolanda, 

15,499 feet; the 
Brottego, 15,337 
feet; and the 
Stairs, 14,917 feet; 
in all, a total of 
204,479 feet in 
height. 

It is not possible 
to narrate in detail 
all these ascents, in the course of which the 
Duke displayed all his inexhaustible resources 
of physical and moral vigor and enthusiasm, 
electrifying his little band, sustaining, firing the 
courage of his negro porters, who were terrified 
by the fear of the unknown, and shivering with 
cold and with fright at the marches which 
they were obliged to make up the slopes of the 
mountains above the abysses. Each day was 
marked by its own effort and its own exploit. 

The most stirring was that on which, during 
a march of three days pushed with irresistible 
ardor, beneath rain, through storm and tempest, 


the Duke of the Abruzzi, who was accompanied 
by Petigax and Brocherel, set his conquering foot, 
at last, upon the highest peak of Ruwenzori. 

The climb had been difficult, because of 
the vapors that rose from the depths of the 
valleys and totally obscured the atmosphere. 
Impatient for success, the Duke of the Abruzzi 
had cast all prudence to the winds. Petigax 
was marching at the head of the rope, chopping 
steps in the ice when the slope became too steep; 
the first of the twin peaks which surmount 

Ruwenzori was 
thus achieved at 
half past seven 
o'clock on the 18th 
of June. Opposite 
another reared it¬ 
self, threatening 
difficult access. 
Two paths pre¬ 
sented themselves: 
one was long and 
easy, but it in¬ 
volved their de¬ 
scending again to 
the valley and de¬ 
ferring the victory 
to another day; 
theotherwasshort 
but perilous, run¬ 
ning along the 
almost perpen¬ 
dicular wall of the 
glacier, and sur¬ 
mounted by a for¬ 
midable cornice. 

Silently the 
Duke listened to 
his guides, as they 
set forth the ad¬ 
vantages and in¬ 
conveniences of 
the two roads, and 
the dangers of the 
second. Then, 
without uttering 
a word, indicating his decision by a gesture 
only,— a decision which might end in his death 
in the solitudesof ice, where, ever since the earth 
had been revolving on its axis, no man had come, 
as yet, — he pointed to the shortest way: 

, “That one!” 

The guides, without hesitation, immediately 
stripped themselves of their sacks and of every 
useless object; they would pick them up on 
their return, if possible; and the ascent began 
at once. 

In the fog, Petigax led the way; the little 
band went straight to the wall of ice, without the 
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slightest hesitation, for the smallest error, the 
smallest deviation led, on the right hand and 
the left, to unfathomable abysses. 

Petigax, the Duke, and Ollier advanced upon a 
slope so steep that they were vertically one above 
another. With great blows of his ax Petigax 
hewed footholds in the ice, hoisted himself from 
step to step, followed by the Duke, upon whom 
rained down the shower of ice-chunks. In this 
manner the alpine climbers reached the base of 
the overhanging cornice, which they must pass 
round in order to reach the sharp-pointed sum¬ 
mit. Glued to the wall of ice, advancing slowly 
and surely upon a dizzy slope, they found, at 
last, a narrow indentation, six and a half feet 
in height, which permitted of their attacking 
the summit. 

Slowly Petigax chopped in the ice a broad 
shelf, upon which the Duke first, and after him 
Ollier, rested themselves before the final climb. 

Then Ollier made a buttress of himself, took 
on his robust shoulders his comrade Petigax, 

who, planting his ax in the ice, used it as a 

crampon with which he hoisted himself upon 

the conquered ridge. Victory! 

“We had emerged from the fog,” says the 
Duke of the Abruzzi. “ Round about us every¬ 
thing was resplendent with light; beneath our 
feet was outstretched an extraordinary sea of 
clouds, above which, driven by the wind, ran 
light little spirals of an ashy white; opposite 
us, all sparkling, myriads of crystals flamed 
dazzlingly. The spectacle was one of sublime 
grandeur." 

Then, drawing from his bag the Italian flag, 
with its three vivid colors, which bore, em¬ 
broidered upon it, the motto, “ Dare and Hope," 
which Queen Margherita of Savoy had solemnly 
and with emotion given to him at his departure, 
the Duke triumphantly unfolded it, and planted 
it on the proud summit of conquered Ruwen- 
zori. And, in order that history might remem¬ 
ber the two countries which had aided in pene¬ 
trating the mysteries of the mountain where the 
sources of the Nile are born, he associated them 
with the victory which he had just won by 
giving to the two highest peaks of Ruwenzori 
the names of the Queens of England and Italy; 
one, the most lofty (16,660 feet), was baptized 
Margherita; the other (16,590 feet) was named 
Alexandra. 

Indefatigable, indifferent to rain, to storm, to 
snow, to cold, passing dark hours in the midst 
of electrical tempests, the Duke made haste with 
his task, took minute bearings of this part of 
the mountain, descended into the valley of the 
Mobuku, and attacked the mountains of the 
valley of the Bujuku. Here he climbed all 
the peaks, among them that called Humbert 


(15,650 feet), and in the course of a few weeks 
of incredible activity, with a dash that aston¬ 
ished his comrades and seemed to disarm 
hostile Nature, he finished the exploration of 
Ruwenzori, having realized, in the most com¬ 
plete and admirable manner, the wish of 
Stanley. 

Those thirty days had been passed by the 
Duke at an altitude of 13,000 feet, with a light 
and summery camp equipment, sleeping with 
two other men in one small alpine tent, on the 
ground, in a bag, or rolled up in a blanket, his 
clothing almost always drenched with rain or 
snow, exposed to cold and wind, amid the thou¬ 
sand difficulties which await those who love the 
mountains and love them for their constant 
savagery. On July 16, having terminated his 
African climbs with that of Yolanda peak 
in the Gessi Mountains, the Duke, after a 
last and a long look at that panorama of the 
mass spread out at his feet, and which he was 
quitting regretfully, gave the signal for the re¬ 
turn, carrying back from his expedition the most 
precious geographical and botanical documents. 

Five months later, at a solemn session of the 
Italian Geographical Society, he made a report 
of the mission which he had voluntarily under¬ 
taken. 


I V 


The most recent of the Duke's exploits, the 
supreme jewel of his heroic career, is the ex¬ 
traordinary exploration which he conducted last 
year, across the soltitudes of the Himalayas, for 
the purpose of attempting the ascent of their 
loftiest peaks, among them that giant which 
hides its head in clouds almost eternal, at a 
height of 28,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. 

It was on March 26, 1909, that the Duke of 
the Abruzzi set out from Marseilles, taking with 
him the Marchese di Negrotto Cabliazzo, three 
artillery officers, Dr. di Philippi and his wife, 
and the guides who had accompanied him on 
his former expeditions — Petigax, Brocherel, 
and Ollier. 

The case of the Marchese di Negrotto was 
decidedly unusual. He had never made an 
ascent, and therefore, when the Duke proposed 
that he should accompany him, he hesitated for 
a moment, torn between the desire to take part 
in that expedition and the fear of being an em¬ 
barrassment, through his lack of experience. 
But the Duke, who was well acquainted with 
his aide-de-camp, insisted, and succeeded in 
persuading him. He had no cause to regret it. 

In accordance with his custom, during the 
two months which preceded his departure, the 
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Duke devoted himself entirely to the prepara¬ 
tions. He procured all the necessary instru¬ 
ments, and the numerous and perfected stores. 
He made two trips to England, for the purpose 
of procuring his equipment and tents—the three 
classic models of tents: the “Equatorial,” the 
largest and most convenient but difficult to 
transport; the “Whymper,” which can shelter 
as many as three persons; and the “Mummery,” 
the smallest type, which is very low, and is 
suitable for one person only. He also carried 
sixty cases of provisions, each containing all 
that was required for twelve persons for one day, 
from tobacco to marmalade. He carried also 
sleeping-sacks, which were composed of three 
layers, the inner one of goat’s skin, the next of 
down, and the outer one of camel’s hair. 

On April 9 the Oceana reached Bombay, 
and that same day, going straight to the goal 
which he had set for himself, the Duke took the 
railway for Rawilpindi, where he arrived on the 
9th. On the 13th, all his stores loaded upon 
strange two-wheeled native vehicles, harnessed 
to “ekka” ponies, were forwarded toSchrinagar. 
The expedition had set out ahead, in landaus, 
the local authorities having thought that the 
“donga” carriages of the country were not 
sufficiently luxurious for a prince. This was 
not a happy inspiration, and the Duke came 
near being obliged to pursue his journey on 
foot. The ancient landaus which had been 
brought forth in his honor broke down at the 
first shock. It was necessary to repair them, 
and it was only by dint of infinite precautions 
that the Duke and his suite were able to reach 
Schrinagar. 

On April 24 Sir Francis Younghusband and 
his wife, as well as Madame Philippi, quitted 
the caravan, whose real expedition was about to 
begin. The caravan set out on the march, 
mounted, in part, upon ponies; then the horses 
were abandoned and replaced by porters from 
Cashmere, finally numbering two hundred and 
fifty persons. 

The passage of the rivers was generally made 
on primitive bridges, consisting of a thick rope 
stretched from one bank to the other, and of 
two cords stretched a yard above it, forming 
balustrades. In order to cross, it was necessary 
to walk on one of the ropes, holding on with 
one’s hands to the side-ropes. 

The first time one crosses on these strange 
trapezes, which oscillate at every step while the 
water flows dizzily beneath, the impression is 
decidedly terrifying. “It seemed,” said the 
Marchese di Negrotto, “as if the water were 
motionless, and the traveler were flying above 
it, borne on a whirlwind, in an impetuous and 
fantastic flight.” 
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The revictu'aling camp was established at 
Rkdasso, on a spur which extends upon the 
glacier, at an altitude of 13,000 feet. On May 
21, the Duke and his companions, leaving 
Rkdasso, began an uninterrupted march, in 
which they halted by day only for their meals, 
by night only for sleep. They proceeded thus 
for four days in the imposing solitude of the 
glacier, leaping across all the crevasses which 
intersected their road, and reaching, on May 
25th, the immense mass of K2. 

Here began the most perilous enterprise 
which the Duke had set himself. Day broke on 
May 26 in a dense vapor of fog, which floated 
about the great mountain-tops, upon the snows 
which no human foot had ever trod. The ther¬ 
mometer then indicated io° below zero. From 
time to time the mists parted, allowing the 
party to catch a glimpse of monstrous rocky 
cliffs covered with eternal glaciers, which 
seemed to stretch out into the infinite.' They 
were at an altitude of more than 16,900 feet. 
The little detachment, lost in this aerial im¬ 
mensity, gazed in silence toward the summit of 
the mountain which the fog persisted in con¬ 
cealing. After several hours of waiting, the 
atmosphere cleared, and K2 appeared in all its 
majesty, like an enormous Cervin. Almost im¬ 
mediately the Duke recognized the impossibility 
of conquering the gigantic needle, whose rocky 
flanks appeared favorable to avalanches and its 
slopes to the most formidable landslides. 

He decided, however, to go on and attempt 
the ascent. The expedition separated, to ex¬ 
plore the neighborhood and see whether it 
would not be possible to find, on some side of the 
mountain, a point at which they could attack it. 

The Duke, with two guides, set out, leaving 
his companions in camp. His reconnoissance 
lasted four days, during which the Duke made 
the ascent of a peak 21,125 feet high, near I<2, 
and visited the glacier to the west, a glacier still 
‘unexplored, and that to the east, where Guiller- 
modd had already been; but he was forced to 
recognize the fact that the mountain presented 
itself as inaccessible on all sides. He returned 
to the camp, where, during the entire month of 
June, the expedition devoted itself to the topo¬ 
graphical and photographic mapping of the 
whole region. 

Having been obliged to abandon the ascent 
of I<2, the Duke directed his steps to Shogolisa 
or Bridepeak, which he wished to try to climb. 

The weather was very variable, fine weather 
alternating with dense fogs, and the road was 
excessively fatiguing. Moreover, the altitude 
at which the expedition had been living for two 
days was beginning to make its depressing 
effects felt, and an effort which elsewhere would 
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have been normal became impossible at these 
heights. Several members of the party began to 
lose their appetite,to feel disgust for the preserved 
meat; their sleep became heavy and troubled; 
the Duke alone preserved all his forces intact, 
ate with excellent appetite, and slept soundly. 

On arriving at the foot of Shogolisa, while Dr. 
di Philippi and Lieutenant Negrotto remained 
at the glacier in order to make botanical re¬ 
searches and take photographs in the neighbor¬ 
hood, the Duke with six guides began the ascent 
of the peak, and at the first jump transported 
his camp to an altitude of 21,450 feet. 

The weather, which was still overcast, com¬ 
pelled him to halt for several days, but as soon 
as the mist dispersed, he resumed the ascent in 
two stages, carrying his camp on 1,625 feet 
higher, — that is to say, to an altitude of 23,075 
feet. The guides, who had followed him thus 
far, and had been able to carry provisions for 
four persons only, returned to the lower camp; 
the Duke remained at a height of 23,075 feet for 
a day and a night, and at daybreak on the mor¬ 
row,— that is, on July 17,— he set off again 
toward the summit for his last effort, having 
with him Petigax and the two Brocherels. 

It was eleven o'clock in the morning, and the 
small and valiant band had ascended 1,300 feet, 
when the fog, which had been growing more and 
more dense, stopped their march. The four 
men, who appeared to be directing their path 
toward heaven, and who might be hurled into 
the unfathomable abyss at any moment by a 
gust of wind or the crashing down of an ava¬ 
lanche, came to a halt and waited patiently. It 
was then three o'clock in the afternoon. For 
three hours they waited, motionless, lost in the 
mist, on the dizzy slopes of the unknown colos¬ 
sus. Silent, barely able to make out each other's 
figures, they hoped for clearing weather. They no 
longer saw anything, either heaven or earth. 

The fog grew more and more dense. The 
three children of the mountain gazed at the 
Duke, who was grave and silent. With his 
sight he tried to pierce the thick mist, to catch a 
glimpse of that peak which he felt to be so close, 
an.l which was hiding itself. Vain hopes! It 
was impossible to go on, they could see nothing, 
the whole mountain seemed to vanish in a gray¬ 
ish uniformity, the cold was intense. The Duke 
was forced to yield to the invincible hostility of 
Nature. 

Very tranquilly, in his calm voice, renouncing 


And in a single march they performed the 
return journey, a great sorrow in their hearts. 
They were four marches distant from the camp 
installed at the foot of the Bridepeak, where 
their companions were encamped and waiting 
for them. 

“Well, Your Highness?" they asked him 
anxiously. 

“ Barometer 308," he replied, which was the 
approximate equivalent of 24,375 feet. 

Luigi Amedeo of Savoy had beaten the 
world's record of mountain-climbing. 

The expedition started back, without delay, 
on its return. On August 13th it was at 
Schrinagar, having taken a different route from 
Askole from the one they had taken in going, 
and traversed at an altitude of 17,550 feet the 
Skoro, where the explorers suddenly beheld, 
after so much snow, so many precipitous cliffs, a 
valley all in flower, which seemed the abode of 
eternal spring. 

It was like a return to life. Profound emo¬ 
tion took possession of all at the sight of that 
splendid paradise. It was not only the botan¬ 
ist, Dr. Philippi, who bent down to pluck those 
flowers and grasses, but the entire detachment, 
who, when they resumed their road to Skardo, 
bore in their arms and in their buttonholes bou¬ 
quets of forget-me-nots, gentians, and little 
wild pinks. 

The wjiole expedition found themselves 
reunited at Bombay on August 26. They em¬ 
barked for Europe on the 28th on board the 
Oceana , bringing back from their journey a rich 
and abundant harvest of scientific information 
about an almost unknown region, comprising 
within its limits Little Tibet, Cashmere, Bal- 
tistan, and the Karakoram. 

In 1896 the Duke of the Abruzzi had already 
been dreaming of attempting the ascent of 
Nangat Perbat, a summit 26,375 ^ eet ]n height, 
situated 125 miles from K2. The Indian 
plague led him to give up this daring project. 
So he took it up again thirteen years later, or 
thereabouts. He has beaten the magnificent 
records of Dr. Longtag, who in 1905 attained an 
altitude of 24,297 feet on the Trisul, and of 
Dr. Graham, who climbed the Kabri to the 
height of 23,852 feet. 

But if one were to think that he is satisfied, 
one would prove that he was ill acquainted with 
the Duke. The Mountain has defied him, and 
Luigi Amedeo of Savoy must already be dream- 


all his hopes, the Duke said simply: “Let us ing of making a fresh and final assault upon it, 
descend. . 


faithful to his motto, “Dare and Hope." 
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M R. WILLIAM BETTS was pre¬ 
tending to study the articles dis¬ 
played behind one of the huge 
plate-glass windows of Parker 
and Munn’s Department Store 
on Twenty-third Street. It was only pretense, 
for, suddenly realizing the nature of the display, 
Mr. Betts blushed and moved hastily to another 
window, and so to the main entrance of the 
store, where he stood for some time, irresolute 
and ill at ease, hoping vainly that among the 
many feminine patrons entering and leaving 
Parker and Munn’s he might spy an acquaint¬ 
ance, preferably some woman of discreet years 
and ready good nature. Convinced at last that 
he must rely on himself in the matter that had 


brought him to this singularly alarming neigh¬ 
borhood, he squared his shoulders, and, setting 
his hat more firmly on his head, marched past 
the door-man, to find himself in a strange and 
forbidding city whose narrow, aisle-like streets 
were thronged with women. There was, how¬ 
ever, one man in sight, a hatless, pleasing person 
in a frock-coat, who waved a graceful hand now 
and then. Toward him Mr. Betts made his way. 

“Something you wished, sir?” asked the man. 

“I’m looking for—” Mr. Betts began. “I’m 
looking for-” 

“Yes?” 

“For stockings,” said Mr. Betts hoarsely. 

“Ladies’ or gents’?” 

“Er — ladies’.” 
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“Ladies* hosiery department, third aisle to 
your left.” 

“He needn’t have said it so loud,” thought 
Mr. Betts, conscious of the amused glances of 
several women who happened to be standing 
near. “Third aisle to the left; this must be it.” 

It was a very long aisle, and the shelves be¬ 
hind the counters on either side seemed to con¬ 
tain everything in the world except stockings: 
silks, laces, gloves, and — and — ah, there it 
was! But, hang it all, half the women in New 
York were buying stockings! It was uncom¬ 
monly thoughtless of Rosalie to burden him 
with so awkward an errand. 

Deciding to wait for a lull in the stocking 
trade, Mr. Betts continued down the aisle, paus¬ 
ing at last before a harmless-looking counter 
that displayed an endless variety of articles — 
combs, buttons, hooks and eyes, needles, pins. 
This wasn’t so bad; here one could keep an eye 
on the hosiery department, and at the same 
time grow accustomed to one’s surroundings. 
Then, too, the young woman behind the counter 
looked rather friendly. Seating himself on a 
little plush-covered stool, Air. Betts replied 
gravely, in answer to the young woman’s ques¬ 
tion as to how she could serve him, that he 
would like to look at some pins. 

“Any particular kind of pins?” 

“No,’’ said Mr. Betts; “just pins.” 

It proved remarkably easy to buy pins. Who 
would have imagined that one could get such an 
alarming lot of them for four cents? 

Mr. Betts arose so as to obtain a better view 
of the stocking counter. There were fewer 
women there than when he had passed it, he 
thought. Perhaps, in a few minutes— In the 
meantime, he would make another purchase; 
he would buy- 

“1 think,” he said, “I’d like to buy some 
thread.” 

“White thread?” 

“Yes, please.” 

“What number?” 

“Er— what number would you recom¬ 
mend?” 

“That would depend on what you want it 
for.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Betts. 

“ I can show you a few of the different num¬ 
bers, if you like.” 

“You’re very kind,” said Mr. Betts, “but I 
really don’t need the thread to-day. Some 
other time, perhaps. If you’d be so good as to 
let me have another paper of pins.” 

By the time the second paper of pins was paid 
for, and safe in his pocket, Mr. Betts had ac¬ 
quired some confidence not only in himself but 
in his surroundings, and, noting that the stock¬ 


ing counter was now quite deserted, he bade the 
young woman who had done so much toward 
establishing this confidence a courteous “good 
afternoon,” and started for the hosiery depart¬ 
ment. Once there, he seated himself securely on 
one of the little stools, and, summoning up all 
the dignity at his command, informed the young 
woman who leaned forward to learn his pleasure 
that he desired to look at purple stockings. 

“Silk, cotton, or lisle?” asked the young 
woman, a buxom creature with an amazing head 
of yellow hair. 

“Silk. And — oh, yes! — purple. Like this,” 
he continued, extracting a bit of purple ribbon 
from his card-case. “They’re for my sister, you 
know. She sent me this sample, and - ” 

Mr. Betts stopped abruptly. “There is really 
no reason why I should tell her the story of my 
life,” he thought. “And, if I did, she probably 
wouldn’t believe it,” he concluded, remembering 
the half smile with which his statement had 
been met. 

“ Did she — your sister — tell you what num¬ 
ber she wears?” 

“She wrote me,” replied Mr. Betts, hoping to 
convey by emphasis of the word “wrote” that 
nothing less than written entreaty would have 
caused him to undertake such an unusual errand 
— “she wrote me to get nines.” 

Having indulged in this subtlety of explana¬ 
tion, Mr. Betts watched the young woman as 
she studied the labels on a score or more of 
boxes. He felt almost at ease; he had met the 
enemy, and the stockings were practically his. 

“ I forgot to ask you,” said the young woman, 
placing several boxes on the counter, “whether 
you wanted domestic or imported hose.” 

“So you did,” said Mr. Betts. 

“Well?” 

“The imported, I believe.” 

“They’re more expensive.” 

“Then I’m sure I want the imported. You 
see, my sister is very — I’ll take the imported, 
please.” 

“ I think these will answer,” said the young 
woman. “Just feel the quality.” 

Mr. Betts advanced a timid finger. “Ad¬ 
mirable,” he said. “But do they match?” 

“See for yourself,” answered the young 
woman, handing him the stockings and the bit 
of purple ribbon. 

Concluding that he owed it to his sister—and 
to his dignity — not to refuse, Mr. Betts ac¬ 
cepted the stockings, and, turning on his stool, 
held them up to the light to compare them with 
the ribbon. As he did so, he became aware of a 
presence in the aisle, and, glancing up, looked 
straight into the smiling eyes of Miss Sylvia 
Andrews. And then, since he had not beheld 






k ' IT WAS REALLY TOO EMBARRASSING!” 


those eyes for a whole month, and since he knew 
them to be the most beautiful eyes in the world, 
he forgot everything but his delight at seeing 
them once more. Rising hastily, he removed his 
hat, only to become conscious that the hand he 
would fain extend in greeting contained a pair 
of purple silk stockings. It was really too em¬ 
barrassing! It was cruel, as well; for, instead 
of stopping to speak to him, Miss Andrews 
merely favored him with a charming bow and 
continued on her way. With the stockings still 
in his hand, Mr. Betts stared after her disconso¬ 
lately until a series of affected coughs reminded 
him that the young woman in charge of the 
hosiery department was awaiting his pleasure. 

Turning, he deposited the stockings on the 
counter. "These will do nicely,” he said. 

When Mr. Betts left Parker and Munn’s, it 
was with a neatly wrapped cardboard box in his 
hand. He hadn't cared to have it sent, as that 
would have involved giving his name, and for 
some reason he did not feel inclined to disclose 
his identity to the head of Parker and Munn’s 
hosiery department; nor did he like to carry a 
parcel through the streets. It was most natural, 
then, that he should remember another errand; 
in a neighboring shop he ordered carbon paper 
and a dozen typewriter ribbons, to be sent to his 
stenographer the first thing in the morning. 
"And you might include this in the package, if 
you don’t mind,” he said. 

Nothing remained now of Rosalie’s commis¬ 


sion but for his stenographer to make the stock¬ 
ings into a suitable parcel to be sent by post; 
and he would see that this was done as soon as 
he reached the office in the morning. In the 
meantime, it was very good to know that Miss 
Andrews was in town. No doubt her aunt, Mrs. 
Covington, was with her. When one came to 
town in September, it was usually only for a day 
or two, and then one seldom stopped at one’s 
house. Still, there was no harm in trying. He 
would ring up the Covington house after dinner. 
But when, after dinner, he attempted to tele¬ 
phone, Central, alas! uttered the sad words, 
"The party don’t answer.” 

Miss Sylvia Andrews had been greatly sur¬ 
prised — and amused — by her encounter with 
Mr. Betts in Parker and Munn’s; she had been 
not a little curious, as well. Why in the world 
should he be buying purple silk stockings? And 
for whom? Not that it was any affair of hers. 
Still, since Mr. Betts had, on previous occasions, 
shown a preference, a very decided preference, 
for her company, and since his sister Rosalie was 
one of her best friends* it was only natural that 
she should feel a certain interest in him. And 
when a young man in whom one was faintly in¬ 
terested made puzzling purchases, did not one 
owe it to him to allow him to explain? Obvi¬ 
ously, one did. 

Having arrived at this conclusion, Miss An¬ 
drews suggested to her aunt, Mrs. Covington,— 
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suggested so artfully that no one could have 
convinced Mrs. Covington that she herself had 
not evolved the idea,— that the legal paper to 
be signed on the morrow might be signed most 
conveniently at the law offices of Mr. William 
Betts. 

William Betts, attorney and counselor-at- 
law, was a very different person from William 
Betts, purchaser of silk stockings. Indeed, in 
this former capacity he was looked upon as 
an exceedingly promising young man. Grave 
judges delighted in his respectful manner and 
address, and older and more influential lawyers, 
noting his strict observance of all those unwrit¬ 
ten rules upon which the honor and integrity of 
their profession rested, were inclined to favor 
him in a number of ways, so that, in spite of his 
youth (he was only twenty-eight), he could be 
said to have covered no little distance on the 
road to success. 

The following morning, this tortuous and 
sometimes tiresome road led him by a most in¬ 
direct route to his offices on the third floor of the 
Granite Building, lower Broadway, where he 
arrived a little after eleven. Bidding his ste¬ 
nographer, Miss Miller, a grave “good morning,” 
he entered his private office, deposited his hat, 
stick, and gloves in a closet, unlocked his desk, 
and, sitting down, unfolded the Daily Law 
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Journal and Court Calendar. Finding nothing 
of particular interest in its pages, he turned to 
the small pile of letters that lay at his elbow. 
These, too, proved uninteresting, but, never¬ 
theless, several of them must be answered. He 
would, he decided, dictate the answers at once; 
he was on the point of ringing for Miss Miller, 
when she entered from the outer office. 

“A Mrs. Covington and a young lady to see 
you,” she said. “Will you see them?” 

In scarcely less time than it would have taken 
him to answer Miss Miller’s question, Mr. Betts 
was out of his chair, through the door, and assur¬ 
ing Mrs. Covington — while looking at her niece 
— that he appreciated fully the inestimable 
honor of her presence. And would she and Miss 
Andrews please come into his private office? 
Once there, he found them chairs, insisted that 
he wasn’t busy, that all his time was at their 
disposal, and, further, found opportunity, while 
Mrs. Covington extracted a serious-looking legal 
document from her bag, to inform Miss Andrews 
of his attempt at telephoning the evening before, 
and to confess his desolation at not having had 
a word with her in Parker and Munn’s. 

“ I think you might have stopped a moment,” 
he said. 

“ But you were so very busy.” 

Mr. Betts blushed. “Those — er — stock¬ 
ings were for Rosalie,” he explained. “She has 
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some sort of a purple gown, and her maid forgot 
to pack the stockings that went with it. So she 
wrote me to get a pair — wrote me four days 
ago. Are you stopping another night in town? 
And may I call this evening?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Andrews; “we shall be at 
the Holland House until day after to-morrow, 
arid I should love to have you call this evening. 
Of course, I knew the stockings must be for 
Rosalie,” she added, “ and I think you were very 
good-natured to buy them for her.” 

“ It was rather a bore; I put off getting them 
as long as I dared. But I’m glad I bought them; 
otherwise I shouldn’t have known you were in 
town.” 

Having delivered himself of this graceful 
and sincere speech, Mr. Betts, assuming a more 
businesslike manner, accepted the document 
Mrs. Covington now extended, and inspected 
it carefully. 

“Ah,” he said, “a deed to property on West 
Eighty-third Street. You wish to sign it, no 
doubt.” 

“Yes, that's it.” 

“There’s a notary on the next floor; I’ll send 
my stenographer for him.” 

“If you would be so kind.” 

Had Mr. Betts, at this moment, stepped to 
the door and sent his stenographer for the 
notary, instead of ringing for her, it is probable 
that this story would never have been written. 


But it seemed so much more professional and 
important to ring. It wasn’t every young law¬ 
yer who could afford a stenographer, who had 
offices, and bells to ring. So Mr. Betts touched 
the button beside his desk, and when Miss Miller 
entered, he ignored her presence long enough for 
Miss Andrews to notice that she was rather 
pretty, and that — good gracious!—she was 
wearing (one could see them plainly, for her skirt 
was quite short) — she was wearing purple silk 
stockings! And, since there is a luster peculiar 
to silk stockings that have never known the 
contact of soap and water, it was clear — oh, 
most horribly clear—that the stockings Miss 
Miller wore were new! 

Of course, it might prove a mere coincidence; 
but it wasn’t* likely. Miss Andrews determined, 
then and there, to learn the truth. Being a re¬ 
sourceful young lady, she set her wits to work 
to such good purpose that by the time Miss Miller 
appeared with the notary she had planned ex¬ 
actly what to do. Leaving her aunt, Mr. Betts, 
and the notary, she followed Miss Miller into 
the outer office, closing the door behind her. 

“It was rather stuffy in there,” she said, by 
way of explanation. “May I sit down here?” 

Miss Miller assented readily. “Of course you 
can,” she replied. “It’s pretty hot everywhere 
to-day, I guess.” 

“You don’t look as if you felt the heat at all; 
but then, you are so much more sensibly dressed 
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than 1 . 1 think I’ll go over by the window. Yes; 
it is much cooler here. Do you suppose it will 
take long to sign that tiresome paper?” 

“ It oughtn’t to.” 

From her place at the window, Miss Andrews 
looked thoughtfully down on Broadway. “There 
seem to be a great many women out this 
morning,” she announced. “They are evidently 
shopping, though 1 never heard of any one shop¬ 
ping so far downtown. Are there some good 
shops in the neighborhood?” 

“Wannaker’s is the nearest, and it’s some 
ways from here. But it don’t take long to get 
there on the subway.” 

“Then I believe I’ll try Wannaker’s; I’ve 
been to nearly every other shop in town, and — 
why, do you know, the stockings you are wear¬ 
ing seem to be the exact shade for which I have 
keen hunting high and low!” 

“ I saw you looking at them when I was in the 
ether room,” said Miss Miller. 

“ Yes,” Miss Andrews admitted; “ I did notice 
them in there, and I was sure they weren’t the 
right shade. But as I see them here in this light, 
they look so different. I adore stockings of that 
shade, don’t you? With ties such as you wear, 
they are so attractive. I would be extremely 
grateful if you would tell me where you bought 
them.” 

“Well, you see, 1 didn’t exactly buy them; 
they were a present.” 

“Then, of course, you don't know what shop 
they came from. How very disappointing!” 

“1 only got them this morning,” Miss Miller 
continued, regarding her trim ankles with an air 
of pardonable pride; “and what's eating me is 
how the party that gave them to me knew my 
size. But I do know where they came from — 
Parker and Munn's.” 

“Parker and Munn’s! It’s odd I hadn’t 
thought of going there. I am greatly obliged 
for the information you have given me; it was 
very — er — good-natured of you.” 

“Don’t mention,” said Miss Miller. “Parker 
and Munn’s is the place, you can take it from me; 
their name was on the box.” 

Miss Andrews, having learned what she had 
set out fo learn, wandered once more to the 
window, for the air in the room had become 
curiously stifling. How she hated — yes, hated 
— that complacent little cat of a stenographer, 
and her absurd silk stockings! As for Mr. Wil¬ 
liam Betts, the least said or thought of him, the 
better. What an unconscionable time it was 
taking to sign that miserable paper! Would she 
never be able to leave this detestable room? 
Ah, here was Aunt Katherine now! 

After conducting Mrs. Covington and her 
niece to the elevator, Mr. Betts returned to his 


private office in a sadly puzzled frame of mind, 
for, in the hall, Miss Andrews — Sylvia — had 
informed him that she would not be at home that 
evening. She had given no reason; moreover, 
her manner had been extremely frigid. What in 
the world did it mean? Had he offended her in 
any way? He didn’t see how he could possibly 
have offended her, unless it was in not following 
her when she went into the next room. Yet, 
certainly, it would have been rude to follow her 
— rude to her as well as to Mrs. Covington; so 
it must have been something else. And yet, 
what else could it be? 

Unable to answer this perplexing question, 
Mr. Betts sighed mournfully; then, remember¬ 
ing the letters on his desk, rang for Miss Miller. 
He would answer his letters, and — by Jove! 
he had nearly forgotten Rosalie’s stockings! 
They must be got ready and despatched at 
once. 

“ Before I begin dictating,” Mr. Betts began, 
“I wish to speak to you about the package I 
sent with the carbon paper and typewriter 
ribbons.” 

“If you only knew how I loved it!” 

“Er — what?” 

“You haven’t even noticed,” said Miss Miller, 
rising and holding back her skirts — “you 
haven’t even noticed I’ve got them on.” 

“Got them on!” exclaimed Mr. Betts, staring 
with amazement at the neat pair of ankles Miss 
Miller had uncovered for his inspection. “Oh, 

I say!” 

“Did you think I’d wait till this evening to 
put them on?” Miss Miller demanded. 

“I didn’t think you’d put them on at all,” 
Mr. Betts replied truthfully. “That is-” 

“ And no more I would if any one but you had 
given them to me,” declared Miss Miller. “I 
know what presents mean from most men; they 
mean-” 

“ Er — let’s not go into that,” said Mr. Betts. 
“As a matter of fact, 1 -” 

“What’s got me, though, is how you knew it 
was my birthday.” 

“ I didn’t-” Being a kind-hearted young 

man, Mr. Betts stopped short. Miss Miller evi¬ 
dently thought he had given her a birthday 
present, and it would be cruel to tell her other¬ 
wise, especially since she was wearing the stock¬ 
ings. “ I didn’t know you would be so pleased,” 
he finished lamely. 

“I was so pleased I could have cried,” Miss 
Miller confided. “Why, even my own mother 
didn’t remember to-day was my birthday! And 
then, to have you act so thoughtful! Honest, 
it nearly-” 

“I hope it isn’t going to now,” said the 
alarmed Mr. Betts. 











‘“I HARDLY THINK I’LL BE BACK THIS AFTERNOON 


"No; I ain’t the crying kind. Only, when 
a thing hits me, it hits me hard.” 

" Er — quite so,” said Mr. Betts. " I — ah — 
certainly!” 

"And I don’t care what Rudolph says.” 

" Rudolph?” 

" He’s my fiancy. He’s sure to ask me where 
I got them.” 

"1 —will you tell him?” 

" 1 don’t see why I should.” 

"Neither do 1 ,” said Mr. Betts. 

"And 1 don’t see why I shouldn’t. Only, he’s 
sure not to understand.” 

"Isn’t that sufficient reason?” inquired the 
troubled Mr. Betts. 

"He’ll notice them first thing, and ask me 
where I got them. Everybody notices them. 
Why, even the young lady that was here with 
that oldish party this morning couldn’t keep her 
eyes off them.” 

So that was the reason for Sylvia’s coolness 
toward him. She had noticed his stenographer’s 
purple stockings, and had — It was too dread¬ 
ful! 

Mr. Betts rose hastily. "I’ve just thought of 
an important matter that will take me uptown,” 
he said. " 1 sha’n’t be back before lunch. And 
I intended — that is, I want you to take the 
afternoon off, Miss Miller.” 

"No,” said Miss Miller firmly; "you’ve been 


kind enough to me for one day. Here I am, and 
here I’ll stay.” 

" But I really wish you to take the afternoon 
off.” 

"Well, I just won’t. So there!” 

Mr. Betts sighed. "If she won’t, I’ll have to,” 
he decided dismally. " I’ve no end of things to 
attend to, but I'm hanged if I can stand being 
in the office with her around!” 

"I hardly think I’ll be back this afternoon 
myself,” he said, securing his hat, stick, and 
gloves. "Er — that is all, I believe.” 

"Ain’t men queer?” thought Miss Miller, as 
Mr. Betts disappeared through the door of his 
private office. "When Rudolph gives me a 
present, he keeps reminding me of it every time 
I see him; and here’s Mr. Betts running off just 
because I thanked him. 1 wish Rudolph was 
more like him. But he ain’t, so that settles it.” 

An answering laugh to the grave question, 
" Why is a mouse when it spins? ” is supposed by 
many to denote a lively sense of humor. Per¬ 
haps it does. But there is a truer test: the abil¬ 
ity to laugh at one’s own misfortunes when they 
assume absurd proportions. 

There is no denying that Mr. Betts was beset 
by misfortune, nor can it be said that theelement 
of absurdity was lacking; yet he did not laugh 
— far from it. Indeed, as he walked slowly up 
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Broadway after descending from his office, he 
was a very depressed and forlorn young man. 
He was, too, a deeply injured young man; for 
had not Sylvia misjudged him sadly? 

“She ought to know me better than that,” he 
thought. “As if 1 were the sort to buy silk 
stockings for stenographers! Why, hang it all, 
she should be ashamed to believe me capable of 


“MR. BETTS STARED HOPELESSLY INTO SPACE 

such a thing! And the deuce of it is, £he 
probably wouldn't listen if I tried to explain!" 

Not that Mr. Betts cared to explain. In the 
first place, he was distinctly on his dignity in the 
matter; and in the second place, the situation 
was rather complicated, for, after all, he had 
given Miss Miller the stockings. Confound it, 
yes! Wasn't that the reason he was walking 
aimlessly up Broadway at this hour? A chap 
couldn’t very well stay in the same office with 
a stenographer to whom he had just given a pair 
of silk stockings. Mr. Betts began to doubt 
whether he would ever have the courage to enter 
his office again. 

And in a day or two, if he knew Rosalie, she’d 
begin telegraphing about the dashed stockings 
he hadn't sent her, and that would be the last 
straw. It shouldn't be! He would take a sur¬ 
face car to Twenty-third Street, and get Rosa¬ 
lie’s commission, already five days old, off his 
mind, if he never did another thing as long as 
he lived. 

When Mr. Betts entered Parker and Munn’s 


Department Store for the second time in his ca¬ 
reer, it was with far more of indignation than 
embarrassment. He didn't give a continental 
who saw him there. If Miss Sylvia Andrews 
happened to be in sight when he passed the 
corset counter, he’d stop and buy a pair, 
by George! She would probably believe he 
was buying them for his stenographer. Very 
well; let her think so. When people 
were bent on misconstruing one’s actions, 
it was just as well to give them some¬ 
thing definite to misconstrue. 

It need hardly be said that Miss An¬ 
drews was not in sight when Mr. Betts 
passed the corset counter. As a matter 
of truth, she was, at that exact moment, 
indulging in a good cry in her room at 
the Holland House. But, of course, 
Mr. Betts could not know this. Nor could 
Miss Andrews have imagined anything so 
improbable as that Mr. Betts, whom she 
had cast out of her life — and heart (she 
knew, now, that he had held a place, 
oh, quite a large place! in her heart), 
should be approaching Parker and 
Munn’s Hosiery Department in quest of 
more purple silk stockings. 

One would have thought, considering 
the experience gained the day before, 
that he would have met with little diffi¬ 
culty; but the young woman from whom 
the fateful stockings of yesterday had 
been purchased was nowhere in sight, so 
Mr. Betts was forced to deal with a com- 
■ plete stranger. Then, too, he had lost, 
or mislaid, the bit of ribbon that Rosalie 
had sent him. And there were, it seemed, 
more shades of purple than there were stars in 
the heavens. 

“I don’t think they were quite such a deep 
purple," said Mr. Betts, rejecting the fifth pair 
of stockings that had been offered for his in¬ 
spection. 

"Are you sure you'd know the shade if you 
saw it?" 

"N-no. That is, I’m fairly sure — as sure as 
one can be when one isn’t absolutely sure." 

Whereupon the saleswoman sighed, and 
opened more boxes, till Mr. Betts saw a pair he 
thought would do. 

"They look exactly like the ones I got here 
yesterday," he said. "Yes, I'm positive they are. 
Will you have them wrapped suitably for send¬ 
ing through the post? And where is the nearest 
place from which one can send a parcel, please?" 

The nearest place, owing to Parker and Munn 
enterprise, proved to be but four aisles distant, 
where, aJew minutes later, an obliging clerk re¬ 
ceived and registered a neat parcel addressed to 
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"Miss Rosalie Betts, care of Mrs. Archibald 
Winthrop, Lake Placid, Essex County, N. Y." 
This accomplished, Mr. Betts decided, since 
he was already so far uptown, he might as 
well go still farther, lunch at his club, and plan 
for the afternoon. He really ought to re¬ 
turn to his office, but, of course. Miss Miller’s 
presence there made that impossible. Be¬ 
sides, he had other things to think of. 

Mr. Betts thought of these "other 
things" all through lunch; then, re¬ 
tiring to the library, thought of them 
some more. In life, as well as in the 
law, intentions counted for but little, 
it seemed; the mere fact that Miss 
Miller was now wearing the stockings 
he had purchased the day before out¬ 
weighed — in Sylvia’s eyes, at least 
— the full sum of the intentions he had 
held regarding them. Moreover, his 
word had proved valueless when ar¬ 
rayed against this one damning fact. 

Had he not told Sylvia the stockings 
she had seen him purchasing were for 
Rosalie? He had. To Mr. Betts, the 
darkest side of the whole affair lay in 
Sylvia’s only too evident belief that 
he had lied to her. He couldn’t bear 
t <7 have her believe he had lied to her; 
she had no right to believe it, for he 
hadn’t lied to her. No, by George; he 
had told the truth! 

It was idiotic, certainly, to have in¬ 
cluded the stockings in the package 
with the typewriter ribbons and the 
carbon paper; it was still more idiotic 
to have ordered the package sent to his office 
in Miss Miller’s name. But how was he to 
know she would open the box containing the 
stockings, or that she would imagine he had 
planned them for a birthday surprise? How the 
deuce was he to know it was her birthday, 
anyway? 

When Rosalie returned to town in October, 
he would tell her the whole story, and, since girls 
were so much more clever than men, perhaps 
she would see a way to make all right between 
him and Sylvia — if such a thing were possible. 
Mr. Betts doubted whether his feeling for Sylvia 
could ever be quite the same again. He wasn’t 
sure he wished it to be. A girl who refused 
to credit a man’s word was hardly the sort one 
cared to marry. He loved her, of course. Who 
could help it? But wasn’t it Dr. Holmes who 
had said, "That two people love each other is 
only one reason why they should marry"? Not 
that he was at all sure Sylvia cared for him. 
Still, he had hoped. And now— Exiled from 
his office, estranged from the girl he loved, cast 


into the depths of despair and unhappiness,— 
and all by a pair of purple silk stockings,—Mr. 
Betts stared hopelessly into space, a deeply in¬ 
jured young man. 

Had he but known it, Miss Andrews, too, felt 
deeply injured. She was also exceedingly angry 
— and disillusioned. She would never believe 
in any one again, not if they came to her on 


SHE WOULD PROBABLY DIE AN OLD MAID’' 

bended knees! She would probably die an old 
maid, but what did it matter? What did any¬ 
thing matter in a world where men bought pur¬ 
ple silk stockings for their stenographers — and 
then lied about it? 

Next morning, Mr. Betts, very self-conscious 
and ill at ease, returned to his office. What 
he would like to have done was to discharge 
Miss Miller on the spot. Since this was plainly 
out of the question, he surrounded himself 
by a wall of dignity so high that Miss Miller 
couldn’t possibly see over it. But she could 
see through it. 

"He’s afraid I’ll say something more about 
those stockings," she thought. "Well, he 
needn’t worry; I guess I know my place." 

As the morning wore on, Mr. Betts gained con¬ 
fidence. He was pleased to note, when at last 
he found courage for a surreptitious glance in 
their direction, that Miss Miller’s ankles were no 
longer encased in purple silk; moreover, her 
manner toward him was most respectful. He 
had imagined — But that was nonsense. Miss 
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Miller was a thoroughly honest, reliable young 
woman, and any idea he had held concerning the 
disastrous effect the stockings might have on her 
manner was absurd. So Mr. Betts dictated let¬ 
ters, consulted grave-looking volumes bound in 
sheepskin, and attended to other matters, just 
as if nothing had happened; yet, when he left 
his office at lunch-time, he felt no satisfaction in 
the thought of work well accomplished. Life 
seemed very empty indeed. 

Returning from lunch, it occurred to Mr. Betts 
that it would be greatly to his advantage to learn 
exactly what had passed between Sylvia and 
Miss Miller in his outer office the morning be¬ 
fore. I lad Sylvia asked questions? And, if so, 
had Miss Miller answered them? It wasn't 
likely that Sylvia would question her. Yet, 
wffy follow his stenographer into the outer 
office? 

“She must have cared for me the least little 
bit, or she wouldn't have behaved so queerly," 
Mr. Betts decided. “ By Jove, I wonder if 1 dare 
cross-examine Miss Miller! ^ 

After giving the matter due thought, Mr. 
Betts was inclined to believe that he dared. But 
lately he had read a book entitled “The Art of 
Cross-Examination," in which various brilliant 
examples of this difficult art had been cited. 
Several of these examples seemed hopelessly 
puerile to Mr. Betts, who felt that he could have 
done far better himself. If he could question 
Miss Miller without her suspecting she was being 
questioned, it would not only be a triumph in it¬ 
self, but would tend to set his mind at rest con¬ 
cerning how much Sylvia knew. Yes, that was 
what troubled him most: how much did Sylvia 
know? 

If she acted toward him as she did just be¬ 
cause she happened to notice that his stenog¬ 
rapher wore purple silk stockings, then his feel¬ 
ing of deep injury was entirely justified. On the 
other hand, if Miss Miller told her the stockings 
were a gift from him, then Sylvia had a perfect 
right to treat him coolly. In the one case he 
could perhaps forgive, in the other he could 
explain; he would, too. And he'd make Sylvia 
listen to his explanation, if it meant following 
her to Jericho! He’d be hanged if he was 
going to have his life wrecked by a confounded 
pair of stockings! 

Miss Miller had a real liking for Mr. Betts. 
He was, to be sure, a trifle too unbending; but 
that must be considered more a pose than any¬ 
thing else. After all, he was only a kid. But 
he was a nice kid. Most men you worked for 
pinched your arm or got familiar, sooner or later. 
How he ever found courage to present her 
with a pair of silk stockings was more than she 


could understand. Certainly, having proved 
so thoughtful,— and courageous,— he must be 
given no cause to regret it. Miss Miller decided, 
and very sensibly, that the best method of show¬ 
ing her appreciation was to ignore stockings as 
a topic of conversation. She would show Mr. 
Betts in other ways — by typing his letters more 
carefully, and by not staying out so long at 
lunch-time—that she was not unconscious of 
his generosity. For it had been generous of him 
to give her the stockings. Her first pair of silk 
stockings! How delicious it would be to be 
able to wear silk stockings every day! 

When Mr. Betts entered his outer office, in¬ 
tent on an artful interview with his stenographer, 
that young woman was typing a letter with great 
care, a small dictionary, long unopened, at her 
elbow; for, though convincing, her spelling had 
not infrequently proved a trifle too sketchy to 
suit her employer. Proceeding with artful in¬ 
direction, Mr. Betts did not immediately ap¬ 
proach the witness whose testimony he desired; 
instead, he pretended to consult a card index, 
then drifted to an open window, where he in¬ 
formed Miss Miller that he believed her office 
was cooler than his. 

“Have you a letter for me to take down?" 
asked Miss Miller, reaching for pad and 
pencil. 

“Not just now," answered Mr. Betts; “I’m 

— I’m resting." 

“Oh!" said Miss Miller, preparing to resume 
her typing. 

“You needn't go on with that," said Mr. 
Betts. “ I was disappointed at your refusing to 
take the afternoon off yesterday. And I've been 
wondering — that is, I’ve been hoping my little 

— er — gift didn't make trouble between you 
and — er — Rudolph." 

“No," replied the astonished Miss Miller, “it 
didn’t." 

“I'm very glad. I was afraid your fiance 
might misunderstand my choosing such a — er 

— such an unusual present for you." 

“You couldn't have given me anything I 
would have liked better." 

“ I shouldn't have thought of it if I hadn't no¬ 
ticed you were wearing black stockings to-day,” 
continued the artful Mr. Betts. “1 hope you 
will pardon my having mentioned it." 

“Sure I will." 

“Ah, that reminds me—I knew there was 
something else. The young lady who was 
here yesterday morning. You remember her, 
perhaps. You told me she noticed your 
stockings.". 

“Yes, I remember." 

“She telephoned me last night to say she be¬ 
lieved she had left her gold bag in my office." 
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“I'm certain she didn't; I noticed it in her be more careful. Just the same, I’m glad I got 
hand when she went out the door.’ 1 the stockings.” 

“ Just as I thought,’’ said Mr. Betts. “I told Safe in his private office, Mr. Betts con- 
her I was sure she hadn’t left it here. I’m glad gratulated himself on the result of his in- 
she admired your stockings, though. Er — you vestigations. True, the cross-examination 
see, there are so many shades of purple, and if 
she hadn’t admired them, I might — I probably 
would have doubted whether I had chosen 
the prettiest. I’ll wager 


had 


anything she asked you 
where you got them?” 

“Well, 1 didn’t tell 
her you gave them to 
me, if that’s what you 
want to know. What’s 
more, if you want your 
old stockings back, 
you’re welcome to 
them.” 

“Oh, I say!” ex¬ 
claimed Mr. Betts. “ 1 
— er — you misjudge 
me cruelly, Miss Mil¬ 
ler! I didn’t — I don’t 
want to know anything. 

I merely thought — 
that is, I imagined — 
that is — Why, hang 
it all!” 

“There, there,” said 
Miss Miller sooth¬ 
ingly, “don’t take on 
so; I understand per¬ 
fectly.” 

“ You can’t fool me,” 
she thought, as Mr. 

Betts retreated hur¬ 
riedly to his private 
office. “The boss is 
sweet on the girl that 
was here yesterday, 
and somehow she’s got 
it into her head he 

gave me those stockings. It made me mad 
at first, the way he tried to pump me, but I’m 
glad I put him wise. Poor kid! I shouldn’t 
wonder but he’s been having one hell of a 
time trying to explain. It’s a good job I kept 
my mouth shut and didn’t give him away 
to his girl; now he can stick to the lies he’s 
told her, and she’ll probably end by believing 
him. Ain’t it queer how a girl can get jealous 
of a man that’s as innocent as a kitten? I 
ain’t no more to Mr. Betts than the paper 
on the wall; it's only that he’s kind-hearted. 
Though, if I was to catch Rudolph giving 
stockings to another girl, I’d get green-eyed, 
even if I knew he was as innocent as the angel 
Gabriel. I guess this will teach Mr. Betts to 



had not progressed exactly as he 
planned. Yet, what matter the route one 
travels, if one reach the desired destination? 

Though very sorry in¬ 
deed to have provoked 
Miss Miller’s anger, Mr. 
Betts could not help 
feeling greatly relieved. 
He knew now, knew 
definitely, that Sylvia, 
having jumped at a 
conclusion, must have 
landed somewhere be¬ 
tween the banks of 
doubt and certainty, 
for she could never be 
really sure he had 
given Miss Miller those 
stockings. And, with¬ 
out this certainty, it 
was unjust — terribly 
unjust! — to confine 
him in the prison of 
her displeasure. Too 
proud to use the file 
with which Miss Miller 
had provided him, the 
wrongfully imprisoned 
and reproachful Mr. 
Betts sat silent in his 
cell, looking gloomily 

through the bars, un¬ 
til a telephone call 
from a brother attorney 
made it expedient 

for him to leave his 

office. 

Mr. Betts had been 
gone scarcely five minutes when a diminutive 
and itinerant representative of an enor¬ 

mously important corporation opened the 
door of the outer office and swaggered across 
the room to where Miss Miller was typing 
diligently. 

“Tellygram for de boss,” he announced. 

“All right,” said Miss Miller; “give it 

here.” 

“ I’ll give it to de boss, see?” 

“The boss ain’t in, darling child.” 

“Say, cut out de candy talk!” 

“Very well, dearie.” 

“And git busy wid yer mitt.” 

“Yes, sweetheart. Where do 1 sign?” 

“You make me tired; I ain’t no baby.” 


HOW HE EVER FOUND COURAGE TO PRESENT 
HER WITH A PAIR OF SILK STOCKINGS!” 
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“Bless my stars, so you ain’t! And I was 
just going to kiss you.” 

“Aw, fergit it!” 

“Sure I'll forget it. Here's your book, son; 
and next time you come into an office where 
there's a lady present, you take off your lid and 
act more polite. Now, skidoo!” 

The messenger boy gone, Miss Miller opened 
the yellow envelop he had brought, preparatory 
to reading the telegram, for she always read 
telegrams that came to the office during Mr. 
Betts' absence; it was expected of her. Then, 
if she happened to know where he was, and the 
wire was important, she could telephone it 
to him at once — an eminently sensible and 
businesslike arrangement. 

There was something about this telegram, 
however, that seemed to agitate Miss Miller. 
Good heavens, yes! She read it once, twice, 
three times. How perfectly dreadful! Though 
addressed to Mr. Betts, it was plainly no mes¬ 
sage for him to receive. He shouldn’t receive 
it, either — not if she lost her job by it. Taking 
the telegram in her two hands, Miss Miller tore 
it into little bits; then, leaning back in her 
chair, she laughed hysterically. Wasn’t it the 
limit? Hadn’t she been the little goat? She 
had, she had! Moreover, by playing the goat 
she had chased Mr. Betts up the biggest kind of 
tree. He was climbing yet, poor dear! And it 
was all her fault, her colossal stupidity! Well, 
one thing was certain: Mr. Betts must never 
know that she had tumbled to the truth, or that 
she had opened a telegram that read: 

Where are my purple stockings? 

Rosalie Betts. 

“ I as good as held him up and took his sister’s 
stockings away from him,” Miss Miller de¬ 
cided mournfully; “and when the poor Iamb 
squirmed, I thought it was on account of being 
embarrassed. And then his girl had to butt in 
and catch me with the goods on, and — Oh, 
Lordy, Lordy! And me thanking him with 
tears in my eyes, and wondering how in Sam Hill 
he knew it was my birthday! Ain’t it the limit, 
though? Just ain’t it? 

I can t give the stockings back now, because 
I ve wore them; besides, it wouldn’t be decent, 
after the way the boss acted. He was a little 
sport, all right — never batted an eye after he’d 
got his bearings. And afterward, when he got 
scared I’d told his girl he’d gave me the stock¬ 
ings, what did he do? When most men would 
have been throwing fits around the office, all he 
done was to try and pump me. Pump me. 
Why, he couldn’t even pump water out of 
a well! 


“One thing’s sure, it’s up to me to do some¬ 
thing. I got him into this mess, and I got to help 
get him out again. What’s more, I got to get 
him out without his knowing it was me that 
done it, and I guess that means tackling his 
girl.” 

Miss Miller sighed dismally. If there was one 
thing in the world she didn’t care to do, it was 
to tackle Mr. Betts’ girl. But, with the path of 
duty so clearly marked, only a quitter would 
take to the tall timber. Yes, she would tackle 
Mr. Betts’ girl. Before she could do this, there 
were, of course, several facts to be unearthed. 
She would dig these facts out of Mr. Betts when 
opportunity offered. In the meantime, she’d 
get busy and finish typing that letter. 

Returning to his office after a half hour’s ab¬ 
sence, Mr. Betts was treated to another surprise. 
Indeed, it seemed as if the whole world were in 
conspiracy against his happiness and peace of 
mind; for this new surprise was, in its way, most 
disturbing. When he had feared Miss Miller’s 
manner might become intolerable, she had be¬ 
haved remarkably well; but now—confound 
it all! 

“ You remember the young lady who was here 
yesterday,” she was saying, “the one who ad¬ 
mired my stockings?” 

“Yes.” 

“Would you mind telling me her name?” 

“Yes. That is — no, of course not.” 

“Well?” 

“ Miss Andrews.” 

“ Her full name, please.” 

“Miss Sylvia Andrews.” 

“And where does she live?” 

“ Really, Miss Miller!” 

“ I have a very good reason for asking.” 

“She’s stopping at the Holland House.” 

“Thanks. The reason 1 asked was that I 
think I’ve found the gold bag she lost.” 

“But she didn’t lose— I mean, she couldn’t 
have lost it here.” 

“I know she couldn’t. But she did lose it, 
didn’t she?” 

“Er — oh, yes!” 

“Well, while you were out I noticed an 
ad in the Lost and Found column of the 
Herald. 'Found lady’s gold bag. Owner can 
have by calling at 775 Broadway and proving 
right to same.’ I thought I ought to tell you. 
Shall I try and get Miss Andrews on the 
’phone?” 

“No,” said Mr. Betts. “You’re awfully good 
to take so much trouble, but I — It might be 
more—I believe I’ll telephone her myself — 
later, you know — about dinner-time. Er — 
thank you so much. I — I see you have some 
letters for me to sign. I’ll sign them now, for 
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I'm — er — rather busy and don’t care to be 
disturbed for the next hour or two.” 

Safe in his private office, Mr. Betts smiled 
feebly. “Now, that is what I call a coinci¬ 
dence,” he thought. “Fancy her finding such 
an advertisement! Anyway, her coming to me 
with it shows she believed that yarn I told her 
about Sylvia losing a gold bag.” 

A gold bag! What Sylvia had really lost was 
more precious than all the gold bags in the 
world: the love and loyalty of a tender heart. 
In this grim, changeable old world, loyal, loving 
hearts were scarce — uncommonly scarce; and 
it was a deuced outrage for such a heart to be 
trampled on and cast aside because of a dashed 
pair of purple stockings! To poor Mr. Betts, 
life, at this moment, seemed very like a Bernard 
Shaw play: everything hind side before, injus¬ 
tice triumphant, and virtue its only reward. 

Miss Miller, on the contrary, was rather 
pleased with life; she was particularly pleased 
with Miss Miller. “Say, the way I got what I 
wanted out of the boss was pretty slick,” she 
decided approvingly. “And that’s the way to 
do it, too: ask questions first and explain ’em 
afterwards. I knew darn well his girl hadn’t lost 
a gold bag. Sylvia Andrews, Holland House. 
Gee, it must be great to put up at a swell place 
like that!” 

Other and graver matters now demanding her 
attention, Miss Miller secured a sheet of note- 
paper, upon which, after much thought, she in¬ 
scribed the following letter: 

Dear Miss Andrews: I beg to take the liberty of 
putting you wise to the following and I hope you will 
pardon me for addressing you which I do most re¬ 
spectfully. But I cannot help acting the way I do for 
it is all my fault Mr. Betts is so unhappy and it is not 
fair either because he did not go for to give me those 
stockings. Honest to God he did not. It was like this. 
The stockings were sent to the office with some type¬ 
writing paper. And I opened the package before he 
got here and was goat enough to think the stockings 
was for me. Not because he ever gave me a present 
in his whole life but because it was my birthday. You 
know how it is when a girl has a birthday. She always 
thinks she is going to get a gift. And when I saw those 
stockings something inside of me told me they was 
meant for me. So I put them on. And then Mr. Betts 
came in and you came in right after so I did not get a 
chance to thank him. 

After you had left he called me into his office and 
begun to say something about stockings. And then 
I thanked him and asked him how he knew it was my 
birthday. And say he was such a perfect gentleman 
and that kind-hearted he just let me think those 
stockings was meant for me. And I did not know 
different till a telegram came to the office this after¬ 
noon from his sister. It said: “Where are my purple 
silk stockings?" Then I tumbled. 

You see I read the telegram it coming to the office 
while Mr. Betts was out and it being part of my job 
to read telegrams and telephone them to the boss 
when I know where he is. 1 knew where he was 
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all right but you can just bet I didn’t ’phone it to 
him. I tore it up that’s what I did. And when he 
came back I pumped him and found out where 
you was stopping. He is that innocent it was dead 
easy. 

I guess you know how I feel what with Mr. Betts 
being so unhappy and me knowing perfectly well 
those stockings is at the bottom of it. You was as 
sweet as pie to him in the office before you got wise to 
my stockings. And then you tried to pump me about 
them. Ana then you sailed out of the office with your 
head in the air like you was mad. And I guess you 
was too. But you can take it from me Mr. Betts didn't 
get on to why you was mad with him till I begun 
thanking him for his sister’s stockings. “They’re 
beautiful.” I says. “Why, even the young lady 
what was here this morning admired them.” And I 
said it innocent as a lamb so help me thinking he 
would be pleased that others admired the stockings 
besides me. Men are like that generally. But Mr. 
Betts just looked unhappy and left the office not re¬ 
turning until next morning. And if I hadn’t read that 
telegram I’d have thought to my dying day he only 
acted like that because he was embarrassed. 

Anyway that is what happened. And the reason 
I'm writing this is because it was me acting like a goat 
that put Mr. Betts in wrong with you. Besides you 
looked to me like your heart was in the right place, 
meaning no offense. So I took the liberty of telling 
you how things was. And you needn’t think I’m do¬ 
ing it because I’m sweet on Mr. Betts either because 
I’m engaged to be married to Rudolph Smith. 

Also, if you care to make it up with Mr. Betts I’ve 
doped out a way. To-morrow he has got to be in 
court at eleven for a short space and after that he’ll 
come here. And if he was to find a telephone call on 
his desk to ring you up it’s a cinch he would be per¬ 
fectly happy. And you needn’t be afraid of my listen¬ 
ing at the keyhole for as soon as he comes in I’ll beat 
it. So all you have to do is to let me know if 1 can 
leave the call on Mr. Betts’ desk and if you’ll be in 
when he rings up around half past eleven. Say when 
I think of the mess I got him into I feel just awful. 

Respectfully yours 

Gertrude Miller. 

Her letter written, Miss Miller rang for a 
messenger boy. It was now four o’clock; she 
waited in the office till half past six, when, no 
answer to her letter having arrived, she started 
for home. 

“ I guess all that letter of mine done for Mr. 
Betts was to make his girl good and mad,” she 
thought. “Some day maybe I’ll get wise, and 
learn not to butt in.” 

Next morning, however, something occurred 
to restore Miss Miller’s confidence in the efficacy 
of butting in. A brief note, delivered to her 
hand at the early hour of nine, read as 
follows: 

Dear Miss Miller: Many thanks for making a 
complicated and very unusual situation clear to me. 

I shall be in my room between eleven and twelve, as 
you suggest. 

Sincerely yours, 

Sylvia Andrews. 

Miss Miller was enchanted; her plan had 
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worked out beautifully. Moreover, Mr. Betts' 
girl had acted like a thoroughbred. Marching 
into Mr. Betts’ private office, Miss Miller wrote 
on the pad beside his telephone: “ Ring up Miss 
Andrews, Holland House.” 

Though, naturally, greatly surprised, Mr. 
Betts’ first impulse, on reading this imperatively 
worded message, was to disobey it. He’d be 
hanged if he’d ring up Sylvia! If Sylvia wanted 
to talk to him, she could — She evidently did 
want to talk to him, else why had she tele¬ 
phoned? It was deucedly queer, her telephon¬ 
ing him. Perhaps, after thinking it over, she’d 
come to believe him innocent in the matter of 
Miss Miller’s stockings. And, perhaps, by flying 
a false color, he might sail triumphantly into the 
dear harbor of her esteem. But he wouldn’t do 
it — not he; he would sail in under his true 
color, or not at all. And his true color, at this 
particular moment, was purple. Yes, he would 


fly a pair of purple stockings at his mast, even 
though he went to wreck on the rocks of Sylvia’s 
eternal displeasure. Having reached this im¬ 
portant decision, Mr. Betts proceeded to get 
Miss Andrews on the wire. 

" Hullo. . . . Yes, this is Mr. Betts. 

. . . Please don't bother to explain. I could 
see you weren’t looking well when you left my 
office that morning. . . . No, I don't think 

I can call this evening. . . . I'm awfully 

sorry, too, but — Confound it all, Sylvia, 
what’s the use of pretending there’s nothing 
wrong? You thought I gave my stenographer 
those purple stockings. And I did. Do you 
hear me? I did ! 11 

Miss Andrews' reply to this rashly incrimi¬ 
nating speech will, of course, never be known. 
Mr. Betts himself wasn't quite sure he under¬ 
stood it. But it sounded like — oh, amazingly 
like—“You darling!” 
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"^RY to realize what blindness means to those whose joyous activity is stricken 
into inactivity. 

"It is to live long, long days, and life is made up of days. It is to live immured, 
baffled, impotent, all God’s world shut out. It is to sit helpless, defrauded, while 
your spirit strains and tugs at its fetters, and your shoulders ache for the burden 


they are denied — the rightful burden of labor/ 

It is an astonishing fact, and one not gen¬ 
erally known, that one quarter of all the 
children in the blind schools of this coun¬ 
try are needlessly blind. These children 
are doomed to life-long darkness because at 
the time of birth their eyes were not properly 

Note : For material used in this paper, the writers are especially 
indebted to the publication (No. 2) of the Committee on the Pre¬ 
vention of Blindness of the New York Association for the Blind, 
entitled ‘‘Children Who Need Not Have Been Blind,” by Miss 
Louisa Lee Schuyler, with whose consent the passages use'd are in¬ 
corporated in the text without quotation marks. The statistical 
tables are taken from the Reports of the Committee on Ophthal¬ 
mia Neonatorum of the American Medical Association. For further 
references, see the Report of the New York State Commission to 


Helen Keller. 

washed and treated by the attending physician 
or midwife. The cause of this preventable 
blindness is ophthalmia neonatorum (ophthal¬ 
mia of the new-born), commonly known as "in¬ 
flammation of the eyes of the new-born," 
"babies’ sore eyes,’’ or "cold in the eyes’’— 

Investigate the Condition of the Blind, 1906; The Blind and the 
Deaf, in Special Reports of the Census Office, 1900 ; Report of the 
Committee on Ophthalmia Neonatorum presented to the House of 
Delegates of the American Medical Association at the sixtieth an¬ 
nual session, June 7-11, 1909 ; Report of the Special Committee on 
the Prevention of Blindness, November 1, 1909; Report on Ob¬ 
stetrics : Ophthalmia Neonatorum, by Robert de Normandie, M.D., 
1909; Ophthalmia Neonatorum, by Sydney Stephenson, 1907 ; and 
numerous papers by Dr. F. Park Lewis and others. 
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one of the most dangerous menaces to vision 
when treatment is neglected or delayed. “It is 
a veritable world plague," says Dr. Lewis. “ It 
occurs everywhere, and no country has yet suc¬ 
ceeded in getting it under control." 

From New York to Japan, from Japan to 
Australia, from Australia to South America, its 
cases are scattered. In Mexico, it is the com¬ 
mon cause of blindness, and that country claims 
at least 4,500 victims; in the New York State 


to Queen Charlotte's Hospital, London, says: 
“ In the opinion of those well qualified to judge, 
ophthalmia neonatorum is the cause of more 
blindness than any other local disease, except¬ 
ing, perhaps, atrophy of the optic nerve. It has 
been proved to demonstration that in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred this disease is pre¬ 
ventable, and it may be prevented, moreover, 
by the use of a few simple precautions." 

Dr. George Foggin, honorary ophthalmic 



BUND CHILDREN LEARNING TO BUILD HOUSES WITH BLOCKS IN THE KINDERGARTEN OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND. FORTY-FOUR PER CENT OF THE 
CHILDREN IN THIS SCHOOL ARE NEEDLESSLY BLIND 


School for the Blind, at Batavia, 30.7 per cent of 
the children admitted in 1907 were victims of 
ophthalmia neonatorum; at the Pennsylvania 
School for the Blind, at Overbrook, the average 
in 1909 was higher — 44 per cent ; at the Shef¬ 
field School for the Blind (England), Dr. Simeon 
Snell reports to the British Medical Association 
127 cases out of 333 inmates — 42.36 per cent; 
and, still higher, the llenshaw School for the 
Blind (England) reported in 1908 that 90 out 
of its 200 children — 45 per cent — are blind 
from this disease. 

Dr. Sydney Stephenson, ophthalmic surgeon 


surgeon to the Royal Victoria School for the 
Blind, goes so far as to assert that it “is respon¬ 
sible for more than one third of the blindness of 
the world"— meaning blindness at all ages and 
from all causes put together. It has been esti¬ 
mated that probably one half the blindness of 
the world is unnecessary; from which it follows 
that, of the 64,000 registered blind persons in 
the United States, about 30,000 are needlessly 
blind from various causes, and, of these, be¬ 
tween 6,000 and 7,000 are blind as the re¬ 
sult of ophthalmia neonatorum — about 10 
per cent of the entire number. In New York 










BLIND CHILDREN LISTENING TO A STORY-TELLER IN THE SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND AT OVERBROOK, PENN¬ 
SYLVANIA. TWENTY-TWO OF THE CHILDREN IN THIS GROUP ARE VICTIMS OF OPHTHALMIA NEONATORUM 


State 620 persons are known to be blind from 
this cause. 

The following table, from a single school, 
graphically represents the general situation: 

CHIEF CAUSES OF BLINDNESS 

PUPILS REGISTERED IN NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL 
FOR BLIND, 1907-8 

PREVENTABLE 


In 1907 the statistics for ten schools * showed 
the average proportion of victims of ophthalmia 
neonatorum to be 28.19 per cent. It would have 
cost two cents on the day of birth to save the sight of 
every child blind through ophthalmia neonatorum. 

Two cents' worth of nitrate of silver solution 
and two minutes of the nurse’s time is the cost 
of prevention. It is difficult, however, to esti¬ 
mate the cost of cure; for cures are rare, once 
the inflammation is set up — unless prompt 
measures are taken, the disease is nearly always 


Ophthalmia of New-born 


♦PROPORTION OF VICTIMS OF OPHTHALMIA OF THE 
NEW-BORN IN TEN SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND 


Later Pus Infections 


Congenital Syphilis 


Sympathetic Inflammations | 


INEVITABLE 


Congenital De¬ 
fects 

Optic Nerve 
Atrophy 
Inflammatory 
and 

Other Causes 


1007 


Schools for Blind 

New 

Admissions 

Ophthalmia 
of New-born 

Per 

Cent 

New York. 

13 

4 

30.7 

Pennsylvania. 

27 

9 

33-33 

Massachusetts. 

43 

»3 

30 

Colorado. 

7 

3 

42.8 

Western Pennsylvania. 

28 

8 

28.57 

Missouri. 

19 

6 

3 1 -57 

Connecticut. 

8 

1 

12.50 

Ohio. 

36 

7 

20 

Maryland. 

13 

4 

30.77 

Ontario . .. 

23 

5 

21.74 


Average percentage of victims of ophthalmia neonatorum . .28.19 
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fatal to the sight of*one or both eyes, and in the 
majority of cases the little victim becomes a 
charge upon public or private charity, often for 
life. But the figures here are startling enough. 
In the New York State School for the Blind, at 
Batavia, the per capita cost of maintenance and 
education is $407.43 a year, as against the $30 
a year that it costs to educate a normal child in 
the Buffalo public schools — a difference of 
$377.43 for the blind child, that must be met by 
State appropriation. 

THE COST OF NEEDLESS BLINDNESS IN NEW YORK 

Total cost for education and maintenance of 
those blind from ophthalmia neonatorum 

at Batavia School for the Blind.$14.260.0s 

Education alone in school for the seeing 

would have cost. 1,050.00 

Excess cost paid by the State at Batavia. . . $13,210.05 

Total cost for education and maintenance of 
those blind from ophthalmia neonatorum 
at New York Institution for the Blind . $18,904.40 
Education alone in school for the seeing 

would have cost. 1.200.00 

Excess cost paid by State in New York. . . . $17,704.40 

Total. $30,914.45 

THE COST OF NEEDLESS BLINDNESS IN OHIO 

Victims of ophthalmia neonatorum in State School. . . 64 

Per capita cost in State School (average). $340.00 

(Maintenance Public Expense) 

Per capita cost seeing schools (average). 30.00 

(Maintenance Private Expense) 

Per capita excess for needlessly blind. ... 310,00 

Total annual excess maintenance and education of 

those whose sight might have been saved .$ 19,840.00 

This total of over $50,000 in the Ohio State 
School for the Blind, the Batavia School for the 
Blind, and the New York Institution for the 
Blind, that might have been saved annually, 
does not take into account the cost of main¬ 
taining the blind in private institutions or 
those remaining in their own homes. It 
is estimated that the total cost of the need¬ 
lessly blind, throughout the State of New 
York, exceeds $110,000 a year; and if the 
blind citizen is a dependent for life, the cost of 
his maintenance will be not less than $10,000. 
These figures do not include money paid out in 
pensions under the pension system obtaining in 
New York City, Ohio, Illinois, and Great Britain, 
or special appropriations for buildings. To 
mention but a single case: The State Legislature 
of New York was asked for an appropriation of 
$30,000 (which has not yet been granted) to 
build a kindergarten at Batavia for children who 
should never have been blind. Now, set these 
figures against the estimate of the State De¬ 
partment of Health that free distribution of a 
protective, at an annual cost of not more than 
$3,000, would have saved almost all of those 
eyes, and you have the gist of the economic 
question with which the disease confronts every 
State in the Union. 


Ophthalmia neonatorum is a definitely infec¬ 
tious, communicable disease, and develops as a 
result of infective material entering the child’s 
eyes at the time of birth, when inflammation of 
the delicate membranes speedily follows, to end, 
if not treated, in ulceration of the cornea and 
complete ruin of the sight. It is due to any one 
of a number of pus-producing microorganisms; 
but 80 per cent of all purulent inflammations of 
the eyes of new-born children is due to the gono¬ 
coccus, which is easily communicated, either 
directly from an infected individual to another 
person, or indirectly from contaminated bedding, 
clothes, towels, wash-cloths, sponges, and the 
like, and may, in this way, go through an entire 
family, even an entire school. Cases are on 
record where as many as eight babies, born 
to one household, contracted it, one after 
another. 

Although the name of this disease may be 
unfamiliar, few of us have not seen babies suf¬ 
fering with it, their eyes swollen and some¬ 
times protruding, the lids puffy, emitting a 
discharge of pus from between their margins. 
Until 1881 nearly all children so afflicted were 
doomed to become permanently blind. But in 
that year Professor Crede, of Leipsic, Director 
of the Maternity Hospital connected with the 
University, made the wonderful announcement 
that a single drop of a 2 per cent solution of 
silver nitrate, dropped from a glass rod on the 
eye-ball of the new-born infant, would destroy 
the germs of ophthalmia neonatorum, should 
any be present, and would not injure healthy 
eyes. 

Through this simple prophylactic, Dr. Cred£ 
reduced ophthalmia neonatorum in his own 
clinic from 10 per cent of the whole number of 
births to one fifth of one per cent — that is, from 
one in every ten babies to one in every five hun¬ 
dred. In 1880, just before the application of his 
discovery, Professor Crede had had 14 cases in 
187 births; in 1880-83, with 1,160 births, only 
one case developed. “From tables published 
by Kostling, of Halle, in 17,767 births with no 
treatment, 9.2 per cent developed the ophthal¬ 
mia of infancy, while, in 24,723 births in which 
the prophylactic treatment of the 2 per cent 
nitrate of silver was employed, the infection 
developed in 0.65 per cent. In 4.000 births at the 
Sloane Maternity Hospital in New York, during 
a period of six years in which Crede’s method 
was employed, not one case of ophthalmia de¬ 
veloped. Later, in 1886, Crede reported 1,211 
births, with 3 but slightly affected, or 0.25 per 
cent. ... A physician in Buffalo, whose 
routine practice was to use the Crede solution, 
omitted it twice, in the course of a year, because 
he did not happen to have a preparation of the 
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silver in his bag. In both of these ophthalmia 
developed/’* 

Regarding conditions existing in the mater¬ 
nity hospitals before Crede wrote his famous 
articles, Leopold said: "At the end of the 
seventies there was probably no obstetric clinic 
that did not, in a room apart, show one or sev¬ 
eral of these unfortunate infants, who were in 
danger of being blinded for life. It made one 
shudder to enter such an apartment. Yet, but 
a few years later, beginning with 1884, this 
room had vanished as if by magic." f 

The value of Crede’s discovery is now accepted 
by physicians everywhere, and all obstetricians 
of standing use nitrate of silver, or some of the 
derivatives of the silver salts, in the eyes of 
new-born babies. It is regarded by them as a 
matter of routine — a precautionary measure 
against even chance infection. Nevertheless, in 
spite of these facts, a very careful investigation 
made in Buffalo in 1906, under the direction of 
Dr. F. Park Lewis, showed that the disease 

* “ Ophthalmia Neonatorum; a Pathological Anachronism,” bv 
F. Park Lewis. American Journal of Obstetrics , Vol. LVI. 
No. 5. 

t “ Ophthalmia Neonatorum,” by Sydney Stephenson, p. 182. 
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appeared in one out of every two hundred 
births. It was further shown that the larger 
proportion of cases of blindness resulting from 
infant ophthalmia occurred in the more remote 
country districts, where the patient is seen less 
frequently by the attending physician. If, how¬ 
ever, we assume that the ratio in Buffalo holds 
throughout the State, the 183,012 births regis¬ 
tered in that year would indicate 915 cases of 
ophthalmia neonatorum — evidence of its still 
alarming prevalence. How many of these were 
saved by protective treatment we have no means 
of knowing. We are inevitably led to the con¬ 
clusion that the loss of sight of almost every 
child whose eyes have been destroyed by infant 
ophthalmia is due to the criminal ignorance or 
carelessness of those who preside at the birth of 
the child. 

The case was never put more strongly than by 
the late Dr. Wheeler when he said: "The sig¬ 
nificance of a single case of unnecessary blind¬ 
ness is so great that it will not lend itself to 
mathematical computation. To the individual 
thus injured the damage ... is not meas¬ 
urable by our ordinary standards of value. We 



THE YOUNGEST CLASS IN THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND. NEARl Y HALF OF THE 
CHILDREN IN THIS SCHOOL COULD HAVE BEEN SAVED FROM BLINDNESS 
AT A COST OF TWO CENTS APIECE. 

















THE SIGHT OF EACH OF THESE FOURTEEN CHILDREN COULD HAVE BEEN SAVED BY THE USE 
OF TWO DROPS OF ONE PER CENT SOLUTION OF SILVER NITRATE 



BLIND CHILDREN IN THE SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND AT BATAVIA, NEW YORK, WHERE NEARLY 
ONE THIRD OF THE CASES ARE VICTIMS OF OPHTHALMIA NEONATORUM 


ought not to try to cast it into an equation. A 
profession cannot thus compromise with its 
honor. Ten thousand treatments by Crede’s 
method are a myriad of trifles that, taken 
as they occur, involve an outlay of neither 
time, trouble, nor expense. As acts of com¬ 
mission they are a negligible quantity. As 
acts of omission, however, with their possible 
consequences to the victim of almost com- 
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plete catastrophe, each one is immeasurably 
large.” * 

Oneof the customs brought to us by foreigners 
is the employment of midwives, a custom that 
has come down through the ages, and that is 
still of almost universal adoption in Austria, 


* “The Control of Ophthalmia Neonatorum,” by the late John 
T. Wheeler, M.D. North American Journal of Homoeopathy, 
February, 1909. 






















BLIND CHILDREN AT PLAY IN THE SCHOOL GARDENS AT OVERBROOK, PENNSYLVANIA 


Germany, and Italy. In those countries women 
who practise midwifery are obliged to take a 
regular course of instruction; they must be of 
assured good character and must pass stringent 
examinations before they can be licensed and 
registered, the license being revocable at any 
time, and registration to be renewed annually; 
and, while they are practising, they are under 
constant Government supervision. 

Although midwives are largely employed in 
the United States, especially by foreigners, no 
adequate provision, with rare exceptions, has 
been made for their examination before licenses 
are granted and registration allowed by Depart¬ 
ments of Health or by authorized Boards of Ex¬ 
aminers. Of the sixty-one counties in New York 
State, there are legally constituted Boards of 
Examiners in Midwifery for only three — Erie, 
Niagara, and Chautauqua — and one for the 
city of Rochester. Under the laws of 1907, the 
Department of Health of the city of New York 
is “vested with the power and authority to adopt 
rules and regulations and adopt ordinances gov¬ 
erning the practices of midwifery in the city of 
New York, including rules and regulations and 
ordinances for the admission to said practice, 
and the exclusion from said practice, and the 
regulation and inspection of midwives and the 
practice of midwifery” (Chapter 432). 

Yet, except in the cities and counties men¬ 


tioned, midwives are under no supervision in 
their practice; however ignorant they may be, 
there are no safeguards for those they serve. 
Is it to be wondered at that the standard for 
fitness among the trained foreign midwives who 
come to this country is soon lowered, or that 
grossly incompetent, untrained women are to be 
found on the registry lists, where it is so easy 
for them to get? 

In Chicago, in 1904, 86 per cent of all births, 
principally among Italians, were reported by 
midwives. In Buffalo, New York, with a pop¬ 
ulation of about 400,000, nearly one half the 
number of births in one year were attended by 
midwives. In New York City, in 1905, 43,834 
births, or 42 per cent of the whole number, were 
attended by midwives, employed largely by Ital¬ 
ians, Austro-Hungarians, Polish Jews, and other 
foreigners. For the year 1907, in New York 
City, 68,186 births were reported by physicians, 
and 52,536 by midwives. In September, 1908, 
the registered midwives in the five boroughs 
of New York City numbered 1,382. 

In the face of these figures, it is idle to talk of 
the elimination of the midwife. “ It is a condi¬ 
tion, not a theory, which confronts us.” 

Miss F. Elizabeth Crowell, graduate nurse 
to the New York Association of Neighborhood 
Workers, examined 10,000 certificates of births 
in 1906, and personally interviewed 500 mid- 
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wives in their homes,— over 
half of those practising at 
that time in the Borough 
of Manhattan, New York 
City, — and found that 
only fifty, less than 10 per 
cent, “could be qualified 
as capable, reliable mid¬ 
wives/'* She goes on to 
say: 

“Classifying according to 
nationality, I found that, 
out of the 500 midwives, 27 
per cent were Austro-Hun¬ 
garians, Bohemians, Austro- 
Poles; 25 percent, Italians; 

22 per cent, Germans; 14 
per cent, Russians; that 4 
per cent were born in the 
United States, 2 per cent in 
Ireland, and the remaining 
6 per cent were made up of 
natives of France, Sweden, 

Switzerland, England, Scot¬ 
land, Syria, Turkey, Hol¬ 
land, Belgium, Denmark, 

Buenos Aires, and one West 
Indian negress. . . . 

“The homes of these 
midwives are to be com¬ 
pared with the homes of the women whom they 
attend, the average three-room tenement — 
clean or dirty, according to the personal habits 
of the midwife who occu¬ 
pies it. Of the midwives’ 
homes, 106 were absolutely 
filthy, as was the clothing 
and the person Ox the mid¬ 
wife herself. Of the re¬ 
maining 394, I should say 
one third might be desig¬ 
nated as excellent, theother 
two thirds fair. . . . 

“As for the bags and 
their equipment, from a 
professional standpoint by 
far the greater number 
would make fit decorations 
for a chamber of horrors. 

. . . Out of 303 bags in¬ 
spected, 34 only were marked as first-class — 
that is, they were clean and their equipment 
was complete and sterile. . . . 

“I was visiting one Italian midwife whose 
home was of the dirtiest, the condition of whose 
hands was indescribable, whose clothing was 
filthy, the condition of whose bag beggars de- 

♦ Published in full in Charities and Commons , January 
12, 1907. J 


scription, when a call came 
for her to go at once to a 
confinement. Not wishing 
the woman to lose a case 
because of my being there, 
I told her to make her nec¬ 
essary preparations while I 
talked. 'Oh/ she replied, 
‘ I am ready'; and throwing 
a shawl over her head and 
seizing the bag, she was off 
— to take the life, the fu¬ 
ture health, and well-being 
of a mother and child into 
her keeping." 

“I have been aston¬ 
ished," writes Dr. de 
Schweinitz, “in this com¬ 
paratively enlightened age, 
to find the appalling prac¬ 
tices which go on among 
the poor in the Italian, ne r 
gro, and other quarters of 
the city. It would seem to 
me that there is not a 
foolish thing that some 
equally foolish midwife will 
not put into the eyes of 
a new-born baby, provided 
there is an irritation. 
Mothers' milk, raw beef, tea-leaves, raw pota¬ 
toes, wet clay, saliva, and poultices are a few of 
the items, others of which can hardly be men¬ 
tioned — anything and 
everything but a germicide 
to destroy the infection. 

To meet this situation, 
rigorous measures are 
necessary. The admirable 
Howe law, on the statute- 
books of sixteen States, 
requiring midwives to re¬ 
port a case of ophthalmia 
neonatorum to the health 
authorities, is rarely en¬ 
forced. For instance, in 
Connecticut, a nurse or a 
midwife must report puru¬ 
lent inflammation of an in¬ 
fant’s eyes within six hours, 
or be liable to a fine not exceeding $200, or 
imprisonment for six months, or both. But, 
recently, in a trial for negligence in this 
particular, two midwives were not convicted 
because the judges said that “ any baby was lia¬ 
ble to have sore eyes." The evil consequences 

— the encouragement of irresponsibility 

— of such judicial ignorance would probably 
have been great, but for the wide pub- 
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licity given the affair in the papers, which 
caused many mothers to request their physi¬ 
cians to use “drops” as a matter of routine. 

But even the enforcement of excellent laws 
will be found inadequate if the exact prescription 
is not available. In this treatment, accuracy is 
imperative. Careless or too frequent dosing may 
result in a clouding of the cornea. Cases have 
been known in which an ignorant midwife or 
nurse, not seeing the cure immediately follow the 
first treatment, kept on pouring the silver ni¬ 
trate into the baby’s eyes, every hour or so, 
until the sight was permanently injured. The 
concensus of opinion among ophthalmologists 
and obstetricians is that the chosen prophylactic 
should be a derivative of the silver salts, pref¬ 
erably a 1 per cent solution of nitrate of silver. 
First, to meet the situation, midwives and 
nurses should have placed in their hands, ready 
for instant use, a standardized solution issued 
by the health authorities of the State, as a 
guaranty of its quality and efficiency. Second, 
the law should require all births to be reported 
within thirty-six hours, instead of within the 
ten days now allowed in most States. If, in 
addition, each form of notification of birth should 
carry the question, ''Did you employ a preven¬ 
tive for ophthalmia neonatorum? If not, why 
not?” it is believed that, should the disease be 
present and no preventive measure have been 
taken, the sight of the child might yet be saved, 
by calling the attention of the physician or mid¬ 
wife to the omission within thirty-six hours 
after birth. 

The vigorous efforts of the health officers of 
the State and city of New York, Commissioner 
Porter and Commissioner Darlington, show how 
much may be accomplished when the impor¬ 
tance of the early care of infants’ eyes is fully 
recognized, as it is by the Health Department of 
the State and city of New York. The State 
Department distributes, free of charge, colored 
glass vials, each containing enough standard¬ 
ized 1 per cent nitrate of silver solution for 
treatment of one new-born baby’s eyes. On 
application by any physician or midwife to the 
local health officer, this is sent in a mailing- 
box, together with a dropper, and printed 
directions in three languages. - 

In New York City,during the summer of 1909, 
every birth reported by a midwife was visited 
almost immediately by a trained nurse, who 
personally inspected the child’s eyes for symp¬ 
toms of ophthalmia neonatorum. In the 
printed Rules and Regulations for 1908, gov¬ 
erning the practice of midwifery in the city of 
New York, Rule 22 requires that ‘'one or two 
drops of a 1 per cent solution of silver nitrate 
be dropped into the eye” as soon as the child is 


born (this applies to all children); and, should 
there develop “swelling and redness of the eye¬ 
lids, with a discharge of matter from the eyes,” 
the midwife is directed to summon a physician. 
The New York State Department of Health has 
also printed upon the new forms of notification 
of births the question: “What preventive for 
ophthalmia neonatorum did you use? If none, 
state the reason therefor.” 

But, although Crede’s announcement was 
made over a quarter of a century ago, and many 
physicians have since labored unceasingly to 
suppress the disease, individually and through 
organized effort (the American Medical Associ¬ 
ation has appointed committees in every State 
of the Union), the average number of children 
blinded by ophthalmia neonatorum continues, 
year after year, above 25 per cent. Take, as 
an instance, these figures for the last ten years 
in a single school: 

TABLE OF PUPILS WHO ENTERED THE PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND DURJNG 1900-1909 
SHOWING THE PROPORTION BLIND FROM 
OPHTHALMIA NEONATORUM 

Per Cent Per Cent 


1900. . 

..II 

OUT OF 2C . . 

- 44 

1903.. 

. .21 

OUT OF 42 . . 

- -50 

1901. . 

. . 10 

“ “ 28 . . 

• -35 

1906.. 

. . 12 

“ “ 38.. 

. .31 

1902. . 

• • 9 

“ “ 39 - • 

. .23 

1907. . 

. . 9 

‘ 34 - - 

. .26 

1903.. 

. . 14 

“ * l 50 . . 

. .28 

1908. . 

..11 

29. . 

• -37 

1904.. 

. .15 

“ “ 58 . . 

. .25 

1909. . 

. . 15 

“ “ 34 - • 

• -44 


Average for Ten Years.33-68 

The truth is that the medical campaign was 
not enough; only the concerted action of physi¬ 
cians and the public can stamp out the disease. 
This was recognized by the Commission of 1903, 
appointed to investigate the blind of New York 
State. Dr. F. Park Lewis, its president, made 
his plea for the new “campaign to save infants 
from blindness” in the words: “ But the physi¬ 
cian can never do this alone. This is 'a social 
effort. Every women’s club, every charitable 
society, must interest itself in protecting the 
babies; for, of all ignorance which needs to be 
dispelled by the spirit of regeneration among us, 
none is more intolerable than that which wan¬ 
tonly permits children to be plunged into the 
abyss of blindness.” 

These words went home to one woman. She 
was looking idly through the Commission’s. 
Report when her eye was caught by the picture 
of a group of little children — “Unnecessarily 
Blind”; then another, and yet another— mere 
babies, some of them. And as she turned the 
pages, she exclaimed, over and over, “Unnec¬ 
essarily blind! Is such a thing possible? Can it 
be true that ‘none of these children would have 
been blind if a single drop of a harmless prepa¬ 
ration had been put in each eye on the day that 
he was born'?” (Those were the bitter words 
printed under one of the pictures.) “All those 
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children could have been saved? Then why did 
nobody save them?" 

" I then saw,” she modestly explains, "that 
it was a case of what is everybody's business is 
nobody's business, and I felt that I must try to 
do something. At least, I could write to Dr. 
Lewis and ask him how I could help.” 

The result was that this woman, Miss Louisa 
Lee Schuyler, was asked to organize a Special 
Committee on the Prevention of Blindness, to 
be appointed by the New York Association for 
the Blind, which was done on the ist of June, 
1908* An appropriation was made by the 
Russell Sage Foundation to meet the expenses 
of the new undertaking, and the first com¬ 
mittee in the United States composed of both 
laymen and physicians was established; and 
within six weeks, all told, work was well under 
way. The duties of the Committee, which met 
for the first time on June 5, 1908, are defined 
as follows: "The object and scope of this Com¬ 
mittee shall be to ascertain the direct causes 
of preventable blindness, and to take such mea¬ 
sures, in cooperation with the medical profession, 
as shall lead to the elimination of such causes.” 

The work of the Committee is partly educa¬ 
tional — the free distribution of pamphlets, 
folders, leaflets, etc., and the planning of lec¬ 
tures and exhibits — and partly assistance 
in securing legislation. To enable the State 
Commission to provide the 1 per cent silver 
nitrate solution in sealed glass vials, each 
containing the exact quantity to be used in one 
infant's eyes at birth, it was found necessary to 
get a State appropriation of $5,000. This was 
granted by the Legislature of 1909, as an item 
of the Supply Bill. Another recommendation 
of the Committee to the Legislature was for the 
earlier notification of births, reducing the period 
from ten days to thirty-six hours. 

To accomplish these important objects, an 
amendment of the general Health Law was 

*The Committee is at present made up of the following mem¬ 
bers : Miss Louisa Lee Schuyler, Chairman , Vice-President State 
Charities Aid Association; Hon. Hugene H. Porter, A.M., M.D., 
New York State Commissioner of Health; Hon. Thomas Darlington^ 
M.D., Former Commissioner of Health of New York City; Dr. 
Charles Stedman Bull, Professor of Ophthalmology in Cornell Uni¬ 
versity Medical College, Surgeon to New York Eye Infirmary ; 
Miss Martha Lincoln Draper, Member Council of Public Education 
Association ; Dr. J. Clifton Edgar, Professor of Obstetrics and 
Clinical Midwifery in Cornell University Medical College ; Mrs. 
Edward R. Hewitt, Chairman Executive Committee New York 
Association for the Blind ; Dr. Ward A. Holden, Instructor in 
Ophthalmology, College of Physicians and Surgeons, Consulting 
Oculist to Roosevelt and Bellevue Hospitals ; Miss Winifred Holt, 
Secretary of the New York Association for the Blind ; Dr. F. Park 
Lewis, Chairman Committee on Ophthalmia Neonatorum, Ameri¬ 
can Medical Association ; Mr. Thomas M. Mulry President of 
f“Pf. r,or jf°iJP cil of . New Y .ork, St. Vincent de Paul Society ; Mrs. 
William B. Rice, Vice-President State Charities Aid Association ; 
J? on - Tecumseh Sherman, Former Commissioner of Labor, 
State of New York ; Miss Lillian D. Wald, Head Worker in the 
Henry Street Settlement (Nurses’ Settlement) ; Miss Carolyn C. 
Van Blarcom, R.N., Executive Secretary , formerly Assistant 
Superintendent Johns Hopkins Hospital School for Nurses. 

Communications, requests for information, pamphlets, etc 
should be addressed to the Executive Secretary, at the office of the 
Committee, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


needed. This was applied for by* the State Com¬ 
missioner and the Committee, acting together, 
and was granted by the Legislature, without 
opposition. The new law, now in operation, 
applies to all parts of the State, except the cities 
of New York, Buffalo, Albany, and Yonkers, 
since, by Section 38 of the Public Health Law, 
this amendment does not apply to these cities. 
It is hoped that it will soon be extended by 
further legislation to cover the entire State. 

The fact that the Committee was organized 
to work under the guidance and by the direction 
of the medical profession has never been lost 
sight of. In all work undertaken by it, the 
closest cooperation with the American Medical 
Association and other medical organizations, 
and with State and city health officers, has been 
sought, and has been most cordially given. Up 
to the present time, though planning to extend 
its work to the investigation of all causes of pre¬ 
ventable blindness, the Committee has centered 
its efforts on ophthalmia neonatorum, as being 
at once the most easily reached and the most 
pathetic of all forms of blindness. 

The spirit animating the Committee was ex¬ 
pressed by Dr. Lewis, the recognized leader in 
this country of the present crusade against 
ophthalmia neonatorum, in the following elo-‘ 
quent appeal. "The duty of saving the child 
from this calamity,” he said, "is one devolving 
not only on the State: it rests upon every right- 
minded individual to whom a knowledge of this 
danger comes. We cannot be censured for tak¬ 
ing no action concerning conditions about which 
we have no knowledge; but when I demonstrate 
to you that there will be born in the State of 
Massachusetts and in the city of Boston, during 
the coming year, hundreds of innocent, well- 
formed babies whose eyes may be injured or 
destroyed because right steps are not taken to 
protect them, then upon each one of us who 
knows and makes no effort to prevent this afflic¬ 
tion will rest the responsibility for the result. 
It should be a self-imposed task on every 
society for the prevention of cruelty to children, 
upon every charity organization society, upon 
every legislator, upon every citizen, to promul¬ 
gate a knowledge of the dangers which menace 
the babies of the land; and if they and we 
unite our efforts (for no movement should be 
attempted except with the authority and co¬ 
operation of the organized medical profession), 
this pathological anachronism of a controllable 
and preventable infection, which continues to 
work havoc and disaster in spite of twentieth- 
century knowledge and methods, will be robbed 
of its virulence, and comfort and happiness and 
prosperity shall be assured for multitudes cf 
children yet unborn.” 
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“DAYS WHEN THEY TWO HAD ROAMED NEW YORK WITH A GAY BAND OF STUDENTS" 


FOR THE SAKE OF HER CHILDREN 

BY 

OCTAVIA ROBERTS 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


T HE convention of modern educators 
had lasted three days, and during the 
rapid succession of programs and 
committee meetings, between which 
the hospitable city had wedged 
pleasure drives and receptions, Julia Lane had 
never once allowed herself to forget that she 
was going to hunt up Emily. 

A chance resemblance was at the bottom of her 
resolution. She had spoken, of course, as her 
position in the educational world demanded, on 
the “Value of Plays and Pageants”; had, in¬ 
deed, been the chief speaker of the first evening. 
During the flow of her easy, authoritative dis¬ 
course, she had noticed in the audience a face 
that had teased her with its likeness to some 
other face. Even as she scored one neat point 
after another against the older educational 


methods, she was asking herself who among her 
friends had those glossy brown braids, that 
ruddy, happy face, alight with genuine ap¬ 
preciation. It was not until the girl laughed 
that it came to her. The ringing, spontaneous 
laugh, that led the room in its heavier rumble, 
instantly, poignantly, recalled Emily. Miss Lane 
was so startled, so moved by the similitudeof face 
and manner, that it was with difficulty she 
brought her lecture to its usual neat conclusion. 

Among the throng of young teachers who 
crowded to speak to her during the reception 
that followed the lecture, Julia Lane recognized 
the girl who had laughed. In repose her face 
no longer suggested as vividly that other face, 
the resemblance lying, Julia mused, in some 
subtle quality of spirit rather than in mere line 
and color; yet, impulsively, she detained her be- 
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yond the others to say aimlessly, “ You looked, 
all the time I was speaking, so remarkably like 
an old friend of mine.” 

The girl smiled, vaguely flattered. “Who is 
it, Miss Lane?” 

“Emily Lathrop* She’s married now. Dear 
me!” She laughed at herself. “She’s been 
married for nearly fifteen years. I haven’t 
seen her since we were girls. She’s Mrs.”—she 
hesitated—“Mrs. Frederick Coit; she’s double 
your age. How time goes!” 

In her admiration of Miss Lane, the girl 
lingered, struggling with a shy difficulty in 
speech. “I know a Mrs. Frederick Coit,” she 
said, “but we don’t look alike. Her son is in 
my room — a boy about ten.” 

Miss Lane’s face quickened to interest. 
“What’s his name?” 

“Lathrop — they call him Lai.” 

“Why, it must be my friend — her maiden 
name and all. Could it be that Emily lives 
here? I thought they were out in Kansas. How 
long has the boy been in school?” 

“‘About two years, I think.” 

For several minutes questions succeeded 
answers, and at their conclusion Miss Lane, 
upon the chance that she had accidentally dis¬ 
covered Emily, jotted down an address and re¬ 
turned to the hotel with the resolution to look 
her up. 

Through the busy days that followed, even 
amid the multiplicity of duties at the conven¬ 
tion, the expectation of again seeing her old friend 
lay warm at her heart. The young teacher 
had become a self-appointed secretary, and Miss 
Lane had methodically despatched through 
her a type-written note to the Mrs. Coit of the 
girl’s acquaintance, suggesting a meeting if she 
should prove to be the friend of] her girlhood. 

“1 don’t think she can be,” Rosa Little said 
dubiously, her mind reverting to the resem¬ 
blance Miss Lane had found between them. 
“She’s an awfully sober woman, Miss Lane — 
kind of dragged out. They’re pretty poor, I 
think. Was she a jolly girl?” 

She listened respectfully as Miss Lane gave a 
running sketch of the Emily Lathrop of other 
days — days when they two had lived in a flat 
together, studied art, roamed New York with a 
gay band of students, tried in vain to sell their 
illustrations, laughed over failures, eaten every¬ 
where and anywhere, heard good music, seen 
good pictures, lived as it were among the stars. 

The turn of the lane came later,” concluded 
Julia; “1 began planning pageants for the 
schools, and she went back home and married. 
I remember yet how I cried at the wedding. It 
was no fun to see that good-looking, great man 
carrv off my chum, even though his father was 


the rich man of the place and we all thought 
Emily had made a great match.” 

“ It’s queer no answer has come to your note,” 
said the girl, and Julia began to think so, too. 

Her position among the higher powers neces¬ 
sitated her staying until the end of the week. 
Many of the delegates had already gone, when 
Julia Lane, hurrying to a meeting with some 
auxiliary body, ran straight into Emily’s hus¬ 
band. She knew him instantly, though he had 
grown thicker and more florid with the years. 
When he had once made sure of her, he threw 
away his cigar, to clasp her hand warmly, cor¬ 
dially in his. 

Yes, they had moved from Kansas two years 
ago. How glad Emily would be to see her! 
They had followed her progress as best they 
could. No, Emily had received no note; it 
must have gone astray. She must come out to 
dinner and stay all night. He wouldn’t take 
no for an answer, and impulsively set the next 
evening for her going. He was loud in his as¬ 
surances of Emily’s delight. 

The following night, as Julia Lane, her hand¬ 
some traveling-bag neatly packed, rolled over 
the asphalt toward the distant address that was 
Emily’s, misgivings obtruded themselves as to 
her wisdom in accepting the invitation. Years 
brought such changes! The mother of children 
went one way, the teacher another, though 
their ultimate intention was closely related. The 
memory of Frederick’s cordiality was all that 
sustained her in her purpose. When the cab 
came to a standstill, she ascended the sagging 
steps of a frame house — a house of the village 
type, that in the earlier days of the city had had 
its lawn and shrubbery, but that now, in its de¬ 
cline, was wedged between towering apartment- 
houses. In another moment a woman opened 
the door. In the dim twilight Julia Lane saw 
a slight form in a worn black dress — with a 
face, under the brown hair, that was in some 
imperceptible way old without being lined. 
The voice was a little startled. 

“What is it? What do you want?” she said, 
while from an inner room a boy and a girl drew 
near, the girl’s voice asking in sharp alarm, 
“What’s the matter, Mother? Has anything 
happened?” 

Julia Lane was all confused apology and stam¬ 
mering concern. Hadn’t Frederick told them 
of his invitation? She wouldn’t stay, if they’d 
just get her another cab; she would only visit 
for a minute. 

“ Is it Julia?” said Emily; and then, in tardy 
welcome, she clung to her old friend mutely, 
burying her head on Miss Lane’s tall shoulder in 
a clinging embrace before drawing her into the 
room. 





WHAT'S THAT SHE’S TELLINC YOU ABOUT ME?' HE CRIED ‘WHISPERING 
AND CONSPIRING AS USUAL, ARE YOU?'” 
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Once in the house, the young girl came for¬ 
ward and, at her mother’s bidding, took Julia 
Lane’s bag and cloak to an upper chamber, 
where her hurried tread told them that she 
was preparing the room for the night. 

At the same time, in the room below, Emily 
Coit was silencing Julia’s*protestations with a 
kind of proud dignity. She had seated her 
before a little flickering grate fire, she herself 
moving, as she talked, from kitchen to dining¬ 
room, in frank preparation of the evening meal. 

“Don’t say a word, Julia; it’s all right, I as¬ 
sure you. Frederick—was kept downtown on 
business last night, and, as we have no telephone, 
he couldn’t let me know. He's always been a 
great admirer of yours, Julia. He knew, at the 
worst, it could be but a welcome surprise. How 
fortunate it was that you met! You supposed, 
of course, we were still in Kansas." 

She listened as Julia Lane told of the resem¬ 
blance that had so sharply recalled her face, and 
of the subsequent discovery of her whereabouts. 
“I wrote you," Julia concluded, “ but Frederick 
said the letter never reached you." 

Mrs. Coit bent down to take something from 
a cupboard. “Our mails are uncertain some¬ 
times," she said evasively; and, with sudden 
sharp conviction, Julia knew that the letter had 
been received and purposely slighted. 

When the meal was at last ready, and they 
sat about the little table, which, in spite of the 
general look of scant means, kept the unmis¬ 
takable impress of a lady, Julia Lane left the 
conversation largely to Emily’s instigation. 
Instinctively she knew that the years that had 
taken her friend from East to West and from 
West to East had been a dull round of business 
failure for Frederick, which doubtless had its 
sting, for a proud woman, in the presence of 
even Miss Lane's modest success. In a silent 
understanding, their talk was therefore wholly 
of the past, while the children listened to the 
recollections of those care-free days with puzzled 
eyes. Suddenly, at some recital of a students’ 
prank, the girl drew a tremulous breath of long¬ 
ing. “Oh, Mother! Shall I ever have fun like 
that? " She had a sharp, anxious littleface that 
her interest now intensified. 

The mother’s face clouded. “I hope so, 
darling." She turned to Julia. “Marta 
doesn’t have the fun we used to, Julia. We’ve 
moved so much, the children make friends only 
to lose them." 

Julia Lane, with her practised eye, looked at 
the young girl keenly. “She’s at the age when 
they’re most gregarious," she smiled. “She 
ought to go to boarding-school. I control a 
scholarship in our college. Would you con¬ 
sider parting with her, Emmie?" 


The girl’s face for one instant was lighted 
with a flicker of wild joy, that died, when her 
eyes sought her mother's, as suddenly as it had 
flamed. 

“I couldn't leave home," she said dully, 
and spoke no more. 

The mother looked at her with a kind of 
resigned regret. “I wish it could be, Julia; 
but at present I’m not well—I can’t manage 
alone; 1 would if 1 could." 

“You look far from well," Julia Lane ad¬ 
mitted bluntly. “ 1 ’m afraid you live too much 
alone, Emily. 1 always used to tell you that 
you needed a good deal of stimulation. Do you 
have time for any club work or concerts? 1 find 
music such a rest, in my busy life; it seems to 
cleanse the soul." 

A slight shade of bitterness hovered about 
Mrs. Coit’s lips. “Julia, you’re not a mother. 
When I’ve made the clothes, and cooked three 
meals, and swept the house, I’ve done all that 
I have strength to do. I live now for my chil¬ 
dren. I’ve given up my ambitions for their 
sake." She raised her chin proudly, a hint of 
defiance in her attitude. 

Julia Lane, in her broader view, opened her 
lips to speak, but prudently closed them again, 
wondering what had become of the Emily of 
earlier days. She began to wish that she had 
not sought her out, but had kept inviolate that 
image of her youth. 

They relapsed into a tacit silence, that was 
broken by some sudden noise on the porch. 

Mrs. Coit screamed: “What’s that? What’s 
that, Lai?" while the girl clasped her hands 
close to her cheek, shrinking as she listened. 

The boy peered out into the darkness. “It’s 
only the blind, Mother. The wind slammed it 
shut." He put a protecting arm about his 
mother’s shoulder, and she held him close in a 
convulsive clasp that startled Julia Lane by its 
intensity. 

“ He’s the dearest boy, Julia," she said as she 
released him, a hand on either of his chubby 
cheeks. “ He looks after Mother always. I 
don’t know how I’d live without him. You 
think I’ve gone backward, Julia—yes, 1 can see 
you do. But aren’t any sacrifices worth while 
for my dear boy and girl? What is my life 
worth, compared to their welfare?" 

Julia Lane was grave. “My dear girl, I 
agree with you perfectly; they’re worth every¬ 
thing— they’re the future. Every educator 
knows it. The best of them ask no greater re¬ 
ward than the assurance that they’re working 
toward the greatest good for the children. All 
this week, here in your city, delegates from 
every country have met, only to determine in 
what that consists. The one thing upon which 





“SHE SLIPPED TO THE FLOOR AND BURIED HER HEAD ON JULIA’S KNEES” 


we all agreed was the importance of a good home, 
the lasting effect of a happy childhood." 

" Happy?" said the mother thoughtfully. Her 
eyes rested long on the children as they sat so¬ 
berly, one on either side of the table. 

As the minutes passed, Julia Lane detected a 
growing absorption on her friend's part. More 
than once she started nervously at Julia's 
perfunctory questions; for their conversation, 
which from the first had lacked all spontaneity, 
now resolved itself into this makeshift against 
hard silence. 

"What did you say, Julia? No, I never see 
the Ainsworths. I didn't let them know 1 was 
here. What would be the use? I'm in no 
position either to accept or dispense hospi¬ 
tality." 

She ceased abruptly, and for an instant Julia 
Lane supposed that she had been arrested by the 
consciousness of an unintentional rudeness; but 
the moment revealed a greater cause. The 
mother's face, which looked toward the door, 
went from white to red. Julia Lane saw upon 
it dread, horror, and an overpowering shame, 
freezing at last into a stony despair. The 
children, in a lesser degree, reflected these 
changes, too; the girl was quite white, the boy 
a burning red, when the mother said in a loud, 


clear, steady voice: "Julia's here, Frederick. You 
will be glad to see Julia Lane." 

Julia Lane turned in her chair to greet her 
host. His face, to her vision, seemed strangely 
white, his eyes bloodshot as he took her hand. 

"Who did you say?" he said dully. 

Julia Lane laughed as she said her name. 
"Frederick, don't compromise me further by 
repudiating your invitation. I've startled 
Emily; don't add to my mortification by saying 
you didn't expect me, either." 

He looked at her in a slow, frowning stare, 
that resolved, after a moment, into a smile. 
"Always glad to see you; Julia," he said, and 
dropped into the chair his daughter had hastily 
placed at the table. 

His wife, who had gone to the kitchen, now 
returned with his supper. She set it before him 
without turning her head in his direction. 

"Julia," she said in a low voice, "come back 
to the fire; we'll visit there." 

Frederick Coit laid down his fork. "What's 
that?" he cried. "What's that she's tellingyou 
about me? Whispering and conspiring as usual, 
are you? Prepare a little surprise for you, and 
then you whisper—" His voice trailed off into 
nothingness, his attention attracted by adraught 
which his son silently proffered. 
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“What's that?” he said suspiciously. "‘Try¬ 
ing to poison me, aren't you? I hat's what 
you’re trying to do.' I won't take it.” He 
glanced absently at the glass; then, with his dull 
eyes on the quiet group, he drained the bromo 
to the dregs, laughed foolishly, and made an 
attempt to eat his food. 

)ulia Lane softly slipped from the room. The 
young girl, in close attendance, closed the door 
behind them. Once in the little parlor, Julia 
addressed her resolutely: “Get my bag, Marta; 
I’ve remembered an engagement that will take 
me back to the hotel. You won’t mind tele¬ 
phoning for a cab for me at some neighbor’s?” 

The girl’s face was flushed to the ears. 
“Father isn’t well, Miss Lane. He’s been so 
busy lately. He’ll feel better in a little while.” 

Miss Lane was silent, wincing still from the 
double coldness of her reception. From the 
dining-room she could hear the man’s voice 
raised angrily. Emily’s voice sounded in a 
low, suppressed undertone. Marta had disap¬ 
peared, as if in response to her request; and Julia 
Lane, with a sense of outraged pride, paced the 
floor, awaiting the girl’s return. To her dis¬ 
may, she could see through the long windows 
that a wild March rain lashed the house. 

Presently, as she waited, she saw Frederick 
Coit heavily ascending the stairs, his son on one 
side, Emily on the other; but after an appreci¬ 
able interval the wife returned. Julia could see 
her hesitating a moment in the hall before she 
entered the room. 

Once before the guest, a kind of relief filtered 
through the cold reserve of Emily’s face. Sick 
at heart, Julia attributed this to her proposed 
departure; for the eagerness with which Emily 
credited her lame excuses for leaving left no 
shadow of a doubt in her mind as to the burden 
of her presence. 

One on either side of the little grate, they 
now sat, silently waiting for the sound of cab 
wheels to put an end to the painful situation. 
Emily Coit, starting nervously at every sound, 
seemed to hold herself in her chair by a su¬ 
preme effort of the will, while Julia, after a few 
inquiries about the husband’s health, locked her 
long hands on her knee and bided her time as 
best she could. The sea of anger in which she 
was engulfed mounted higher, wave by wave, 
as she remembered her slighted letter, the double 
coldness of the welcome, the curt refusal of the 
scholarship, and, lastly, this chill acquiescence to 
her going. Yet, back of these surging thoughts, 
stealthily falling like a warm rain, came mem¬ 
ories of her happy anticipation of this meeting, 
of old days cherished in her heart for love of 
Emily. Her anger began already to resolve 
into the keener emotion of wounded affection. 


Marta’s entry broke their silence. She stood 
in the doorway, pushing a dripping umbrella 
into the stand. “The cabs are all out, Miss 
Lane. They’ll send the first that comes in, but 
it may be an hour.” 

A pulse seemed to beat for a moment in Emily 
Coit’s thin cheek. “Will that be too late for 
your engagement?” she said pointedly. 

Julia Lane sprang to her feet. “I’m afraid 
it will. If you’ll lend me an umbrella, and tell 
me the way, I’ll take the car,” she said coldly, 
touching the soft cloth of her handsome gown 
with foreboding. 

“Well,” Mrs. Coit breathed in acquiescence; 
and she got the umbrella, and went upstairs for 
the bag. 

Her appearance seemed the signal for re¬ 
newed altercations. A man’s angry voice 
floated down the stairs, followed by a sharp cry 
and the quick closing of a door. 

“ I can’t bear it! ” Marta suddenly said under 
her breath, and ran from the room. 

Julia Lane sprang to her feet, her heart pound¬ 
ing in her ears. For an instant she stood in 
frozen silence in the center of the little room, 
the portent of those sounds above momently 
forcing themselves upon her consciousness. In 
the final certainty of their meaning, she covered 
her face with her hands and waited breathlessly. 

After long moments, she heard Mrs. Coit ap¬ 
proaching, and she raised her head from her arm 
with an effort to simulate the unconsciousness 
of an hour ago; but at the sight of Emily’s white, 
strained face, she could only cry out brokenly, 
“Oh, my dear girl, why didn’t you tell me?” 
and draw the frail form to her breast. 

In the shelter of her arms, Emily Coit neither 
spoke nor moved. She was so quiet, Julia be¬ 
lieved she had fainted. Then, without warning, 
she slipped to the floor and buried her head on 
Julia’s knees. Of all the changes that time had 
wrought, none, to Julia Lane, seemed so marked 
as this — that gay, joyous Emily should have 
been brought to this abasement. She could 
think of nothing better to do than to stroke 
softly the wealth of brown braids, while her 
tears fell on the bowed head. 

“Emily,” she said at last, in a low voice, 
“don’t tell me about it unless you want to. You 
know, with me, it will be as if it had never been.”' 

For a moment there was no response save a 
long, convulsive shudder; but at length, in a 
low, broken voice, the woman on her knees began 
the recital of her married life, from the early 
discovery of her husband’s vice, through the 
children’s coming and the false hope of his re¬ 
covery, to the moving, the poverty, and the 
final hopelessness and misery of the present. 

Julia Lane, listening, felt her pity change to 
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wonder at the power of endurance that lay in 
that frail form at her knees, at a love that 
could be so staunch. 

“Emily, Emily, how you must love him, to 
stand this life! ^ she cried, her spinster soul 
aghast at the degradation of the woman’s 
days. 

Emily Coit raised her head slowly from Julia’s 
knees, and stared incredulously into Julia’s face, 


mirthlessly, a laugh that rose into hysterical 
screams and sobs. 

“Emily, don’t; don’t, Emily! ” Julia Lane 
commanded. She sprang to her feet, and drew 
Emily to hers, putting an end, someway, to the 
laughter, born from black pits of experience. 
“Tell me whatever will help you, only don’t, 
don’t laugh like that.’’ 

At her authoritative manner, Emily pressed 
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‘YES,’ SHE SAID STEADILY. ‘SHE WAS THE SAME EMILY’ 


whereon pity and wonder and reverence were 
mingled, but no shadow of mockery. For a 
.slow moment Emily continued to gaze fixedly 
into her friend’s eyes, a growing amazement 
' flushing her own cheeks until the color swept 
■ her neck and ears. 

“Love him!” she said at last, in a kind of 
bewildered horror. She grasped Julia’s wrist in 
^ ler hot hands. “You don’t suppose I love 
d hat beast!’’ 

^ As Julia’s lips parted in a voiceless affirmative, 
Zanily threw back her head and laughed drearily, 


her hands to her quivering face, and walked to 
and fro in the little room under the dim gas-light. 
When she spoke again, it was in a voice that no 
longer rose and fell in hysteria, for its tremors 
were concentrated in intense, still hatred. A 
moment before she had been like a glowing iron 
bar; now she was like a bar at blue-white heat. 
Her face was terrible; her eyes burned in her 
face as she articulated: 

“ Love him! How could I love him? He hasn’t 
a scrap of manhood left in him. He’s sunk to 
the lowest depths. He’s lied to me, deceived 
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me, dragged me in the mire, ruined my life.” 
She put her hot hand on Julia’s shrinking 
form. “I’ve wished he was dead many times. 

I wish it when I hear his key in the latch — I 
wish it when he disappears down the street 
— I wished it to-night. Oh! I’ve prayed against 
this feeling,— don’t think I haven’t, don’t 
shrink from me,— but it's stronger than I am. 
At times it seems my only outlet.” 

Julia Lane did not shrink; she put a quiet, 
cool hand on Emily’s and asked steadily,” Why, 
then, do you stay?” 

“For the sake of my children.” A kind 
of ecstasy shone in her thin face. “There’s 
nothing I wouldn’t do for them — nothing I ’d 
not endure. All that we’ve been through to¬ 
gether only makes the tie closer. You’ve 
never known motherhood, Julia; you can’t un¬ 
derstand— I see you can’t.” 

Julia Lane’s look was full of quiet dignity. 
“I’ve known children; I’ve known childhood. 
Perhaps I’ve had a wider knowledge than you, 
Emily. Sometimes emotion only clouds the 
judgment. You won't doubt my sympathy, 
dear, if I ask you, in cold common sense, just 
what good your sacrifice has done? Is it that 
they love their father, that by some chance he 
stands to them forsomefhing finer than he is?” 

The mother shook her head. “No; he 
may have long ago, but he threw that away 
with the rest.” 

“Just what have they gained, then, dear?” 

“Gained! They’ve had a father, like other 
children. They’ve been spared the shame of 
their family history being torn open, of their 
father’s character being generally known — for, 
Julia, even the minister respects him, we’ve 
kept it so secret; and, furthermore, no one can 
point to their mother as a divorced woman.” 

Julia Lane sighed. “And are these advan¬ 
tages all that the children gain in return for 
what you and they are enduring and losing?” 

“He supports us,” said Emily; and as they 
met each other’s eyes they both knew that the 
crucial point lay here. 

“ Does he make a living?” asked Julia. 

“No; but his father”— Mrs. Coit hesitated — 
“his father helps us out. He pays the rent; he 
sends the children clothes.” 

“On condition that you live with his son?” 

“Yes — a tacit understanding. In his po¬ 
sition, he dreads scandal; it is he who helped 
me to keep it hidden.” 

She sprang to her feet and paced the floor. 
“Julia, the hardest thing I’ve had to bear is 
this: he knew what his son was. Frederick was 
a vicious man before I married him, yet his 
father never warned me. He has told me he 
kept silent because he hoped marriage would be 
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his son’s salvation, And my own father, my 
own beloved father, he didn’t ask as many 
questions about Frederick as he would have 
asked before buying a horse. It needn’t have 
been. It drives me wild to think of it!” 

“It’s really you, then, who earn the living," 
interrupted Julia Lane, her eyes very bright and 
her voice high and steady. She looked as 
she did when she scored the old methods of 
pedagogy. 

“I! What do you mean? I can’t earn a 
penny!” 

“Why, this: Mr. Coit pays you to live with 
his son; it’s that money and your hard manual 
labor that give your children a livelihood.” 

There was a long pause before Mrs. Coit, her 
hands clasped before her eyes, spoke. Her face 
still hidden, she said at last, dully: “l don’t 
know what you mean.” 

Julia Lane did not answer, only waited, 
breathing softly. 

Suddenly Emily cried out, “Julia!” in sharp 
alarm, then again was quiet, her face still behind 
her hands. At last she raised her head, and a 
new, strange light burned under the old mask of 
despair. “Yes,” she said; “you’re right. It’s 
worse even than I thought. It’s I who earn the 
living, earn it by living with a drunkard whom 
I loathe. It’s terrible! But, Julia, don’t for¬ 
get, I do it for my children — do it that they 
may have bread.” 

“You don’t,” said Julia Lane, in a low, 
earnest voice, “do it to save your pride? You 
don’t do it because you are a coward, afraid to 
face the world as both mother and father? I’m 
not a mother, Emily, but I love children. I’ve 
known hundreds of boys and girls, where you’ve 
known these two. If these children had been 
given to me, I’d pray for the strength and the 
courage to end this life— to go forth and win a 
home for them that should be free from shame 
and deception, a home where they could re¬ 
spect their mother, knowing that she faced the 
world for them. I believe such a step would be 
a greater inspiration to a son than this terrible 
sacrifice could ever be, a higher ideal of mat¬ 
rimony for your daughter than this ghastly 
union.” 

She wrapped her arms about her trembling 
friend. “Dearest, the world is full of brave 
women who are father and mother in one. It 
is a better place for their courage, a better place 
for their rebellion. Think, Emily, what this 
life has done for you. You’re not the same 
person. I t’s cut you off from your family, your 
friends, from hope and joy. Will it be any 
better for the children? You’re too close to 
them to see that they’re old before their time, 
burdened with your mistake, cut off from the 
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natural pleasures of their age. Don’t shudder, 
dear. Think what you’ve endured, believing it 
was for them. With the same quiet persistency, 
can you not face the future and act? Think! 
No longer passive, but militant, how all your 
old splendid qualities must come into play. 
The children have never known what was in 
you." 

Emily’s head was buried on her friend’s 
shoulder, and as she paused Julia could feel 
the woman’s tense form tremble in her arms. 
She continued swiftly: "Oh, my dear one, 
this repulsion, this hatred, will end with your 
life here. Perhaps they are to be respected. 
Come away with me, you and the children.’’ 

Emily raised her head, with both fear and 
longing shining from her eyes, like a child who 
hesitates before a first step. "Julia, you don’t 
believe-?’’ 

"Believe you could support the children? I 
know you can. Don’t you work long and hard 
already? Come to our little college town with 
me. Hundreds of young people are there who 
need a home. Why couldn’t you earn your 
living making one for them? I’ll start you, 
Emily. You wouldn’t work any harder, and 
you’d lead a clean, upright life. Think of the 
children, the happy days there for them, among 
their fellows. Couldn’t you see to-night how 
your daughter’s heart leaped at the very thought 
of young companionship? Can you believe they 
are better off here? Isn’t fourteen years enough 
to prove the uselessness of your sacrifice? Oh, 
Emily, let me help you! You’ve lived so long 
in this atmosphere, you’ve lost your courage and 
your faith. I feel as if you were in quicksand 
and you wouldn’t take my hand." 

At this moment there was a slight sound at 
the door, and the mother and her friend in¬ 
stantly relaxed their grasp and turned to face 
Marta. 

"Your cab is here, Miss Lane," she said, a 
wave of shamefaced apology sweeping over her 
strained little face. 

She crossed to her mother’s side and mur¬ 
mured: "Father isn’t quite as well, Mother; I 
think you’ll have to help me." She glanced 
fearfully in the direction of the stair. 

Julia Lane put a hand on each of Emily’s 
shoulders, and kissed her on her trembling lips. 
"Well, Emily?’’ she said softly and steadily. 
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"Oh, Julia!" The mother glanced from the 
child at the door to her friend, in apprehension. 

" I’ll be here for another day, Emily. Think 
it over, dear; and, remember, I’m ready to help 
you. Good night; God bless you." 

Once in the hotel bedroom, Julia Lane sat 
long before the leaping flames of her gas grate, 
recalling each detai] of the troubled evening, 
and sternly questioning the part she had striven 
to play. In the abstract, she saw herself as the 
meddler, the destroyer of a home; and at such 
moments she paused aghast at the possible con¬ 
sequence of her words. Then, amid contend¬ 
ing views, she heard again Emily’s phrase, 
oft repeated, "For the sake of the children," 
and she saw with startling clearness that the 
issue lay here. Marriage was for their pro¬ 
tection; whatever tended to their welfare made 
for its dignity and beauty. She rose from her 
seat and made ready for bed with a deep 
prayer that Emily might be guided toward 
that end. 

The next afternoon Julia Lane left the city 
in which the convention had met. The last to 
say good-by to her was the young secretary, 
who had brought her a last batch of letters. 
Miss Lane looked wistfully into her happy, 
ruddy young face, then bent and impulsively 
kissed her. 

The girl smiled. "Was that all for me, Miss 
Lane, or some of it for the friend whom I look 
like?" 

" Both," said Julia Lane soberly; "and, above 
all, for youth with its fire and courage and 
ideals." 

"Oh, by the way," said Rosa Little, still 
smiling, "was the Mrs. Coit whom I know your 
friend? Was she the Emily you used to know? ’’ 

The young teacher waited expectantly, for 
Julia Lane had dropped her eyes to a note she 
had torn open and now eagerly scanned — a note 
in a fine, familiar hand, that breathed, to her 
thinking, a great courage, a reflection of the 
nature that she had once known as brave and 
gay. 

She raised her eyes slowly to Rosa Little's, 
a deep thankfulness overspreading her face. 

"Yes," she said steadily; "she was the same 
Emily. She and her children are coming to me 
for a while. We both feel that it will be for 
their good." 
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T HREE dirty and breathless soldiers 
scrambled painfully through a gap 
in the hedge on the brow of the 
rounded slope of the hill, and, taking 
out their maps and field-glasses, lay 
prone on their stomachs. They were so dirty 
that it was hard to realize that they were 
officers. Placing both elbows squarely on the 
ground, to counteract the unsteadiness of hand 
caused by their heaving bodies, their thumbs 
were soon busily twisting the focusing-screws as 
they directed their glasses toward a large patch 
of scrub away below, some three miles to the 
west. On a rise in this rough country, a long 
line of intermittent flashes could be seen with 
the naked eye. 

The hedge stretched for some distance along 
the brow of the hill. About a hundred yards 
behind, and parallel to it, between hazel hedges, 
ran a country road. To the south of this point, 
this road — hardly more than a lane — was 
sunken, but just here it was flush with the 
ground. On the near side of it, immediately be¬ 
hind where the officers were lying, was an open 
gate, and close to this gate a young poplar tree, 
against which was propped a motor-bicycle. 
In the lane itself were a motor cyclist and a 
couple of orderlies, the latter dismounted and 
holding the horses of the party. Down below, 
in the direction in which the three were gazing, 
stretched a peaceful panorama of undulating 
country, fading into bluish heat-haze in the dis¬ 
tance. The various crops gave a many-hued 
appearance to the landscape, the richer color of 
the uncut hay alternating with the still crude 
green of the young grain and the reddish purple 
of the beet-root fields. The few fleeting clouds 
floating lazily in the sky here and there cast 
vague shadows, which slowly moved over hill 
and dale. The white walls and shining roofs 
of the homesteads dotted about stood out gleam¬ 
ing in the sunlight, and these, with the patchesof 
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woodland, caught the eye and assisted in some 
estimation of .distance, otherwise impossible 
upon the variegated background with its net¬ 
work of hedges. 

It was an almost perfect day in early June. 
Yet, in spite of the brilliant sunshine, there was 
an oppressive sultriness in the air which gave 
more than a hint of a coming storm. 

Far off, in the same positions they had occu¬ 
pied all day, hung three war balloons, motion¬ 
less in the still air. They were of a curious 
shape, and as the sun glistened on their dis¬ 
tended skins they had the appearance of three 
monstrous and bloated yellow caterpillars. 
Upon the youngest of the three men under the 
hedge they had a disquieting effect of oppres¬ 
sion. He felt that they were the eyes of the 
enemy,— as, indeed, they were,— and was un¬ 
easy under their silent gaze; at times he even 
imagined that those menacing eyes could read 
not only his actions, but his very thoughts and 
desires. 

Though the elements seemed at peace, there 
was clear evidence that man was not, for here 
and there could be seen the angry glow of a con¬ 
flagration with its pall of black smoke. In 
places the dirty-white dust-clouds betrayed the 
movement of masses, though the masses were 
not visible, while over certain spots thick clus¬ 
ters of smoke-puffs, suddenly breaking out 
like signal-flags from the halyards of a ship, 
showed where shrapnel shells were raining 
down destruction. These puffs were of different 
colors; the majority were pure white, but others 
were of a .purple and magenta hue as violent as 
aniline dyes. An occasional bright flash, fol¬ 
lowed by a dull detonation and an upshooting 
trefoil of black smoke, marked the fall of high- 
explosive shell. 

From the clamor that filled the air, one might 
have imagined that the whole country-side 
formed one large shipyard or boiler-makers 
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shop, so metallic was the sound of musketry 
close at hand. Every moment this body of sound 
was stabbed by the nearer rifle-shots that rang 
out separately, and broken by the occasional 
throb of machine-guns, the mechanical beat 
of pompoms, and the booming of artillery. But, 
to an ear used to the noise of battle, there was 
one fresh sound — that of the quick-firing field- 
guns; for, as they seized some fleeting occasion 
to pour out their squalls of shell, individual 
shots could not be distinguished in the con¬ 
tinuous roar. 

Notwithstanding this din in the air, it was 
difficult to see any signs of life. Of the work of 
man there was ample evidence; but of man him¬ 
self — save the men on the hill — there was no 
trace. Had a curious observer, however, 
walked some way down the bellying slope of 
the hill, he would have seen the backs of a long 
line of infantrymen digging for dear life near 
the bottom. 

From all this turmoil down below, the little 
group at the top of the hill seemed strangely de¬ 
tached. No shell flew screeching over their 
heads, no bullet sang near them — they gazed 
on undisturbed. At last one put down his 
glasses and sat up, with a grunt. 

“We’ve been looking at the wrong place all 
along. We’ve been watching their flashes and 
bluff trenches on that rise. The guns are using 
flameless powder, and are a good deal closer — 
more to the left of the rough. I can just make 
them out, but cannot see how many there are.” 

“ I can’t see anything except the flashes which 
appear just where the trenches are,” replied a 
second. 

“Yes, of course; that’s their game! D’you 
see that red and white farm?” 

"Yes.” 

“Above that there’s some water.” 

“Yes.” 

“Above that, still more to the left, on that 
hump covered with-” 

“Yes, yes, I have them now. 1 should say 
there were more than one battery. They don’t 
seem to be intrenched, either; but it is hard to 
tell on that background.” 

“There are more like twenty guns there,” 
continued the first. “You may be certain 
they’re intrenched — they’re no fools. They 
have showm the dummies and hidden the real 
implacements, which would not require much 
work on such a place as that — an ideal spot 
for guns.” 

“And so is this,” added the third, the young¬ 
est of the three. “ If it were not for their bal¬ 
loons, we could get a whole brigade up here un¬ 
seen all the way, and suddenly open fire from 
behind this hedge. Even if they are intrenched, 


we could enfilade them and give them a bad 
time — enough to keep them quiet. If they’re 
not, Lord help them, once we start!” He 
chuckled softly, and muttered fervently to him¬ 
self, “ Yes, Lord help them!” He was a gunner. 

He stared for a minute at the nearest balloon, 
silently and in deep thought; then, taking off 
his hat, began absently to mop his head. Sud¬ 
denly he stopped quite still, his head turned to 
one side* as if listening. 

“My God! it is rising! ” 

The two gazed at him in blank amaze, and, 
startled, at once seized their repeating-pistols. 

“The wind, I mean — the wind. I feel it on 
my damp head! ” 

They still looked blank. 

“ Don’t you see? If the wind only rises, down 
go those cursed balloons, and then-” 

There was no need to finish the sentence. The 
others jumped to their feet. One sucked his 
finger and held it up; the other picked a puff¬ 
ball and threw it in the air; all watched it gently 
wafted up the hill. 

“Yes, look over there; that’s more than haze 

— it’s cloud !” 

Toward the west there was now a low bank of 
gray cloud stretched across the horizon, against 
which the intermittent flashes showed bright. 

“Whistle up the cyclist!” snapped out the 
oldest of the three, sitting down with note-book 
and pencil. 

As the cyclist came up, he said: “Take this 
as quick as possible to the General of the Tenth 
Division: he must be found. But if, on the 
way, you get near the officer commanding the 
Corps Artillery, show it to him and say I want 
him to read it.” 

After a minute they heard, as they got up, the 
snort of the motor breasting a rise on their left; 
and after three minutes there was nothing but 
the reek of petrol to show that any one had been 
on that hilltop. 

They had gone, and no one had noticed two 
small scoops in the ground — one under the 
hedge and the other farther along near the road 

— where ranging shell had fallen. 

I 1 

The wind has risen with the coming storm, 
and, above, the white clouds begin to chase 
each other across the blue sky. Out in the open 
and on the hilltops the trees are stricken by 
gusts of wind which rob the hawthorns of the 
last of their bloom. In the sheltered valleys 
there is peace and quiet, and under the lee of the 
hill the sultriness of the whole morning seems 
to have been concentrated. 

The artillery brigade has now been waiting 
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for some time in that hollow lane between the 
high banks covered with wild flowers — long 
enough to breathe the panting gun teams, and 
for some of the gunners to dismount and pluck 
dog-roses, which they have stuck in their hats. 

The still air in this little heat-trap, heavy 
with the smell of horses and the overpowering 
scent of May-blossom strewn on the ground, 
combined with the drowsy buzzing of the bum¬ 
blebees,— the gentle murmur of a hot summer's 
day,— has a somnolent effect on all except the 
animals, as they stand there, zigzagged across 
the lane, the guns and limbers slewed to ease 
the strain. They present a succession of shiny, 
quivering skins, and tails switching in a vain 
endeavor to drive off the hovering swarms of 
flies that divide their attention between the 
backs of the men and the horses. 

Though there is no conversation, for the men 

— here and there chewing a biscuit or taking a 
sparing drink from their water-bottles— are all 
tired, there is a general air of pleasurable ex¬ 
pectancy, for the nature of their present errand 
is known to all. It is their first experience of 
active service, and the event now awaited is to 
be their baptism of fire. In the minds of the 
more serious, a slight though vague feeling of 
apprehension — running like the colored thread 
through the lay of a rope— adds zest to their 
suppressed excitement, for many and wonder¬ 
ful have been the yarns going the round of the 
barrack-rooms as to the powers of the enemy's 
quick-firing artillery. Here a more phlegmatic 
man has lighted his pipe and wastefully thrown 
the match away, to burn to the end among the 
nettles on the bank — a thing that alone is suf¬ 
ficient to show that these are the early days of 
operations. 

How the sun's rays pour down between the 
trees! How mercilessly they betray, even 
through the cloud of dust still hanging in the 
air, a hint of the more unpleasant side of war! 

— the weary and lathered horses, the red and 
strained faces of the men, their peeled noses, the 
little runnels made in the grime on their cheeks 
by the perspiration as it streamed down, the 
purple sweat patches in the greenish-yellow 
uniform. Now and again, as if maliciously to 
accentuate the contrast between its dainty self 
and the crowd of men and animals sweating 
below, a pale butterfly flits aimlessly in and out 
of the shadows — sometimes nearly, but never 
quite, settling on a horse or gun. 

The windings of the lane permit a view of only 
some hundred yards of its length at one time; 
but even this short distance offers an impressive 
sight. It is apparent, in spiteof thedust and dirt, 
that the greater number of these men — some 
still on their horses, some standing, and some 
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stretched out on the shady side of the road— 
are seasoned and in the prime of life; no mere 
boys, but men in the best sense of the word, 
sturdy and full-set. Even for gunners, they are 
a fine lot; and, during this lull preceding the 
coming storm, the sight of this little collection 
of splendid men and horses raises thoughts as to 
whether any other army in the world can pro¬ 
duce their equal. 

Both men and animals are the last word in 
continuous training and scientific preparation 
applied to picked material. Not only are they 
good to look upon, but they are good in action. 
From the showy prettiness of a tournament 
driving competition, to the serious business of 
getting on to the target, they excel. For here, 
at this moment, are collected the smartest bri¬ 
gade of field-artillerymen in the army — and 
that means, as they think, the smartest brigade 
in the world. They are armed, also, with the 
best guns in the world. There stand the guns, 
slewed, one after another, across the narrow 
road, almost blocking it with their length. 
Wicked they look in their dusty greenish paint, 
with an occasional glint of steel where it has 
been scraped off. Even to the uninitiated, these 
quick-firers have a more venomous appearance 
than the simple old guns; for, with their long, 
low-hung bodies peering mysteriously from be¬ 
hind their shields, they look like monstrous 
grasshoppers crouching on the hill. Ugly and 
venomous-looking, they are the pride of their 
owners. Though he may not talk much about 
it, never has there been a true gunner who did 
not love his weapon and thrill with the idea of 
using it. 

To these, now a little thoughtful on account 
of the legends concerning the enemy's wonderful 
quick-firing artillery, the sight of their own, 
whose powers they have so often tested on the 
practice-ground, is reassuring. They have the 
best gun ever invented, and at speed of ranging 
and accuracy of fire they are unequaled. What 
more? Are they not going to catch the enemy 
unaware? And to be caught unaware by a 
squall of shrapnel from modern quick-firers 
means extinction. 

To the officers the exact nature of the present 
task is known, and the possibilities of the oc¬ 
casion better appreciated — for, though as yet 
without personal experience in war, they know 
to what a pitch all the nations have brought 
their quick-firing artillery, and what is expected 
from its “rafales,” “tir rapide,” “schnell feuer ,' 
— call it what you will, — upon an exposed and 
unsuspecting enemy. They are standing along¬ 
side the horses, one feeling his animal's legs, 
another loosening a girth, but the majority 
cheerfully talking in little groups. 
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At last the dreary wait is over. A flag flickers 
from one hill to another. “The enemy's bal¬ 
loons are down." With a sigh of relief, the 
order is passed, and the brigade moves on, 
slowly at first, then breaking into a trot, for its 
destination is still some way off, and time, tide, 
and the chances for quick-firing artillery wait 
for no man. 

The message has come down from the young¬ 
est of the three officers who were making the re¬ 
connaissance under the hedge two hours ago. 
For the past hour he has been watching those 
malignant balloons from that same spot, and 
whistling for the wind. As the wind has risen, 
so have his spirits. It is a difficult thing to 
gage the height of an object in the air, and 
several times he thinks that the balloon near¬ 
est the enemy’s guns is lower than it was, only 
to find out that he is wrong. 

The cloud-bank to the west grows larger, and, 
as its ragged edge creeps up over the blue sky, 
the dark background shows up the glistening 
balloons the more brilliantly. The two farthest 
off are coming down — there is no doubt about 
it; and at last the nearer one seems lower. Yes, 
it is! Down, down it sinks. When it is quite 
close to the ground, he waves to a signaler be¬ 
hind the road, who passes on the message, and 
so back it goes to the waiting brigade. 

He crawls behind the hedge for a moment to 
watch the range-takers, who have been up here 
for the past half-hour, and have taken and 
checked and re-checked the distance to the 
enemy’s guns. Some men with tools, also, who 
have uprooted the gate-posts and widened some 
openings from the lane on to the hilltop, are now 
cutting little windows through the hedge on the 
brow. A few officers arrive ahead of the bat¬ 
teries, and to these he points out their positions 
and the target and range. 

All is ready, and the head of the column is 
even now jangling up the hill. 

I I 1 

The same landscape as was watched by the 
three under the hedge, but viewed from the other 
side. In the foreground, half hidden among 
the patches of gorse on a gentle slope, is a long, 
irregular line of perhaps twenty guns. It is 
difficult, even at this short distance, to count 
their number, for they are dotted about here 
and there among the clumps of cover. Though 
of a grayer hue, they have a strong family re¬ 
semblance to those others resting in the little 
lane on the hillside. By each stands a water- 
bucket, the purpose of which is shown by the 
damp earth round the gun, and the absence of 
dust. Alongside, also, are little shelter-pits dug 
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for the gun detachments, the bright yellow of 
the freshly turned earth artfully concealed with 
pieces of bush. The guns, the limbers, and the 
very horses themselves — over there in the rear 
— are embowered in greenery. The incon¬ 
gruous Jack-in-the-Green appearance thus given 
to these engines of destruction seems at first ill- 
timed foolery. It strikes a jarring note, like 
laughter in the presence of death. Overhead, 
to one side of the line of guns, a huge yellow bal¬ 
loon sways in the rising wind and strains at the 
cable that slants away down to a small collection 
of wagons in a convenient hollow. 

To the general din of battle all around is peri¬ 
odically added the roar of some of the guns in 
the line, as a target worthy of a rafale of shell is 
found. The paroxysms of noise indulged in at 
intervals by these quick-firers are the only sign 
they give of their action, for they neither belch 
out flame nor kick up dust. Each fresh out¬ 
burst seems to call up an echo from the direction 
of some absurdly ill-concealed earthworks about 
half a mile to the rear. 

The enemy are shooting badly. Few shells 
fall near the guns, though many pass over, with 
a shriek, to burst in the neighborhood of those 
conspicuous earthworks, whose parapet must be 
a very shell trap, so continuous are the explo¬ 
sions on it. An occasional heavy shell rumbles 
up from the south, and, passing over with the 
noise of an electric train, detonates in a fountain 
of yellow earth near the same target. 

Near the focus of these explosions are a num¬ 
ber of men sitting at the bottom of deep holes, 
and from their occupation it appears that not 
all the explosions so close to them are caused 
by hostile shells. They are busily employed in 
setting off flash bombs just outside their yellow 
parapet whenever their own artillery fires. Ana 
as two more shrapnel from different directions 
whistle high above the much-decorated guns, 
and burst over the pits, it is clear that the latter 
are the targets aimed at. 

This is the method in the madness of these 
troglodytes in their pits and of the other stage 
effects. 

Some little way from his guns is a dried-up, 
saturnine sort of man, dirty, and anything but 
smart — the commander of the artillery. He is 
talking to a staff officer, with occasional pauses 
as he stoops to gaze through a telescope 
mounted on a tripod — not to the southeast, in 
which direction his guns are firing, but toward 
the hills to the east. Close by sits another of¬ 
ficer, at a fiel^telephone in a hole in the ground ; 
such work is at the present moment too impor¬ 
tant for an orderly. From the instrument a 
cable, sagging from one bush to another in loops, 
leads toward the wagons near the balloon 
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anchorage. This cable is the nerve leading from 
the eye up aloft to the nerve center below. A 
few soldiers are sitting about. Not only do 
these men wear a different uniform from those 
other gunners now perspiring on that hillside, 
but they are unmistakably of a different race. 

The commander again takes a long look to¬ 
ward the hills, where something seems to excite 
his apprehension; for he converses earnestly 
with the staff officer, and the two look more 
than once toward a poplar tree the top half of 
which is visible above that hill on the east. The 
wind increases. 

The distant balloons are already gradually 
descending, and a message shortly comes down 
from the observer above that it is too windy to 
remain up. The word is given, and slowly the 
great mass is hauled down to the depression 
near the wagons, where it is practically hidden, 
its approach to the ground being the occasion of 
special attention from the enemy. Here, like 
Gulliver among the Lilliputians, it is seized by 
many hands and bound. 

Hardly has it nestled, with much heaving of 
billowy sides, into its hollow, when the eye is 
attracted by something dancing up and down 
amid the brushwood close to it. It is an oblong 
framework, partly covered with dirty gray can¬ 
vas, which has begun to make sundry abortive 
little swoops up into the air, ending in abrupt 
dives down again to earth. Finally, this weird 
kite — for kite it is — makes up its mind, and 
sails steadily upward to the tune of its whining 
cable-drum. Up, up it goes, holding well in the 
strong breeze till it becomes a mere speck in the 
sky. Another kite follows, then another, and 
again one more, threaded on the same cable, 
till, with the combined pull, it is stretched as 
taut as a piano-wire, and hums in the breeze 
like the weather mainstay of a racing yacht. 

The Commander walks over to the starting- 
point of the kites, where, sitting near an exag¬ 
gerated clothes-basket, is a young officer. He 
is unshaven, his face is pale and drawn, and he 
appears worn out as he sips slowly from the cup 
of his flask; but as his senior approaches, he 
rises, salutes, and listens attentively to his some¬ 
what lengthy instructions. He is an exception¬ 
ally slight man, and his general air of fatigue is 
explained by the fact that he has been observ¬ 
ing from the balloon for the last three hours; 
the dark rings under his eyes show where the 
constant strain has told most. In spite of 
this, he is again to go up in the kite — not be¬ 
cause there is none other capable, but because 
the advantage of having up aloft a pair of 
eyes that already know the lie of the country is 
at the present juncture of greater importance 
than the fatigue of any man. 


As the Commander concludes his harangue, a 
shell bursts on the ground close to him, covering 
him with sand. Not pausing to shake off the 
sand, he finishes his sentence: “Of course, it 
is a chance, but they may not notice you go up 
against this cloudy background, and may be 
tempted to take up that position by seeing the 

balloon go down. If they do, well-” And 

he looks toward his guns and smiles thought¬ 
fully. 

The younger man nods, takes one more pull 
at his flask, feels for both pairs of field-glasses 
hanging round his neck,— he carries two,— 
straps a telephone receiver and mouthpiece 
round his head, and climbs into the clothes- 
basket, which is held by the men. The basket 
is attached to the rigid kite cable by runners. 
After the gear is tried, another large kite, which 
is harnessed to his prosaic-looking chariot, is 
thrown into the air. Making one or two in¬ 
effectual dives, it catches the wind and begins 
to pull. Slowly, at first, the observer rises, 
then faster as the great wings above him catch 
more of the breeze. Now they feel it, and up 
he sails like a pantomime storm fiend, to the 
accompanying moan of the wire vibrating in 
the wind. In a few minutes he is a stationary 
spot far up on the slanting wire. 

How insignificant, in contrast to the great 
bulk of the balloon, the whole collection of 
kites appear! Yet — the eye is there. 

I V 

The commanding officer goes back to his sta¬ 
tion by the telephone, and waits. Prrrrrt, 
grumbles the instrument, and this time it is he 
himself who takes the receiver. He listens at¬ 
tentively, for it is difficult to hear along an 
aerial line, and there is much repetition before 
he finally replies “All right!^ to his subordinate 
up above. A word to a staff officer, who at 
once waves to some one near the guns. Then 
ensues much activity. Within three minutes 
every muzzle has been switched round by hand 
so as to face the hills on the east, at half a right 
angle from its former direction. The gun-layers 
at once start laying at the range obtained by 
those few shots fired some hours back, and 
buckets are emptied on the ground; but no ef¬ 
fort is made to dig shelters, for they will be 
unnecessary. The exposure of the new position 
is ignored, as well as the loss incurred in 
taking it. When all are at their stations, ready 
to open fire, a whistle sounds. 

The suppressed excitement is catching. That 
theCommander himself is not unaffected is shown 
by the manner in which he ostentatiously, and 
with almost too great deliberation, selects a 
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cigar from his case and begins chewing the end 
of it. . . . 

Prrrrrt, rattles the telephone; the Commander 
drops the chewed cigar and listens. 

“Are you ready? ” gurgles down the wire. 

“Yes.” 

“The head of their column is not far off the 
poplar tree.” 

A pause. 

Meanwhile, on the hilltop, the watcher has 
again sat down. Now that there is nothing in 
the sky to watch, he sets himself to study the 
enemy’s guns, among which he seems vaguely 
to discover some movement. Can they have 
suspected anything? As he sweeps his glass 
carelessly across the gray cloud toward its ter¬ 
restrial object, something — a midge, probably 
— in the upper corner of the object-glass catches 
his eye. He puts down the glass and rubs the 
lens with his handkerchief. He looks again. 
The midge is still there. He looks directly at 
it: it is a collection of midges. Good God! 
These are no midges — they are a covey of war- 
kites high up in the sky! Yes, and there is the 
observer, hanging some distance below, who 
must have seen all! 

By this time two or three guns have turned 
out of the lane and are unlimbering. 

He rises and tries to shout — it is too late. 

“ Now they’re turningout of the road, through 
three or four gaps, to come into action — now 
two guns have left the road — hullo! — are you 
there?” continues the thin, metallic voice down 
the wire. 

“Yes.” 

“Let them have it.” 

The Commander, from his lowly position, 
looks up and nods to a signaler standing up on 
a mound. The latter drops his flag. 

The air is split by the noise of the whole line 
of guns as they open rapid fire. It is like the 
report of one piece prolonged into a continuous 
long note. 

Upon the brow of that hill of doom, hiding 
the sky-line for perhaps four hundred yards to 
the right of the now obscured poplar, appears a 
crown of magenta-colored smoke, out of which 
a succession of light flashes sparkle. 

By those up on that hill is heard a faint roar 
in the distance, followed by a whistling sound; 
and the air above — all round — is full of crack¬ 
ling reports, shouts, oaths, and groans. Bullets 
tear the earth on all sides, and the steel gun- 
shields ring out like gongs under their blows. 


Everything except the dreadful sounds becomes 
blurred in the puffs of acrid, tinted smoke tha* 
the wind drives across the hilltop. 

In a minute, automatically, the fire ceases — 
a long period for quick-firing guns which pour 
out fifteen shells a minute, and much ammuni¬ 
tion; but this is an opportunity given by the 
gods. 

The Commander puts the telephone to his lips: 

“Hullo! Is that enough?” 

“Wait a minute. My God! It is.” 

V 

Not one return shot has been fired. 

The smoke is dissipated by the wind as soon 
as the squall of shell ceases, and the scene of the 
butchery stands revealed. 

Behind the hedge are three guns, unharmed 
except for splintered wood. Their green tint 
is all mottled with oval patches of shining silver, 
plated by the metal of the glancing bullets. 
Men are lying about singly, nearly all wounded 
in the head and nearly all dead. A few who 
still crouch, paralyzed, behind the shields seem 
unhurt. Horses lie tied together by their har¬ 
ness in kicking, screaming bunches. At the 
gateway is a tangle of capsized gun, limber, 
man, and beast, which entirely blocks that 
part of the lane. 

This is an abattoir better undescribed in de¬ 
tail — a medley of dead and dying men and 
animals, and of vehicles jammed into a solid 
mass. At intervals guns lie upturned or wedged 
across. The mass still struggles and heaves. 
Here and there drivers have half succeeded in 
driving their guns up the bank, in a gallant at¬ 
tempt to get out of the shambles, with the re¬ 
sult that the horses lie dead on the top, and the 
guns lie overturned in the hollow. A few un¬ 
harmed and dazed officers and men still shout 
orders, and shove and push at the guns. There, 
where an ammunition-wagon, hit direct by a 
shell, has exploded, is a cleared space. Branches 
and twigs are splintered in all directions, and 
the shrapnel balls have stripped the leaves from 
the trees and scattered a spare shower of green 
over their handiwork. 

Though at least one of the shells has not 
burst exactly; for on its back, under the hedge 
on the brow of the hill, lies the headless body 
of the young gunner officer — the glasses still 
in his left hand, a handkerchief in the right. Yet, 
as the small voice had squeaked down the tele¬ 
phone wire five thousand yards away, it is 
enough! 




‘“NAW! SWANSKY WAS KILLED WITH HANDS!’” 



AT BRADY’S 
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W HEN it happened, I was 
learning the business by 
beginning at the bottom. 
I was a great, husky brute 
just out of college — or, 
rather, just off the football field, for, to me, col¬ 
lege meant football. Besides football, I had ab¬ 
sorbed a few vague sociological theories, which 
I suppose was what made me tell myself that 
Ed get a better grip on the men if I lived for a 
while as they did; that’s what I told myself, but 
I really did it for the adventure of the thing. 

1 felt rather puffed up because nobody saw 
through me, though why I should I don’t know. 
Put a pair of dirty overalls on a man and set 
him to work in a rolling-mill, let aday’s beard get 


on his face, and when he has sweated good and 
plenty his college education’s hidden fairly well. 

I learned about people fast enough, and 
learned — the way every one does who learns at 
all — by finding out how little the human ani¬ 
mal acts in accordance with tradition; how, 
under the pressure of the stronger emotions, he 
feels and acts differently from what we have 
been led to expect. 

Leon, my foreman, took a fancy to me, and 
had me go to board with him at Brady’s. Leon 
was a big fellow, with eyes like blue flames. He 
was liked for his unbelievable simplicity, and 
respected for his fiery temper. Indeed, his tem¬ 
per had the sudden and unreasoning quality of 
a lusty baby’s—though, when a baby weighs 
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nearly two hundred pounds in packed-down 
muscle, and uses all his strength without real¬ 
izing what this strength is, he may become 
dangerous. 

1 remember with a great wealth of detail how 
the room looked that night at the Bradys’. 
There sat Lotta, Brady’s wife, slouching across 
the table, which she had cleared with a neat 
thoroughness that was a perpetual surprise to 
me, so at variance was it with her smoldering, 
slouching, down-at-the-heel beauty. Devil- 
spawn— that was what I called Lotta then, 
having yet to learn that, as life is diverse, the 
individual is no less so, and may at different 
times turn to one diverse faces. Lotta was one 
of those ill-begotten crossbreeds that the odd 
mixture of aliens in this country brings forth. 
Her father was black Irish, County Cork, and 
her mother, they told me, a dago — Sicilian was 
what she really was, I learned later, and there is 
a wide, bitter sea between the island and the 
mainland. Lotta walked as if the bog were con¬ 
tinually sucking at her slovenly heels; she held 
her head as erect as a caryatid. From her dusky 
face, cut like a Carthaginian coin, she perpet¬ 
ually pushed back disorderly witch-locks of 
Irish hair. She had the quick Irish wrath that 
makes the sons of Erin break one another’s 
heads for the sheer joy of anger, and the calcu¬ 
lating Sicilian vengefulness. 

I tell you that 1 was young and romantic, 
which perhaps was what made me imagine Lotta 
plotting from year-end to year-end to wreak her 
wrath on some enemy, and, when the hour of her 
reckoning came, I could imagine her in the fierce, 
joyful flare of anger, slaking her hate as remorse¬ 
lessly,as simply, even, as the thirsty man drinks. 

This evening, Lotta lolled across the table, and 
in a slow, colorless voice that had a haunting 
foreign accent — for Lotta had been brought up 
among Italians — she indulged in her favorite 
game of baiting little Tim Brady. 

Don’t ask me why Lotta married Tim. Why 
does anybody marry anybody? Why Tim mar¬ 
ried Lotta was more obvious. She had undoubt¬ 
edly flaunted herself in his eyes, the way she had 
flaunted herself in the eyes of any man she had 
met — and then hated him for having desired 
her. Thus did Ireland and Sicily perpetually 
fight in Lotta. She hated passionately the pas¬ 
sion that she consciously aroused — hated it 
even more than she resented not arousing it. 
She loathed Swansky for having responded to 
her call. No one could say that Lotta was play¬ 
ing the game fairly—to lure people, and then 
desire keenly to destroy them for desiring her. 

Now, as she lolled across the table, rousing 
the temper of her lord, she was conscious that 
Swansky never took his eyes from her. Swansky 


just sat still and watched Lotta. He would have 
been good-looking but for his long, yellow fangs 
and for the expression that gave him the nick¬ 
name of the “Mean Pole." He let his eyes 
travel over her as calculatingly as some one 
inventorying the points of a creature he intended 
to purchase. 

Leon watched Swansky less overtly, no less 
intently. Blue fire flickered in his eyes, though 
his great length was stretched out, relaxed; for 
Leon wasted no effort in unnecessary tenseness. 

Occasionally Lotta threw a glance at Swan¬ 
sky, a glance as taunting as the words that she 
spoke to her husband in her gentle, razor-edged 
tone, a glance that dared and defied, provoked 
and insulted, meeting his unwavering gaze 
squarely, measuring the insult of his look with 
the insult of her unspoken reply. The quick 
look she gave Leon from time to time — and 
which he did not see, being occupied as he was 
with Swansky — was as shy as that of a little 
girl coming tiptoe into a room were she hopes 
she is wanted but is not sure. 

The whole atmosphere was like a jangling 
stringed instrument, untuned, but keyed up to 
the highest pitch. It was Lotta who had strung 
it up like this, and Lotta who drew out jangling 
noises with I know not what perverse satisfac¬ 
tion. It had even set my nerves on edge. The 
only person who escaped was Mikey Hurley, 
who, with the face of an Irish cherub, and with 
eyes turned heavenward, his chair tipped far 
back against the wall, his feet on another chair, 
serenely played an accordion and added orches¬ 
tra to the drama. And the background of it all 
was a sizzling hot kitchen, furnished principally 
by an able-bodied cook-stove and a conscien¬ 
tious-looking sink, a kitchen as spotless as it 
was commonplace. 

Stung at last beyond the breaking-point, 
Brady jumped to his feet, muttering some¬ 
thing. He had a futile, flash-in-the-pan kind 
’of anger. 

Lotta narrowed her eyes. 

“Swear at me," she said evenly. “Swear at 
me, do, before everybody." Her eyelids 
drooped; a glint of menacing onyx was all one 
could see between them. 

Swansky laughed shortly, laughed like a 
jackal. Lotta's anger tickled his nerves pleas¬ 
antly. 

Leon rose to his feet; his eyes shot blue flame 
at Swansky. He made me think of some north¬ 
ern god about to rid the earth of an ignoble 
thing through the sheer force of his wrath. 

“Now you’ve sworn at me, Brady, come on 
and hit me! Do it up brown for once, Brady," 
came from Lotta. She twisted her head ever so 
slightly and smiled at him. There was some- 





thing so malevolent in 
her jeering anger, it is no 
wonder that I then called 
her “devil-spawn.” She 
pushed back the hair 
that fell into her face. 

Swansky barked again. 

“Some men would kill 
you for this,” he said in 
his thick English. Lotta 
turned on him a daz¬ 
zling smile. 

“Shut your head!” 
she said. "No one 
spoke to you.” Her tone was exquisitely polite. 

“God, it's hot here!” said Leon. “Come on, 
Brady; we'll have a drink. Come on, kid!” 

They stood aside to let Swansky leave the 
room, for he, also, had reached for his hat. 
Mikey Hurley, oblivious of all that had hap¬ 
pened, played us out of the room. 

Lotta did not move. She drew pictures on 
the bare table with her finger, and flashed one 
maddening look at Brady. Only I saw the shy 
look that stole, as it were on tiptoe, after Leon. 

We were at breakfast next morning, Mikey 
Hurley, Leon, and I. Lotta was baking griddle- 
cakes. She was in good spirits and jollied Leon 
pleasantly. 

“Where's Tim?” asked Leon. 

“Search me,” Lotta responded airily. “He 
didn’t come in last night.” This fact evidently 
gave her some perverse satisfaction. 


“‘KEEP ME, CHERISH ME, FOR I 
LIVE ONLY THROUGH YOU’” 

“When he does, he’ll catch it,” 1 reflected. 
Then my thought was crashed into as if by some 
falling object. A boy catapulted, panting, into 
the kitchen. Lotta turned on him in a fury, her 
mouth open to volley injuries at him. It stayed 
open, to change its expression, oddly, from 
anger to horror. 

“Swansky’s killed,” the boy gasped. “He’s 
been murdered. His head’s near hammered 
often him on a stone.” He spoke with a savage 
relish in the affair. He had run until his breath 
came rasping, that he might be the bearer of 
the news. 

“Where'd they find him?” I heard myself 
asking. 

“Was he dead long?” came from Mikey 
Hurley. 

Eagerly the lad babbled details, then fled on 
to speed the tidings. A curious stillness settled 
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on us. Lotta stood as if turned to an absurd 
waxwork, her cake-turner in midair, a griddle- 
cake neatly balanced on it. Leon shuffled un¬ 
easily and looked at his plate, as if deeply 
embarrassed. 

It was Mikey Hurley who broke the silence, 
asking, with rare tact: 

“Say, Lotta, do you think— Brady-” 

She let thegriddle fall with a clatter that made 
me jump like a nervous cat. 

“ Brady!” she cried. “Brady! Naw! Swan- 
skv was killed with hands! How could Brady 
kill Swansky with hands? Swansky'would V 
broke him in two like a grasshopper. Oh, I wish 
to God he’d done it!” Upon which, Lotta, 
being overwrought in her nerves, sat down and 
wept. 

I interpreted her speech to mean that she 
wished she had been married to a man with 
enough prowess to have murdered Swansky 
because of the insult that Swansky’s calculating 
scrutiny had put upon her. Lotta knew, just as 
Leon and I knew, that Brady had been too 
occupied in sucking his own sore paws to notice 
Swansky. 

It’s queer how much more important a man 
like Swansky gets to be after he’s dead — when 
he doesn’t die in his bed. Now, there wasn’t 
any one in the shop that wouldn’t have been 
glad to have him out of it; yet, when they found 
him in the road back of the scrap-pile, with the 
back of his head very much knocked in on a 
stone, the rolling-mills and the saloons didn't 
talk about anything but Swansky, and who 
killed him. They didn’t waste any sentiment on 
him. No one would say anything about Swan¬ 
sky, only that he was mean. Swansky the Mean 
Pole, he was before he was killed and afterward. 
If you have ever worked along with Slavs and 
Poles, you’ll know what I am talking about. 
You’ll find one of them, now and then, that will 
set a whole shop by the ears. They won’t say 
much — just drop a word or lift an eyebrow: it 
will be enough to make every last Irishman in 
the crowd fighting mad. 

Naturally, the police tried to put two and two 
together in Brady’s disappearance and Swan- 
sky’s death. We had all been at Halloran’s that 
night — Leon and myself, that is, and Swansky, 
though we had not spoken. Brady had not been 
in the saloon at all. He had just stepped out 
into the darkness and vanished. That’s all we 
had to tell the police — that, and that Swansky 
and I im Brady “got on,’’ and that Swansky had 
been only a few days in the house. They stopped 
bothering us pretty soon, and I guess they 
stopped looking for Brady, for the death of a 
Mean Pole don’t count much when there’s no 
willow or kids to make a kick about it. 


It was about two weeks after this, one Sun¬ 
day, that Leon and I took a trolley car to a pic¬ 
nic park. We sat apart, near a little stream in 
which children dabbled and on whose surface 
egg-shells curtsied and bottles bobbed gro¬ 
tesquely as if begging the picnickers who had 
thrown them in the water to rescue them. 
Since Brady’s disappearance, Leon had worn 
rather a preoccupied, ruminating air; his eyes 
had been very mild. I took it that he was turn¬ 
ing over the whole affair in his mind. We sat 
in silence a while. Snatches of song came to us, 
the noise of children laughing and crying, the 
shrieking and giggling of girls as they ran away 
in pretended fright from their boy friends. 
Perspiring women lugged stolid babies, or 
dragged children by the hands back and forth 
across the grass. In the distance, the merry- 
go-round gave forth the music of “La Spag- 
nola,” that Italian song whose melody is so 
curiously reminiscent of “The Bowery.’’ 

In this jumble of commonplace noises, I 
opened my mouth to say: “1 don’t believe 
Brady killed Swansky.’’ 

I remember that I spoke with a certain positive¬ 
ness that must have seemed convincing to Leon; 
for he flashed a curious glance at me that made 
me wonder if he knew anything; and so, by way 
of drawing him out, I used the simplest form of 
the third degree — I had read about the way to 
do it in the papers. Staring at him, I asserted, 
with a meaning in my voice that I didn’t feel: 

“You don’t, either, Leon.’’ 

“No,’’ he echoed; and, after a slight pause, 
“No, I don’t, either!’’ Then he said, “What 
makes you say that?’’ 

“The same reason that makes you,’’ I fenced 
craftily. 

“Oh, speak out,’’ said he; his manner had not 
changed a hair’s-breadth. “ Did you follow me 
out, that night?’’ 

I had not remembered that he had left the 
saloon; now it vaguely occurred to me that he 
had. But I answered, “I might have,’’ wonder¬ 
ing what was behind it all. Not a suspicion of 
the truth flickered to me, even then. 

“If you seen anything, tell me,’’ he said. He 
did not even look around to see if any one was 
listening; it was I who made sure that we were 
not overheard. 

“You tell me what you know first,’’ I tem¬ 
porized. 

“Why didn’t you go to the police?’’ he asked 
me. 

“Why didn’t you? I didn’t want to get 
mixed up with it,’’ I answered. 

At this he laughed. 

“I didn’t want to get mixed up with it,’’ he 
echoed. “You see, I thought about it a lot. 





‘“BRADY WAS NO KIND OF HUSBAND FOR LOTTA ’ ” 


I thought about it all that night, and ever since/' 
Me paused. “They say, when you kill a person, 
you got to tell somebody once. I don’t mind 
tellin’ you, kid. You see, I didn't mean to 
kill him, so that's the same as if I didn't kill 
him." 

I suppose at these words I must have changed 
color; I know my heart gave a queer big thump 
as if it suddenly filled my chest to bursting, and 
then pattered away against my ribs in an un¬ 
comfortable fashion. 

'‘So," he murmured, “you weren’t sure, were 
you, it was me?" 

“No, I wasn’t sure," I told him. 

“You just saw some one bigger than Brady 
walking away — from it," he brought out. 

“That's all," I faltered. I couldn't bear to 
tell him that I had so easily filched from him his 
secret. 

“ You didn’t go down to see what it was? Of 
course you didn’t, because you was in the saloon 
when I came back." 

“ I only knew who it was next morning." 

“Well," said Leon, “I never went out to kill 
Swansky. I was walking along, sort of looking 
out for Brady,— when Lotta makes him mad, 
sometimes he goes off that way, — an’ Swansky 
come along; he must 'a' followed me. 

“'Good evening, Leon,' says he; 'you’ve got 
fine blue eyes to stare with/ 

“You know how he talked, like something 
thick and nasty running out of a barrel. 1 just 


lost my temper — you know, I’ve got quite 
a hot temper." He looked at me like a little boy 
confessing a fault. “ I went for him!" 

1 could imagine his “going" for Swansky. It 
must have been like the onrush of an avalanche. 

“We clinched; he fell; I fell on top of him, 
and his head was smashed on a stone. All 
smashed! When I saw how smashed, I saw 
there was no good doing anything." 

“Then you came right back to the saloon?" 

He nodded gently. 

“ I wanted to wash my hands, and I wanted 
a drink — I wanted a drink bad. 11 shakes you 
when you kill something like that, even if it’s 
a Mean Pole." 

His simplicity had served him better than 
any ruse. He had done the ideally right thing. 
He had washed his hands and taken a drink; 
and, being shaken, he had felt the need of 
human society, and had stayed quietly with the 
rest of us, and gone home with me. 

He didn’t even ask me not to tell. He told 
me with the same simplicity that he had acted, 
looking at me straight, with serene young eyes. 
He took it for granted that I judged him as 
leniently as he judged himself. A regrettable 
accident, the killing of Swansky had been, for 
which he was no more to be blamed than if he 
had inadvertently smashed Swansky’s head by 
letting a brick drop on it. 11 was not, he claimed, 
like happening to kill anybody you were fond of. 
Still, he admitted that it was an awful lesson to 
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him. He remarked gravely that he should keep 
his temper better in future. 

" I ’m glad you feel like I feel. I thought any- 
body’d feel like I feel, but there’s some things 
it’s nice to know. Of course, I know how Lotta 
feels. I’d almost like to tell Lotta,” he said 
wistfully, "but 1 guess it’s just as well that as 
few people know as possible.” 

I agreed with him, helpless in the face of his 
innocence, that it was better. I was helpless, 
too, in his failure to follow the literary tradition. 
I Ie was not feeling any of the things that both 
the literature of the newspapers and the liter¬ 
ature of books had led me to suppose that the 
murderer feels, even when he has murdered by 
mistake. Calm and tranquil, passive and self- 
forgiving, was Leon. He did not fear the sight 
of his blood-stained hand. He had looked the 
matter over, and had then, apparently, said 
to the heart of the universe, "I didn’t mean 
it”; and the heart of the universe had answered 
back to him, " I know you didn’t,” so peace 
was his* 

"But what,” asked Leon, "do you suppose 
has become of Brady?” 

" I suppose,” said I, "that he may have lit out 
for the night because he was tired of Lotta’s 
nagging, and then read about the murder in the 
paper and saw they were looking for him.” 

At this Leon’s face grew troubled. 

"I’d hate to think 1 was keeping Brady out 
of anything," he said. He ruminated a moment. 
" Brady was no kind of husband for Lotta.” 

With which I agreed heartily, but wondered 
to myself just what kind of a man would be. 

In the next few days I got a vague inkling of 
this. With the irritation of Brady’s presence 
removed, and with Leon, as Brady’s friend, 
a sort of unofficial head of the house, I had 
strange glimpses of a different Lotta. Instead 
of gnawing on herself, as she had always seemed 
to me to be doing, and then making others pay 
for her own suffering, I saw a different creature 
steal forth — a shy, appealing somebody; this 
for Leon, however. She treated Mikey Hurley 
and me to a broadside of her indifference — we 
had failed to respond to her charms. 

I was too occupied with myself to spend much 
time on Lotta. I’m ashamed to say it, but I 
felt that the situation was becoming intolerable 

Leon’s placidity had in it something mon¬ 
strous. I’d have felt it more than that if I had 
killed a man by chance on the football field. 

I remember the sickening noise a fellow made 
that I tumbled on top of and knocked the 
breath out of once. And Leon had killed in 
anger. No, I could not sit there and watch him 
enjoying life, his conscience as much at rest as 
that of a sleeping child. I suppose that is what 


education does for one. I couldn’t get rid of 
the thought of his simple words that he wanted 
to wash his hands, after he discovered that 
Swansky’s head was so very much smashed. 

Lotta, too, got on my nerves. Hang it, after 
all, a woman’s husband is her husband; and 
Tim Brady had been a good husband. He didn’t 
drink. To be sure, his was not a high grade of 
efficiency, nor was he a heroic figure of a man. 
A little anxiety as to the whereabouts of her lord 
would have been becoming in Lotta, especially 
as, the last time she had seen him, she had fairly 
baited him out of the house. If she’d gone wild 
with anger, it would have seemed to me the 
human desire to justify herself; but apparently 
she felt no more need of justification than did 
Leon. As far as Lotta was concerned, there 
might have been no Brady at all. No; decidedly, 
the two of them got on my nerves — Leon, the 
inadvertent murderer, who with such placidity 
had dismissed the untoward adventure from 
his mind; and Lotta, the deserted wife, who 
made no more outcry about her desertion than 
if Brady had been a yellow pup that chance had 
brought to her kitchen for a night or two, and 
which had then wandered on. 

What I wanted, to relieve the situation, was 
some outward sign of emotion — some gloomy 
brooding on Leon's part; 1 wanted Lotta to 
take some notice, any kind of notice, of Brady’s 
abrupt departure. 

I came into the kitchen one night, and there 
sat Lotta and Leon on the kitchen stoop. 
Lotta was mending something; Leon sucked at 
his pipe. His extraordinary eyes were two calm 
lakes of light; his hand rested on his great knee. 
He was perfectly contented with the world, and 
contented to be near Lotta. There was some¬ 
thing about their happy quiet that sickened me. 
They appeared so domestic — yes, positively 
domestic. Swansky was dead, and Leon had 
done it; and he sat there and sucked his pipe. 
Brady was wandering around the earth, sent 
away from home and friends by Lotta’s intol¬ 
erable devilishness; and she brushed her untidy 
hair out of her eyes, and sewed, and shot shy, 
maidenly glances at Leon. 

Instead of admitting my squeamishness, I in¬ 
vented for myself the story that I had got every¬ 
thing out of this special experience that was 
coming to me, and cleared out. I got a job, a 
better one, in a place quite a distance away. 

A different class of men were working in the 
mills, the older ones almost all of them Welsh 
this time, and a lot more American-born. 

One night, as 1 was going home from work, 
suddenly a man who was about to pass me 
stopped and slunk into the shadow. If he had 
gone on I shouldn’t have recognized him, but 
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the light from the street-lamp struck his face for 
the fraction of a second. I went up to him. 

“Hallo, Brady!” said I, and put out my hand. 
He shook it — ill at ease, I could see. He had 
a hunted air, an air of conscious guilt that would 
have convicted him before any enlightened jury. 

“ What are you doing here, Brady?” I asked. 

“I'm here because of the mill,” he simpered. 
“It seemed kind-a homelike!” 

For a second I understood the roots of Lotta's 
contempt for him. It was the one place in the 
world where an inconspicuous chap like Brady 
ran the risk of being recognized, just as he had 
been by me; for there is always some shifting 
of workmen in a special trade like this. Then he 
said to me, in a low voice: 

“Say, kid, I didn’t kill him. Honest to God, 
1 didn’t!” He looked so futile, such a poor 
creature of a man, that it made me laugh, 
the idea of Brady’s having killed a hulking, 
yellow-fanged brute like the Mean Pole. 

“I know you didn’t,” I answered. 

“How’d you know?” he asked. “ D’you 
know who did?” was his next question. 

We fenced around a while, and presently I 
became sure, from things he let drop, that he 
knew all about the affair. I snared him with as 
little effort as I had Leon. Perhaps they do it 
better when they are guilty, or when they’re up 
against the police; but the application of the 
third degree is not the dread psychological 
process that it’s supposed to be, if people are 
like Brady and Leon. 

“What made you run off, Brady?” 1 asked. 
He stared at me, round-eyed. 

“Why, you know, I’d seen him do it — I seen 
him; and 1 was afraid there might be some 
clue about it and I’d be called on for witness — 
I’m the only witness, you know. Then I heard 
they wanted me, and I got scared. If they got 
me, why, Leon’d have to confess, you see, or 
I’d have to squeal!” It was as simple as two 
and two. 

We sat on a pile of sewer-pipes, I remember, 
which was in the peculiarly black shadow that 
electric lights cast, and Brady babbled out his 
story, beginning at the very beginning — bab¬ 
bled like a man who has been alone on a desert 
island, uncloaking his poor little soul to me in 
a way that, young as I was, sent a shiver 
through me. It’s your unutterably common¬ 
place man who, if he lacks self-consciousness 
enough and talks enough, gives you your pic¬ 
ture. He piles up detail on detail until you have 
your story as complete as if you’d lived it; very 
likely he will bring in, like a refrain, the thing 
that he has longed for most. The thing that 
Brady had suffered for was home — home and 
wife; not Lotta, mind you, but just plain wife. 
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the woman who was lawfully his, was what 
Brady wanted. 

“At first I was kind-a glad to be away,” he 
told me. “It seemed sort-a larky. I was mad 
at Lotta that night.” He had "forgotten how 
mad, and how unceasingly mad Lotta kept him. 
The free, light feeling that he had had at first 
had speedily vanished. He had been like a child 
trying to play runaway. Very soon panic had 
closed in on him, panic, and homesickness, the 
desire of the undeveloped mind for the places 
with which it is familiar. Oh, the heartbroken 
voice in which he cried out: 

“You don’t know how I have wanted a drink 
of beer at Halloran’s!” 

There was something terrible in the wistful¬ 
ness of his voice. It seemed hideous to me that 
an innocent, kind little man should want so 
much a glass of beer at Halloran’s and not be 
able to have it. I remember, he said several 
times in the course of his narrative: 

“ I don’t like trampin’, and I don’t like 
tramps!” 

And that is what this poor home-body had 
had to do. But, through it all, it had never 
occurred to him to go home and let Leon take 
his chances, or to write to Leon. There exists for 
everybody in this world something, as the say¬ 
ing is, he can’t do; and the special thing that 
Brady couldn’t do was to go on the witness- 
stand against a friend; he couldn’t even con¬ 
template putting himself in a position where 
this might be remotely possible. He had kept 
out as unquestioningly as he had gone away; 
and it dawned on me, after a while, that his fear 
was more for Leon than for himself. When he 
told me, “honest to God,” he didn’t do it, he 
was merely clearing himself with a friend. 

We are all familiar with the term “cut 
adrift”; but to hear a phrase, and to know what 
it really means, are two very different things. 

I hadn’t known what this meant until I heard 
Tim Brady talk that night. 

He prattled on tirelessly, piling detail on top 
of detail. He couldn’t get into life at any point. 
He had always worked in the mills, and there 
wasn't anything else for him to do now. Adrift, 
the shadow of his friend’s crime over him, was 
what poor Brady was; and as the tides ebb and 
flow, carrying seaweed and refuse with them, so 
the tides of life carried that poor bit of human 
drift-wood aimlessly up and down, longing un¬ 
speakably for his place in the world — his home, 
his woman, his glass of beer at Halloran’s! That 
in giving these up as he had he had done any¬ 
thing heroic, had never occurred to him. He 
had followed a law of his nature, which seemed 
to him no more to his credit than breathing. 

“Why,” I suggested, “don’t you let Leon 
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know you know? Anyway, why don't you 
change your name and get a job far West in 
some mill? Let your beard grow," I urged hinrr 
Brady was one of those colorless men so like the 
rest of the world that the slightest outward 
change disguises them completely. "Anyway, 
if you want to so much, why don’t you go back 
and hide in your house? I’m going East soon; 
come along with me," I said. 

" I’d like to," said Brady; " 1 ’d like to." 

How much he would have liked, the yearning 
of his voice showed. 

"Say," he told me, "you come with me, — 
you come up to my place with me. I don’t like 
to go alone!" He had been drift-wood for so 
long, you see, that he needed some one now to 
steer him to port. 

It was what I was perfectly willing to do. 

I suppose that I still had sticking in my crop 
the large complacence of Leon and Lotta; the 
spectacle of seeing them shattered out of it, I 
thought, would be a pleasant thing. I wanted 
to see, too, this shadow at my side turn into a 
man again. For, sitting there in the blackness 
of the night, the kind of things he said made 
me think of him as a ghost hungering for life 
again. 

I had great fun coming East with him. I dis¬ 
guised him, and we lived like tramps. It was 
a great lark for me. 

It was dusk when we approached his house. 
The window-shades had not been pulled down, 
and the light streamed beckoningly from the 
kitchen. As we had gone through the squalid 
outskirts of the manufacturing town, every 
familiar object of this place where he had been 
a person, a man living like other men, was 
burned into Brady's brain as if with fire, as I 
could see by some little things that he let fall. 
Every trifling alteration, the clearing away of 
a fence, the building of a new house — he re¬ 
marked on them all. 

" 1 wanted," he said over and over, "to come 
home just once, even if 1 had to go away again." 

1 had intended to go on first and find out from 
Lotta if the coast was clear. I had rather fan¬ 
cied seeing what she’d say when I told her of 
Brady’s return. But Brady insisted on going 
with me. He couldn t wait. He wanted to look 
at his house; for that’s what it was to Brady, 
this rented tenement — his house. 

W e peered in through the window with cau¬ 
tion. Leon and Lotta were alone there — Lotta 
in a chair, Leon standing over her. They were 
not speaking. Then Lotta raised eyes to Leon 
— dove’s eyes, good eyes, eyes full of submission. 


eyes full of the promise of loyalty, the eyes of an 
adoring child. No caress they could have 
given each other could have been so eloquent, 
no word they could have spoken so impressive. 
All that was good in the woman had come to the 
surface. "Take me," her look seemed to say; 
"keep me, cherish me, for I live only through 
you. I am yours, the work of your hands, the 
creature of your making!" If ever the soul of a 
woman came to her eyes, Lotta’s did at this mo¬ 
ment. The change in her was, to me, infinitely 
touching, as if the only reason she hadn’t been 
good before was because she had been waiting 
for Leon, that the need of him had been gnaw¬ 
ing at her, and that in the pain of her cruel 
waiting for him she gave pain to others. 

How long we stared in at the window, like 
creatures looking at paradise, I don’t know. As 
I look back at it, it seems to me a long time that 
Leon stood there, looking at Lotta, and Lotta 
raised her face, full of love and pride and trust, 
to her man — Lotta, turned from a devil to an 
angel through love. Presently as they moved, 
by some force outside of ourselves we turned 
without speaking, and went away. I remember 
wondering to myself, "What will Brady do?' 
expecting to see him go back, perhaps, into 
the house. 

"Well?" I said, after a time. 

Brady smiled at me sheepishly. 

" I guess I’ll be going," he muttered vaguely. 

"Where are you going?" I asked. 

Somehow, the irony of it all made me shiver. 
Brady, the innocent one, outside; and, in¬ 
side, Leon, who had killed Swansky, and Lotta, 
whose vicious tongue had whipped Brady out of 
the house, happy with the happiness of perfect 
understanding. 

"Where am I going?" said Brady. "I don’t 
know. Out West, I guess, and let my beard 
grow." He spoke like a boy who was reading 
a lesson. 

I put him on a West-bound train the next day, 
certain in my heart that poor Brady would never 
do anything so decisive as to let his beard grow, 
and take another name, and find a job. He had 
made all the effort he was capable of when he 
came back; and now, cut adrift for the second 
time, he would continue to drift, and die, most 
likely, a drunken vagrant—for drink would be 
the only refuge that his vague and unimagi¬ 
native spirit would think of. 11 takes a specially 
hardy kind of plant to stand uprooting. 

Meantime, Lotta and Leon are happy, while 
Brady drifts up and down the earth — which is j 
the way that things happen in this world. ( 
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A T the present time many hundreds 
of thousands of people in the 
/ % United States are voluntarily ab- 
/ \ staining from eating meat. They 

A jL are doing this as a protest against 
the increasingly high prices exacted for this 
staple of modern life. Their action, however, 
if continued indefinitely, may have not only 
economic but important physiological results. 
It calls attention anew to the many experiments 
made in the last few years by scientific investi¬ 
gators on the whole subject of nutrition. Be¬ 
sides the vegetarians, who are sentimentally 
opposed to the consumption of animal flesh, there 
is a growing body of scientific men who attribute 
to the excessive use of meat many of the dis¬ 
tinctive physical evils that seem to be increasing 
at the present time. 

In the last twenty-five years medical science 


has waged an unceasing and largely successful 
warfare against contagious diseases. The prac¬ 
tising physician has now lost that helpless 
horror with which he formerly saw the mem¬ 
brane gather in the throat of the diphtheritic 
child. The mortality from typhoid fever, scarla¬ 
tina, and pneumonia has decreased nearly one 
half. Tuberculosis kills only two thirds as many 
people now as it did twenty years ago. Yellow 
fever has all but disappeared from the Southern 
ports in which it was formerly an annual 
scourge. Even so hopeless a malady as cerebro¬ 
spinal meningitis, which five years ago destroyed 
three out of every four of the children it as¬ 
sailed, now takes only one. Medical science 
seems pointed fairly toward the goal which half 
a century ago would have seemed as unattain¬ 
able as another golden age — the elimination, 
from civilized society, of all contagious diseases. 
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[More Babies Live, but More Mature 
People Die 

The partial subjugation of these acute in¬ 
fections has already materially lengthened the 
average duration of human life. Formerly it 
was believed that this average span was an im¬ 
mutably fixed quantity; that nature had al¬ 
lowed us a definite period of life and enjoyment, 
beyond which even the most persistent could 
hardly hope to survive. But the statistics of 
science have taught us that this same average 
is extremely variable; that it changes with time 
and place and circumstances; that it is not the 
same in the United States as it is in India, and 
not the same in either of these places now as it 
was a century ago. Thus, in Europe in the six¬ 
teenth century, the average length of human 
life was eighteen or twenty years, while in Eng¬ 
land at the present moment it is forty-four. 
This increased longevity is shown even more 
strikingly in the fluctuations in the death rate 
of New York City for the last twenty years. In 
1890 it was 25 out of each 1,000, whereas now 
it is only 18. 

Flattering as this may seem to the regener¬ 
ating forces working in modern society, the 
question has another less encouraging aspect. 
For this increase in the average human span is 
entirely the result of decreased mortality among 


children. The fact that now more people reach 
maturity has, in the mortality tables, given us 
all an apparently stronger grip upon existence. 
But, coincidentally with a lessened death rate 
among children and young men, there has de¬ 
veloped an increased death rate among people 
who have reached their fiftieth year. We no 
longer slaughter our innocents at least, not 
to the same extent that we did half a century 
ago; the present generation, however, holds far 
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more terror for men and women who have 
reached maturity. An altruistic age has so 
centered its attention upon preserving the lives 
of its children that it has apparently over¬ 
looked the welfare of their fathers. Considered 
sentimentally, this is unquestionably a gain; 
but economically it is a positive loss, for so¬ 
ciety is thus depriving itself, in a constantly 
increasing degree, of its most productive and 
efficient lives. 

In his report to the Conservation Commiasion 
on "National Vitality ,” Irving Fisher, professor 
of economics at Yale University, quotes the 
death'rate of Massachusetts for 1865 and 1895 
as illustrative of these two facts — the de¬ 
creased death rate for people under fifty and 
the increased death rate for people above 
that age: 
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DEATH RATE IN MASSACHUSETTS PER 1,000 OF 
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Medical Progress Chiefly in the Treatment 
of Children's Diseases 

The basic fact appears to be that modern 
medical science, in its warfare against diseases, 
has concerned itself chiefly with those of bac¬ 
terial origin. Their prevention through im¬ 
proved sanitation, their cure through serum- 
therapy — it is along these lines that progress 



PROFESSOR IRVING FISHER, OF YALE, WHO, AS A 
POLITICAL ECONOMIST, IS GREATLY INTERESTED 
IN MODERN EXPERIMENTS ON DIET 

has chiefly been made. With the far more 
subtle class of disorders not immediately caused, 
so far as science has discovered, by micro¬ 
organisms, few important curative measures 
have been developed. The acute infections are 
destructive mainly to childhood and early life, 
and their partial elimination has, therefore, 
greatly reduced mortality during these tender 
periods. The chronic disorders seldom attack 
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the youthful growing organism, but lie in wait 
for that which has attained its maturity and 
strength. This list includes not only the long 
familiar diseases, gout, rheumatism, digestive 
troubles, cancer, Bright's disease, but also the 
milder disorders that greatly impair efficiency 
and ability to perform prolonged, sustained 
work, and that frequently assume no more 
tangible outward manifestation than easily in¬ 
duced fatigue, malaise, or “that tired feeling/' 
It is the opinion of Professor Fisher that real, 
energetic health is the rarest possible human 
quality. Almost every mature man and woman 
is in some degree ill, in the sense that their 
bodies and minds do not realize their complete 
capacities. "“An ideally healthy man/' he says, 
“free throughout from ailment and disability, 
is rarely, if ever, found.” Professor Fisher has 
himself invented a useful phrase, “the breadth 
of life,” in contradistinction to its length, by 
which he means to express the extent to which 
possible health and efficiency are realized. He 
finds that not only are the lives of Americans 
after fifty getting shorter, but they are also 
getting narrower. We do not live so long and 
we do not live so much. 

If you ask the medical scientist what is the 
cause of most of the chronic diseases of mature 
life, as well as of nearly all our minor ailments, 
he will tell you that they are the results of 
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“deranged metabolism.” “ Metabolism ” is the 
word used to describe the intricate processes 
involved in the building up and breaking 
down of the human body. If the food materials 
we take in are properly digested, distributed 
throughout the body, and used in the way that 
nature intends, the metabolic changes will pro¬ 
ceed orderly and no disarrangements will occur. 
If they fail to do this, endless miseries will re¬ 
sult. Obviously, the most essential factor in 
an economically working metabolism is food. 
In other words, scientists now believe that 
nearly all the evils of middle life and old age are 
caused by unintelligent eating. And medical 
science, they believe, has made relatively little 
progress with these same disorders, because it 
has not given sufficiently detailed attention to 
this fundamental problem. 

Thefirst man tostimulatewidepopularinterest 
in nutrition was not a scientific man, but a lay¬ 
man. In the last ten years the public has heard 
much of Mr. Horace Fletcher—an interesting 
gentleman with peculiar notions as to the thor¬ 
ough mastication of food and the small amount 
necessary for the support of human life. Mr. 
Fletcher’s career divides naturally into three 
parts — each significant in its bearing upon the 
present subject. The first glimpse we obtain of 
him is as a young man, serving his business ap¬ 
prenticeship as a clerk in a mercantile house 
in Shanghai, China. Though physically phleg¬ 
matic, Mr. Fletcher, in those early days, pos¬ 
sessed strength and endurance of fairly heroic 
proportions. He easily surpassed all his asso¬ 
ciates in running, jumping, and wrestling, and 
could lift dead weights of pig-iron that the 
strongest sailor could not move. After leaving 
China, Mr. Fletcher pursued an active and suc¬ 
cessful business career in several American cities, 
became a great traveler, an industrious clubman, 
and a member of many literary and artistic 
circles. He had wealth and social adaptability, 
and thus found many opportunities to gratify 
a natural epicurean taste for the best food and 
drink. He simply led, that is, the well-fed ex¬ 
istence that is considered the natural reward of 
a successful business life. He ate plentifully 
of the most expensive and highly sauced meats, 
drank freely of champagne, took little exercise, 
was careless in keeping late hours. Without 
ever sinking into dissipation, he enjoyed for 
several years what is conventionally regarded as 
a good time. And this existence had precisely 
the same effect upon Mr. Fletcher that it is 
now having upon thousands of other Americans. 
It found its outward expression in the protuber¬ 
ant abdomen, the pendant cheeks, the puffy eyes, 
and the wrinkled neck which seem to have be¬ 
come the stigmata of a prosperous business career. 


In less than six months Mr. Hetcher rescued 
himself from this condition, and regained and 
greatly increased the strength of his early youth. 
He worked this miracle in the simplest fashion: 
bv making great reductions in his daily food, 
restricting himself to a simple dietary, and 
paying the most careful attention to its proper 
digestion. In Mr. Fletcher’s philosophy, all 
these results are accomplished by rigid atten¬ 
tion to one fundamental process — that of mas¬ 
tication. He began chewing his food until all 
possible taste was eliminated from it. He had 
no arbitrary standard,— no rule “to chew each 
morsel thirty-two times,” — but he kept it in the 
mouth until all the flavor was extracted. As 
soon as a morsel lost its characteristic taste, it 
seemed to rise automatically to the roof of the 
tongue, glide backward, almost as though alive, 
and then, virtually without a conscious effort 
of swallowing, slip down into the gullet. 

From these observations Mr. Fletcher con¬ 
cluded that the sense of taste fulfilled a funda¬ 
mental purpose in the economy of the body. As 
pain was given to protect the body against de¬ 
struction, so taste may have been given to pro¬ 
tect it against improperly prepared food and 
excessive amounts of it. He gave himself up 
unquestioningly to this newly discovered men¬ 
tor. Flis basic rule was never to eat without a 
keenly active appetite, and then to eat only as 
long as this appetite retained its edge. He also 
allowed this taste full sweep in the choice of food. 
He never selected a meal arbitrarily, or let any 
one else select it for him: he simply waited until 
his appetite imperatively demanded what it de¬ 
sired. By carefully chewing the food taken in 
this way until it virtually swallowed itself, he 
made two important discoveries: that he ate 
only about one third of his customary amount, 
and that this was composed almost entirely of 
the simpler foods. Mr. Fletcher discovered that 
appetite, left absolutely to itself, eschewed the 
highly sauced meats that for years had formed 
his staff of life, and seemed to prefer such simple 
things as bread, cereals, nuts, and potatoes and 
other vegetables. Moreover, it demanded only 
comparatively small quantities of these foods. 

In a recent article in the Ladies' Home Jour¬ 
nal , Mr. Fletcher has succinctly summed up all 
there is to this much-discussed Fletcherism in 
the following five rules: 

First: Wait for a true, earned appetite. 

Second: Select from the food available that 
which appeals most to appetite, and 
.in the order called for by appetite. 

Third: Get all the good taste there is in the 
food out of it in the mouth, and swal¬ 
low only when it practically “swal¬ 
lows itself.” 
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Fourth: Enjoy the good taste for all it is 
worth, and do not allow any depress¬ 
ing or diverting feeling to intrude 
upon the ceremony. 

Fifth: Wait, take and enjoy as much as pos¬ 
sible; nature will do the rest. 

Mr. Fletcher Becomes a Changed Man 

Under this new regimen, Mr. Fletcher, in a 
few weeks, had become a changed man; in 
four months his youthful health and vigor had 
been completely restored. The first noticeable 
change was a perceptible shrinking in his waist¬ 
band. When he began experimenting, his chest 
circumference was considerably smaller than his 
waist, which measuredj’orty-four inches around; 
but in a few months this had shrunk to thirty- 
seven— the normal measurement for a man of his 
height. A testing by the scales showed that he 
was losing weight at the rate of a quarter or 
a half a pound a day. In four months he had 
dropped from 217 pounds to 163. His whole 
mental and physical being quickly responded 
to this fundamental change. For the first time 
in years, he felt a springiness in his feet and 
a childlike inclination to play. The old-time 
fatigue gave way to an endurance fairly phe¬ 
nomenal; an obsessing fog of many years lifted 
from his mind: everything there was clearness, 
quickness, and sunshine. 

Mr. Fletcher had accomplished his physical 
regeneration, apparently, by making two im¬ 
portant changes in nutrition. He ate only 
when he had the sharpest appetite, and swal¬ 
lowed his food only after prolonged mastication. 
Secondly, he enormously reduced his dietary, 
eating mainly the simplest things. He did not 
cut out meat altogether, but very largely de¬ 
creased the supply. When he first began preach¬ 
ing these ideas, scientific men only ridiculed 
him; it is worth while, therefore, to examine 
precisely to what extent scientific investiga¬ 
tions now support his practices. 

Pawlow's Experiments in Digestion 

Evidently, the first logical step in an orderly 
nutrition is digestion — the process by which 
the food substances are changed in the diges¬ 
tive canal and prepared for the body’s assimi¬ 
lation. Professor J. P. Pawlow, director of 
experimental physiology at the Russian Military 
School in St. Petersburg, and the recipient, in 
1904. of one of the Nobel prizes, has conducted, 
in the last ten years, many experiments that 
have fundamentally changed scientific teachings 
on this important subject. 

Until Professor Pawlow’s time, the generally 
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accepted theory was that the digestive juices 
operated as the result of mechanical stimulation. 
According to this conception, food taken into 
the stomach simply irritated its walls, and this 
irritation precipitated the outpouring of gastric 
juice. Any similar irritation, the school-books 
asserted, would accomplish the same results; 
they never tired of insisting that merely scraping 
the stomach walls with a feather would start an 
abundant supply. Thus the old teachers said 
that the stomach, when empty of food, was 
empty also of gastric juice; and that only after 
the entrance of food substances did the diges¬ 
tive ferments make their appearance. 

Professor Pawlow discovered that this con¬ 
ception was largely inaccurate. By creating an 
artificial fistula in a dog, he succeeded in gaining 
perfect access to its stomach. He repeatedly 
performed the famous experiment of tickling 
the stomach walls with a feather, and discovered 
that the books had for years been solemnly re¬ 
cording an untruth; for gastric juice could not 
be obtained in this way. He scattered over the 
stomach fine sand — almost the harshest form 
of mechanical stimulation imaginable; and 
still the organ remained perfectly dry. With¬ 
out the dog’s consciousness, Professor Pawlow 
now inserted real food through the opening into 
the stomach. He found that bread, and co¬ 
agulated white of hen’s egg, when introduced 
in this way, lay for hours undigested; not a drop 
of gastric juice came to their rescue. Raw meat, 
after a prolonged interval, did start a sluggish 
flow; but the juice obtained in this way had 
extremely low digestive power. Clearly, there¬ 
fore, the mere circumstance of the animal’s 
stomach containing food did not explain the 
presence of gastric fluid. And now, by one 
of the most ingenious experiments of modern 
times, Professor Pawlow discovered that it was ■ 
possible to bathe or saturate the stomach with 
digestive juice without giving it any food at all. 
He performed .the interesting operation known 
as esophagotomy; that is, he divided the esoph¬ 
agus — the tube that connects the mouth 
with the stomach, and serves as the passage¬ 
way for food — so that, instead of leading to the 
stomach, it led to an artificial opening in the 
animal’s throat. His purpose in doing this was 
to prevent the food naturally swallowed by the 
dog from getting to the stomach; after slipping 
into the gullet, it would drop through this 
opening, unnoticed by the dog, into the pan 
from which it was eating. 

Professor Pawlow now let his animal go 
hungry long enough to acquire a healthy ap¬ 
petite. In spite of the operations that had 
been performed upon his stomach and esophagus, 
the dog was entirely normal, as was evidenced 
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by the lively interest that he displayed in the 
preparation of his meal. The food selected was 
of the daintiest kind — sausages, raw meat, and 
other morsels especially intended to stimulate 
appetite. It was prepared and chopped os¬ 
tentatiously in full view of the dog; some of it 
was passed under his nostrils. The animal 
showed his interest by jumping about in the 
cage, barking, yelping, and licking his chops — 
the saliva that overflowed his lips betraying 
his epicurean anticipation of the approaching 
feast. When the pan was finally placed before 
him, the dog fell upon it voraciously, eating 
long and constantly. Every mouthful, how¬ 
ever, after being swallowed, fell through the 
artificial outlet of the esophagus into the pan. 
In this manner, the animal ate the same meal 
over and over again. 

The important fact is this; Although not a 
morsel reached the stomach, the gastric juice 
poured into that organ in enormous quantities. 
Professor Pawlow ingeniously arranged tubes 
for the collection of the saliva and the gastric 
fluid, and obtained enough to digest perfectly 
several large meals. He found that other sub¬ 
stances, passing through the mouth and gullet, 
but not reaching the stomach, had precisely the 
same effect. He even trained the animal to 


swallow pebbles; and these, falling out of the 
opening, likewise started the gastric juice. In 
fact, if the animal were sufficiently hungry, any¬ 
thing placed in its mouth accomplished the 
same results. The stomach would fill with liquid 
at the mere sight of food, or at a whiff of the 
hands of the person who brought it. Some¬ 
times, if this attendant simply passed through 
the room, the same influx took place. 

'Digestion Psychical Rather than Physical 

In other words, the process of digestion fur¬ 
nishes a beautiful illustration of the influence of 
mind upon matter. The inspiring stimulus is 
not mechanical, but psychic. The preliminary 
essential to the orderly assimilation of food is 
the keen desire for it. "The passionate longing 
for food, and this alone." says Pawlow, "has 
called forth, under our eyes, a most interesting 
activity of the gastric glands. . . . 'We are 

therefore justified in saying that the appetite is 
the first and mightiest agent of the secretory 
nerves of thestomach. . . . Agood appetite 

is equivalent to a vigorous secretion of the gastric 
juice. . . . There is only one thing to think 

of, namely, the eager desire for food and the feel¬ 
ing of satisfaction and contentment derived 
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from its enjoyment/' And in the telling phrase 
“appetite is juice" he sums up his philosophy 
of digestion. 

Science Supports Epicureanism in Eating 

Thus has Pawlow given epicureanism in eat¬ 
ing strong scientific support. And thus, also, do 
many of Horace Fletcher's ideas find ortho¬ 
dox justification. The first rule of dietetic con¬ 
duct, according to Fletcher, is to eat only when 
one is hungry, and to eat only the things from 
which one anticipates enjoyment. He also 
teaches that one must eat in the way that gives 
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the greatest sensual pleasure — that is, by 
thorough chewing and tasting. Also, serenity 
of mind, pleasant surroundings at a meal, con¬ 
genial friends, pleasurable conversation — in 
fact, everything that adds to enjoyment — 
aid digestion. 

Furthermore, Mr. Fletcher declares that care¬ 
ful chewing, and the consequent extraction of 
all the flavor, inevitably tends toward the taking 
in of smaller quantitiesof food. Besides which, 
the quality also changes: one cares less for 
highly stimulating meat and more for vege¬ 
tables, cereals, nuts, and other similarly modest 
pabulum. In scientific terms, we eat, under 
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Fletcherism, less protein and more carbohydrate 
and fat. His demonstration that, in his own 
case at least, enormously increased mental and 
physical efficiency followed this changed dietary 
has stimulated wide interest amongscientific men. 

The Three Chemical Types of Food: 
Protein, Carbohydrate, and Fat 

In order to understand these experiments, 
we must have some conception of the human 
body, and the physical forces that make it what 
it is. All writers upon this subject invariably 
compare the body to a machine — to a wonder¬ 
ful locomotive, of which the tissues, the muscles, 
the bones, and the nerves find their counter¬ 
part in the steel and iron that comprise the 
mechanism, while the food we eat, expending 
itself in energy, is the coal or wood that makes 
this mechanism do its work. This comparison, 
however, is only moderately exact. The human 
body is a far more complicated and wonderful 
machine than has ever been made by human 
hands. The chief difference consists in the fact 
that this organism, unlike any made by man, 
really creates itself. If we wish to build a loco¬ 
motive, a force outside of the locomotive itself 
must painstakingly assemble and put together 
the materials; the locomotive cannot build it¬ 
self. Given an infinitely small protoplasmic 
cell, however, and plenty of nutritious food, the 
human body rapidly develops. A locomotive 
cannot make good the wear and tear that in¬ 
evitably result from continual use; our bodies, 
on the other hand, apparently have an almost 
unlimited capacity for regeneration. 

The alimentary canal is the important struc¬ 
ture that gives us the material that repairs 
and restores used-up tissues. Its enormous 
size sufficiently attests its importance. If we 
could remove this digestive tract and lay it 
down lengthwise, it would measure, in most 
cases, thirty-two or thirty-three feet, nearly six 
times the length of an average man. In one 
sense, this alimentary canal is not a part of the 
body at all. It consists of the mouth, the gullet, 
the stomach, and the small and large intestines; 
and these, at least from the standpoint of nu¬ 
trition, may be regarded as almost independent 
of the human system. They are the body's 
vestibule, or, as Van Helmont more than two 
centuries ago described them, the kitchen in 
which the body prepares its food. We all know, 
some of us from painful experience, that merely 
putting food into the stomach does not nec¬ 
essarily mean that it is to become part of the 
human organism. Under modern dietaries, 
nearly all the food we eat, in the form in which 
it enters the mouth, is practically useless. The 
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cane-sugar that we take in coffee, in syrup, and 
in our endless assortment of sweets is, in the 
form in which we eat it, of no service whatever. 
If you injected this cane-sugar directly into the 
blood, it would never be utilized, but would 
make its exit in the excretions in identically the 
form and amount in which it went in. After a 
particular section of the intestines, however, 
has taken it, and transformed it into the par¬ 
ticular type of molecule desired, it becomes a 
very useful food. 

The office of the intestines is to serve as a 
laboratory, in which the miscellaneous materials 
offered the body as food are submitted to the 
closest examination, and carefully worked over 
until the particular things desired are extracted. 
And the body is extremely nice and discrimi¬ 
nating. It knows precisely what it wants, and 
will accept no substitute. It may be compared 
to a building made up of various materials, 
every brick of which has its appointed place. 
It needs particular bricks for muscle tissue, 
others for nerves, others for bones, for hairs, for 
finger-nails, and teeth. All over the body, un¬ 
counted billions of cells are constantly pressing 
on, hungry for food, and absolutely merciless 
in insisting upon a particular dietary. It is the 
business of this alimentary tract patiently to 
receive everything that we force upon it in the 
course of three square meals a day, to work it 
over, and to select and send on precisely the 
molecules needed. It accomplishes this by the 
use of its digestive ferments. All along its 
length, beginning with the mouth and ending 
with the intestines, the digestive liquids pour 
upon the food, each liquid having the power to 
break down, or digest, particular food materials, 
thereby extracting the good and expelling the 
useless. From the interior walls of the intestines 
extend millions of microscopic, hairlike tongues, 
which lick up the assimilable particles as they 
are prepared, precisely as a cat laps milk, and 
pass them on to their appointed destinations. 

Now, the body, although inexorably insistent 
in demanding particular kinds of food, does not 
exact a great variety. Endless as are the dishes we 
eat, the body cells themselves have an extremely 
limited dietary. Outside of minute quantities 
of certain mineral salts, they feed monotonously 
upon three types of food. The human eye has 
never seen these molecules in their natural state, 
as no microscope powerful enough to isolate 
them exists. But chemistry knows them well, 
and the particular purposes they serve. It 
calls them proteins, carbohydrates, and fats. A 
menu card arranged by the cells for the most 
elaborate banquet would contain these formid¬ 
able names, and not the more appetizing French 
to which we are accustomed. Whatever we eat, 
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if it is to become a part of the living organism, 
must first be reduced to one of these three 
elementary substances. Though, in the past, 
there has been much acrimonious discussion as 
to the part each played in the body, that prob¬ 
lem is now virtually settled. The great Liebig 
believed that protein was the chief source of 
heat and energy; now, however, science knows 
that protein is the substance that forms the 
physical body. Our muscles, our nerves, our 
arteries, our organs,— heart, liver, kidneys, in¬ 
testines,— these are protein. If we adopt the 
orthodox comparison and call the body a 
machine, then it is the protein, and only protein, 
that makes the wheels, the piston, the boiler, 
the nuts, the bolts, the screws — it is the ma¬ 
chine itself. When the primordial human cell 
divides, and starts a-growing, it does so by 
taking on more protein. When the infant 
grows into a child, and the child into a man, it 
can do so only by accumulating protein. When 
the cells of the adult man wear out and need 
replacement, the miracle is performed only by 
exchanging new protein for the old. And this 
phenomenon is taking place unceasingly. The 
body is in a constant state of flux. Its tissues 
are continually building up and breaking down. 
We are constantly shuffling off the mortal coil 
and constantly putting it on. In our bodies 
millions of deaths and millions of births take 
place every hour. The old theological problem 
of the resurrection of the dead is ; from this point 
of view, an unending commonplace of science. 
When the body takes the proteins they are dead 
and inert matter, but in the twinkling of an eye 
the cells make them quicken into life. When 
science learns how this dead protein becomes 
living protoplasm, it will have solved the riddle 
of existence. 

Energy Does Not Come from Protein Alone, 
but Mainly fro?n Carbohydrate and Fat 

Mankind, however, cannot live on protein 
alone. The mere possession of a fleshy substance 
does not satisfy all the needs and aspirations 
of the human spirit. Protein would give us 
legs, arms, brains, hearts, but it would not give 
us warmth, motion, thought, activity. As now 
constituted, most animals desire to move from 
place to place and to give unrestricted play to 
their mental and physical vitality. To do this 
their bodies must have energy; or, to adopt once 
more the old familiar comparison, their steam- 
engines must have steam. And they can ob¬ 
tain this motive power only in identically the 
same way that the steam-engines obtain it — 
that is, by heat. The locomotive gets heat, and 
consequently steam, from fire; and we obtain 


heat, or energy, for the human body in the 
same way. Parts of our food ultimately burn 
up in the tissues, and the heat thus eliminated 
warms our blood, moves our muscles, causes our 
heart to beat and our brain to think. Every 
normal human body is the seat of untold mil¬ 
lions of these minute explosions every second. 
The molecules of carbon which we take in as 
food unite with the molecules of oxygen which 
we breathe in with the air, and the result is 
essentially the same as when the carbon and 
oxygen unite in the fireplace — that is, the set¬ 
ting free of heat. Under certain conditions our 
bodies can obtain a limited supply of these car¬ 
bons from the proteins. If we go for a week or 
two without food, a profound emaciation of all 
muscular tissue takes place — which is only 
another way of saying that the voracious body 
is obtaining its supply of heat by burning itself. 
Under normal conditions, however, the body fuel 
is provided by the fats and carbohydrates of the 
food. These latter molecules are absolutely 
worthless as tissue material, but they furnish 
that heat and energy without which our bodies 
would sink into a mass of useless, inert pulp. 

Lean Meat Almost all Protein 

These two distinct food classes are found 
abundantly in organic nature. The essential 
element of the protein used in the body struc¬ 
ture is its nitrogen, while the indispensable atom 
of carbohydrate and fat is its carbon. Animal 
flesh is the largest known storage warehouse of 
nitrogen, while the carbonaceous material is 
found most abundantly in plant life. Mankind 
would soon perish if it lived exclusively upon 
meat, for that would provide the nitrogen re¬ 
quired — that is, the body substance — without 
sufficient quantities of the energy-containing 
materials. It could live exclusively upon a 
vegetable diet — indeed, millions of men in India, 
China, and Japan have done so for thousands 
of years; for that, in addition to the carbohy¬ 
drates and fat, also contains the indispens¬ 
able protein. From the standpoint of the body 
essentials, however, science has little interest 
in the acrimonious discussions waged between 
vegetarians and flesh-eaters. It recognizes the 
fundamental fact that, in reality, we are all 
vegetarians, whether we eat animal flesh or 
plants. If we take our daily pabulum in vege¬ 
table form,— potatoes, rice, wheat, and so on,— 
we are merely what may be called prima facte 
vegetarians. If we eat largely of flesh, we are 
also vegetarians only once removed; for the 
ox that we devour is composed only of the grass 
and hay and corn upon which it has itself been 
fed. To go back still further, the heat and 
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energy of the plants came originally from the 
sun. Ultimately, therefore, we are not vege¬ 
tarians, or carnivorians, or fruitarians, but 
solarians. 

Waste Products of Protein Poisonous; 
Waste Products of Carbohydrates 
and Fats Harmless 

There are reasons, however, why science is 
interested in the question of nitrogenous and 
non-nitrogenous foods. That we must eat both 
protein and carbonaceous foods is plain; we can¬ 
not exist unless we do. But the waste products 
of these two kinds of food are very different, 
and'this fact gives great importance to the prob¬ 
lem of the proportions in which we eat them. 
After our bodies have utilized the assimilable 
parts of the carbohydrates and fats, there is 
left, as the useless residue, merely carbonic-acid 
gas and water. The former quietly leaves the 
body in breathing; the latter is eliminated 
through the skin, lungs, and kidneys. The 
fats can also be stored up for future use — 
as witness the aldermanic proportions of so 
many well-fed Americans. The carrying around 
of this adipose matter means the wasting of 
much energy, but it does not poison the system. 
The waste products of protein, however, are a 
very different matter. The chemist in the 
laboratory can split this molecule into twenty 
or thirty different substances, many of them 
distinct poisons. In another part of this ar¬ 
ticle these poisons will be described in greater 
detail; for the present, it is enough to keep in 
mind that protein matter, though it contains 
certain chemical substances indispensable to 
the body’s structure, contains others that, if 
introduced in sufficient quantity, will certainly 
destroy it. 

Now, the whole modern problem of nutrition, 
of which we hear so much, is essentially this: how 
much protein, and how much carbohydrate and 
fat, are needed in the daily dietary? Inasmuch 
as the waste products of protein are insidious 
poisons, does not the constant consumption of 
excessive amounts — of more, that is, than the 
body requires to replace the wear and tear in its 
structure — exercise degenerating effects upon 
it? Inasmuch as the main source of protein to 
the present generation is animal flesh, the real 
point at issue is whether we are not all eating too 
much meat. 

The [Mistaken Association of Physical 
Strength With Red Meat 

How little our universities have understood 
the subject is evident from their way of training 
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athletes. They have fed their football men on a 
heavy meat diet, under the impression that this 
alone could make them strong and irresistible. 
But, as already set forth, strength and energy 
come, chiefly, not from protein material, but 
from carbohydrate and fat. It is not beefsteak 
that scores the winning touch-down and kicks the 
goal, but potatoes, wheat, rice, and butter. Yet, 
mankind has always associated physical power 
and endurance with red meat. In the main, 
science itself has supported this view. But only 
recently have the judgments of science been 
based upon actual experiment. The greatest 
authorities, in their efforts to discover the neces¬ 
sary food, have not followed the obvious method 
of experimenting upon human beings. Instead, 
they have virtually let men and women settle 
this important question for themselves. What¬ 
ever the normal person actually eats, said sci¬ 
ence, that is what he naturally needs. Thus, 
‘"actual food requirements” and “standard 
diets” represented, not scientific deductions 
based upon careful scientific experiments, but 
merely the cravings of the human palate as 
modified by financial or environmental consid¬ 
erations. 

The most distinguished investigator of this 
kind was a German, Carl Voit. Voit discov¬ 
ered that the average German, doing moderate 
work, ate r 18 grams of protein food daily and 
enough carbohydrate and fat to give him a total 
heat supply of 3,055 large calories. A gram, it 
may be explained, is something more than 15 
grains avoirdupois, while a calory is the French 
measure of heat, technically representing the 
temperature required to raise one kilogram of 
water one degree centigrade. The same Ger¬ 
man doing hard work, Voit founds ate daily 145 
grams of protein, and enough of fuel-making 
foodstuffs to give him 3,370 calories. Voit con¬ 
cluded, therefore, that these represented real 
body needs; and they became the “Voit stand¬ 
ard.” They represented about one pound of 
meat daily for the moderate worker, and about 
twenty ounces for the hard laborer. 

In this country. Professor Atwater, after in¬ 
vestigating the daily food consumption of fifteen 
thousand Americans, decided that from 125 to 
150 grams of protein and enough carbohydrate 
and fat to furnish 3,500 to 4,500 calories repre¬ 
sented real dietetic needs. This was known as 
the “Atwater standard.” 

About eight years ago, it began to dawn upon 
scientific men that conclusions based upon these 
methods of research were inadequate. The one 
obvious fact is that the pocketbook, and not 
pressing physiological needs, regulates our daily 
dietaries. The first thing most people do when 
their income increases is to improve the quality 
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and increase the quantity of their flesh foods. 
When the thousand-dollar clerk is promoted to 
the five-thousand-dollar superintendency, he no 
longer lunches at a five-cent “stand-up/' but at 
a more expensive and more comfortable restau¬ 
rant. He does this as naturally as he stops 
smoking five-cent cigars and takes on a more 
expensive brand. To conclude that the things 
people actually eat represent the things they 
ought to eat would seem as rational as to assume 
that the present-day consumption of alcohol 
represents actual physiological needs. 

Sir Michael Foster Indorses the 
Low-Protein Idea 

Sir Michael Foster, professor of physiology at 
the University of Cambridge, and Huxley's suc¬ 
cessor as secretary of the Royal Society, became 
interested, in 1901, in Horace Fletcher's ideas, 
and invited him to Cambridge. Several mem¬ 
bers of the Cambridge medical staff immediately 
began Fletcherizing, apparently with beneficial 
results. “The adoption of the habit of thorough 
insalivation,'' wrote Sir Michael, reporting these 
experiments, “was found, in a consensus of 
opinion, to have an immediate and very striking 
effect upon appetite, making this more discrim¬ 
inating, and leading to the choice of a simple 
dietary, and, in particular, reducing the craving 
for flesh foods. The appetite, too, is beyond all 
question fully satisfied with a dietary consider¬ 
ably less in amount than with ordinary habits is 
demanded. ... In two individuals who 
pushed the method to its limits, it was found 
that complete efficiency was maintained for 
some weeks upon a dietary which had an energy 
value of less than one half of that usually taken, 
and comprised.little more than one third of the 
protein consumed by the average man." 


self had for years suffered from rheumatism, and 
had also eaten the usual amount of protein food 
— about the 118 daily grams recommended by 
Voit. He gradually cut this down until he 
was eating only 44. He ultimately abandoned 
breakfast entirely, with the exception of a single 
cup of coffee, took a light lunch, and a more sub¬ 
stantial dinner. He made no attempt to limit 
himself to a vegetarian diet; but he found that, 
with his new regime, his liking for the simpler 
vegetable foods increased. The following may 
be taken as a fair example of the daily dietary 
that he regularly maintained for six months: 

Breakfast: Coffee, 119 grams; cream, 30 grams; 
sugar, 9 grams. 

Lunch: One shredded wheat biscuit, 31 grams; 

cream, 116 grams; wheat gem, 33 grams; 
butter, 7 grams; tea, 185 grams; sugar, 
10 grams; cream cake, 53 grams. 

Dinner: Pea soup, 114 grams; lamb chop, 24 

grams; boiled sweet potato, 47 grams; 
wheat gems, 76 grams; butter, 13 grams; 
cream cake, 52 grams; coffee, 61 grams; 
sugar, 10 grams; cheese crackers, 16 
grams. 

Professor Chittenden's associate, Professor 
Mendel, kept still closer to a non-flesh diet. 
The following is a fair example of his daily 
menu: 

Breakfast: Sliced orange, 140 grams; coffee, 100 
grams; cream, 30 grams; sugar, 21 
grams. 

Lunch: Lima beans, 41 grams; mashed potato, 

250 grams; bread, 28 grams; fried 
hominy, 115 grams; syrup, 48 grams; 
coffee, 100 grams; cream, 30 grams; 
sugar, 21 grams. 

Dinner: Consomme, 150 grams; string-beans, 140 

grams; mashed potato, 250 grams; rice 
croquette, 93 grams; syrup, 25 grams; 
cranberry jam, 95 grams; bread, 19 
grams; coffee, 100 grams; cream, 30 
grams; sugar, 21 grams. 


Professor Chittenden and Professor Mendel 
of Yale Fake to the Low-Protein Diet 

Cambridge University, unfortunately, had no 
adequate facilities for a detailed laboratory ex¬ 
periment, and the headquarters were, therefore, 
transferred to the Sheffield Scientific School of 
Yale University, in New Haven, Connecticut. 
Here, under the direction of Russell H. Chitten¬ 
den, professor of physiological chemistry, and 
Professor Lafayette B. Mendel, experiments were 
made that have largely influenced scientific 
thinking on the subject of nutrition. Professors 
Chittenden and Mendel experimented upon 
themselves and several of their associates, upon 
eight trained university athletes, and upon a de¬ 
tail of thirteen soldiers furnished by the United 
States Government. Professor Chittenden him- 


In “The Nutrition of Man,''* Professor 
Chittenden gives the following table showing 
the chemical composition of various food 
materials: 


Food Materials 

Protein 

Carbo¬ 

hydrate 

lu 

Water 

Mineral 

Matter 

Fresh porterhouse steak, 

edible portion. 

Lamb chops, broiled .... 
Chicken, broilers, edible 

portion. 

Cooked bluefish, edible 

portion. 

Boiled hen’s eggs. 

Whole cow’s milk 

Wheat flour, entire wheat 
Boiled rice. . 

Boiled potatoes. 

Dried peas. 

Green corn.... 

21.9 

21.7 

21.5 

26.1 

13.2 
33 

> 3-8 

2.8 

2 - 5 

24.6 

3 - i 
1.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5.0 

71.9 
24.4 

20.9 
62.0 
* 9-7 

0 

20.4 

29.9 

2.5 

4-5 

12.0 

4.0 

1-9 

O. I 

O. I 

1.0 

1.1 
85.0 

60.0 

47.6 

74.8 

68.2 

73.2 
87.0 
11.4 
72-5 
75-5 

9-5 

75-4 

11.0 

l.o 

1-3 

1.1 

1.2 
0.8 
0.7 
1.0 

0.2 

1.0 

2.9 

0.7 

3.0 

Butter. 


3 c 
H 3 

>1 
iJ u 

it 


1270 

1665 


505 

670 

765 

1675 

525 

440 

1655 

470 

3605 


* Published by the Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 
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Professor Chittenden Finds His Physical 
Condition Improved 

How this new diet affected him Professor 
Chittenden himself describes as follows: 

“At first this change to a smaller amount of 
food daily was attended with some discomfort; 
but this soon passed away, and the writer’s in¬ 
terest in the subject was augmented by the dis¬ 
covery that he was unquestionably in improved 
physical condition. A rheumatic trouble in the 
knee-joint, which had persisted for a year and a 
half, and which had only partially responded 
to treatment, entirely disappeared — and has 
never since recurred. Minor troubles, such as 
'sick headaches’ and bilious attacks, no longer 
appeared periodically, as before. There was a 
greater appreciation of such food as was eaten; 
a keener appetite and a more acute taste seemed 
to be developed, with more thorough liking for 
simple foods. By June, 1903, the body weight 
had fallen to 58 kilos (about 127 pounds). Dur¬ 
ing the summer the same simple diet was per¬ 
sisted in — a small cup of coffee for breakfast, a 
fairly substantial dinner at midday, and a light 
supper at night. Two months were spent in 
Maine at an island fishing resort, and during a 
part of this time a guide was dispensed with and 
the boat rowed by the writer frequently six to 
ten miles in a forenoon, sometimes against head 
winds (without breakfast), and with much 
greater freedom from fatigue and muscular sore¬ 
ness than in previous years on a fullerdietary.” 

Though this experiment was finished six years 
ago, Professor Chittenden has from choice kept 
himself upon virtually the same diet ever since. 
His physical efficiency was subjected to a hard 
test last summer by a severe attack of pneumo¬ 
nia, which he came through successfully. With 
Professor Mendel and his other associates the 
results similarly indorsed the harmlessness of a 
low-protein intake. Eight university athletes, 
who for several years had been large consumers 
of protein food, adopted the new diet for five 
months, with similar results. 

United States Soldiers Improve Under 
the Low-Protein Diet 

Especially important were the experiments 
with the United States soldiers. These men 
had no scientific or sentimental interest in the 
experiments. In their case, the psychological 
element would not offset the conclusions; they 
would not imagine any physical improvement in 
their condition; in fact, their attitude was at 
first rather hostile, several actually deserting 
from the army in order to escape what they 
looked forward to as a frightful ordeal. For 
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years they had been excessive feeders, eating 
large quantities of meat three times a day. They 
were at first afraid that under the new diet they 
would lose their strength. They lived upon it, 
however, for six months, all the time keeping up 
their usual routine drills, and enjoying rather 
more exercise and work than they had normally 
been accustomed to. They reduced their intake 
of protein to about 48 grams, and the average 
fuel value of, the daily dietary was a little less 
than 3,000 calories. Under this regimen the 
condition of the soldiers markedly improved. 
The majority lost a little in weight — in all 
cases a desirable change, for the losses were of 
fat. A few, however, actually weighed more at 
the end than at the beginning. Strength tests 
showed what Professor Chittenden described as 
a “phenomenal gain.” They were submitted to 
the usual gymnasium tests for strength, and 
many fairly doubled their muscular power in 
six months. They also developed a courage and 
self-reliance in the gymnasium “stunts” that 
were significant of an improved physical condi¬ 
tion. When they began work, they went at 
these tasks hesitatingly and performed them 
awkwardly; at the conclusion, however, they 
had developed marked readiness and skill. 

Irving Fisher, another Yale professor, has also 
conducted interesting experiments in diet. A 
few years ago Professor Fisher, at the threshold 
of a distinguished career, found himself afflicted 
with tuberculosis. After several years of rigid 
treatment, he succeeded in curing himself, but, 
until he gave careful attention to diet, he was 
unable to regain complete strength and effi¬ 
ciency. His most marked physical failing was 
lack of endurance; he could work mentally for 
only an hour or two at a time, and could walk 
hardly a block without extreme physical ex¬ 
haustion. By placing himself upon a low-pro¬ 
tein diet, and virtually eschewing meat, he has 
completely regenerated himself. As a political 
economist, his own case seemed to Professor 
Fisher to have widespread importance. It re¬ 
vealed the enormous waste in human efficiency 
constantly taking place. The lives that are 
•needlessly sacrificed, the still larger number 
that, in their living, yield only a small per¬ 
centage of their energy — what would be the 
economic gains if a small part only of this ex¬ 
travagance weresaved? Although not a medical 
man, these considerations led Professor Fisher to 
study the influence of diet upon human energy. 

Flesh-Abstainers Apparently Have Greater 
Endurance than Meat-Eaters 

He tested all the principles of Fletcherism 
upon nine students. These students were fed 
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freely, for a period of six months, upon whatever 
food they desired, in whatever quantities appetite 
called for. They were held down to only one 
rule: to observe carefully all of Mr. Fletcher’s 
teachings in thorough mastication. Promising 
to chew up to the swallowing-point, they were 
allowed to follow their own inclinations in the 
matter of dietary. The usual results ensued. 
The men soon found that, though eating about 
the same quantities of food, their cravings for 
animal flesh were. rapidly disappearing. At 
first they were eating almost double the Chitten¬ 
den standard; at the end of the six months they 
had, with entire comfort and satisfaction, ad¬ 
justed themselves to that standard. “Our 
conclusion, in brief,” writes Professor Fisher, 
“is that Mr. Fletcher’s claims, so far as they 
relate to endurance, are justified.” 

The experiments conducted by Professor 
Fisher to test the relative endurance of flesh- 
eaters and flesh-abstainers also demonstrated 
marked superiority in the latter. For his flesh- 
eaters Professor Fisher took several Yale under¬ 
graduates and instructors, and for his flesh-ab¬ 
stainers several doctors and nurses from the well- 
known Sanitarium at Battle Creek, Michigan. 
The latter institution, as is well known, main¬ 
tains practically a vegetable, fruit, and cereal 
dietary. All of the subjects selected by Pro¬ 
fessor Fisher, excepting one, had abstained from 
flesh for periods varying from four to twenty 
years, and five had never tasted it. The flesh- 
eaters had for years lived upon a high-protein 
diet, nearly all eating meat two or three times a 
day. The first experiment was the familiar 
arm-holding test. Any one who has attempted 
to hold the arms extended for any length of time 
knows that it is a severe test of endurance. In 
this trial the flesh-abstainers so far outdistanced 
the flesh-eaters that the proceedings became 
almost a farce. Only two of fifteen meat-eaters 
held out their arms a quarter of an hour, 
whereas twenty-two of the thirty-two abstainers 
easily exceeded that limit. Not a single flesh- 
eater could hold out his arms half an hour, 
whereas fifteen of their rivals easily surpassed 
that record. Four held out their arms two 
hours, and one exceeded three hours. In the 
other tests the results were likewise overwhelm¬ 
ingly in favor of the flesh-abstainers. Another 
endurance test is “deep knee-bending”; that is, 
the rapid change from an erect to a squatting 
posture. Of the nine flesh-eaters who took this 
test, only three could do it more than 325 consec¬ 
utive times, whereas seventeen of the twenty-one 
abstainers easily surpassed that figure. Only one 
of the nine Yale men reached 1,000, while six 
of the twentv-one did so. Not a single flesh-eater 
reached the 2,000 mark, while two abstainers did. 


The following table succinctly sums up the 
results of these remarkable experiments: 


RESULTS OF TESTS CONDUCTED BY PROFESSOR IRV. 
ING FISHER TO DETERMINE THE INFLUENCE OF 
HIGH-PROTEIN AND LOW-PROTEIN DIETARIES 
UPON ENDURANCE 


Arm-Holding Test 


LOW-PROTEIN SUBJECTS, 32; HIGH-PROTEIN SUBJECTS, 1 5 

Low-protein subjects, average minutes 49 

High-protein “ “ 10 

Low-protein “ maximum “ 200 

High-protein “ “ “ 22 

Number of low-protein subjects who exceeded 15 minutes 22 


high-protein 
* l low-protein 
“ high-protein 
“ low-protein 
low-protein 


«5 

30 

30 

60 

180 


*5 


Total minutes’ work done by 15 low-protein subjects 1,336 
“ “ “ “ “ 15 high-protein athletes 150 

Deep Knee-Bending Test 

LOW-PROTEIN SUBJECTS, 21 \ HIGH-PROTEIN SUBJECTS, 9 

Low-protein subjects, average number times 833 

High-protein “ “ “ “ 383 

Low-protein “ who surpassed 325 17 

High-protein “ “ “ 325 3 

Low-protein “ “ reached 1,000 6 

High-protein “ “ “ 1,000 1 

Low-protein “ “ “ 2,000 2 

High-protein “ “ “ 2,000 o 

Low-protein best subjects (9) number times > 2.335 

High-protein athletes (9) number times 3.447 


The lower-protein advocates conclude, from 
these several experiments, that a low-protein 
diet, especially a diet containing small quanti¬ 
ties of animal flesh, or perhaps none at all, 
means increased physical efficiency and endur¬ 
ance. What is the physiological explanation of 
this? It would be untrue to assert that scien¬ 
tists are of entire accord in this matter—that 
they all accept Professor Chittenden’s experi¬ 
ments as conclusive, or that those who believe 
that a reduction in meat is a desirable thing 
have elaborated any unassailable theory to ex¬ 
plain their convictions. In what follows, there¬ 
fore, the writer simply records the results of 
certain noteworthy experiments which many 
believe shed much light upon the problem. 

* 

The ^Alimentary Tract a Culture-Tube 
for Microbes 

In order to understand this phase of the sub¬ 
ject, we must revert once more to that very in¬ 
teresting part of our machinery, the alimentary 
canal. Besides serving as a laboratory for the 
preparation of our food, this tract has another 
office, not quite so beneficent: it is the most 
perfect culture-tube known to bacteriological 
science. No part of the body is so densely pop¬ 
ulated with microorganisms. It is estimated 
that in the alimentary canal of the average 
adult about 126,000,000,000 microbes come 
into existence every day. They crowd this 
region so densely that scientists originally be- 
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lieved that they wereindispensabletohuman life. 
Pasteur, who first discovered them, maintained 
this view; but recent investigations have rather 
disproved it. There are many animals that exist 
in perfect health without any intestinal bacteria 
at all. Polar bears, seals, penguins, eider-ducks, 
arctic reindeer — these, and other creatures in 
the arctic zone, have few traces of these organ¬ 
isms. They are absent from the digestive tubes 
of all animals during the foetal period. Thisfact 
led, some years ago, to a noteworthy experi¬ 
ment : A young guinea-pig was removed from its 
mother by the Caesarian operation, kept under 
sterilized condition, and fed upon sterilized 
food. Under these conditions the animal lived, 
thus showing that normal guinea-pigs, at least, 
could successfully worry along without intesti¬ 
nal bacteria. 

Varied Population of the Intestines 

It does not necessarily follow that all intesti¬ 
nal microbes are harmful. Indeed, many are 
actually benign. The population of the intes¬ 
tine is most varied; the races found within it 
have as pronounced characteristics, as definite 
an inclination toward good or evil, as men them¬ 
selves. There is a particular species that finds 
the colon — the extremity of the alimentary 
tract — so natural a local habitation that it has 
been named the Bacterium coli. Mankind has 
few bacterial friends more useful than this; it is 
the deadly foe of other dangerous organisms 
that are constantly gaining access to the in¬ 
testine. For there are other bacteriaconstantly 
found in the intestines whose nature is not so 
beneficent. Of particular interest in the present 
discussion is the microbe discovered about 
twenty years ago by Professor William H. 
Welch, now of Johns Hopkins University, and 
by him given the name Bacterium a'erogenes 
capsulatus. Among its peculiarities is that it is 
able to exist without oxygen. It was Pasteur's 
penetrating mind that first discovered that cer¬ 
tain microorganisms died immediately on ex¬ 
posure to the air, and that, indeed, the whole 
tribe might be divided into two classes —those 
to which oxygen was indispensable, and those 
that could not exist in its presence. He called 
the former the aerobes and the latter the an¬ 
aerobes. The bacteria that cause the common 
phenomenon of putrefaction belong to the latter 
class. Putrefaction or fermentation, as most 
readers know, is merely the chemical process by 
which dead animal or vegetable matter is 
resolved into its original elements — a process 
which is brought about through the interven¬ 
tion of this wonderful living world of microor¬ 
ganisms. The bacteria that accomplish this 
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cannot live in the presence of air — whence 
Pasteur’s famous aphorism, “fermentation is 
life without oxygen.” It so happens that the 
human intestine, in its lower extremities, is 
without light and air: it thus becomes a darkest 
anaerobia in which these putrefactive organisms 
find especially fruitful soil in which they can in¬ 
crease and multiply. Th eB. a'erogenes capsulatus, 
which especially thrives there, has as its chief 
function the decomposition of protein matter — 
of animal flesh, such as the beefsteak and prime 
roasts that constitute so large a part of our 
dietaries. 

Putrefactive Bacteria Increase in the 
Intestine as We Grow Older 

% Especially significant is the fact that these 
putrefactive microbes are found in the intes¬ 
tine in larger quantities as we grow older. In 
nurslings they do not live at all; in children they 
exist only in extremely small quantities; in 
young men and women moderate colonies are 
frequently discovered; in mature people they 
are usually abundant; while the intestines of 
the aged, especially those in feeble health, are 
almost always densely populated. Most scien¬ 
tists who have studied the question associate the 
progressive increase of these microorganisms 
with the changed conditions of adult life, espe¬ 
cially the changed diet. One of the most dis¬ 
tinguished of these investigators is Dr. C. A. 
Herter, professor of pharmacology and thera¬ 
peutics at Columbia University, and a trustee of 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. 

“ During adult life,” says Dr. Herter, “factors 
usually enter into the lives of human beings 
which are not without influence upon the bac¬ 
terial condition that prevails in the stomach and 
intestines. . . . In adult life the individual 

experiences new responsibilities, new ambition, 
new dangers, an enhanced emotional life, and in 
very many instances a very marked change in 
the direction of more sedentary habits, inciden¬ 
tal to a larger proportion of indoor life. The 
dietary is apt to undergo an alteration in the 
direction of increased and frequently injudicious 
liberty in the use of tea and coffee, also the use 
of tobacco and alcoholic drinks is either in¬ 
creased or begun.” 

Dr. Herter has also found an apparent rela¬ 
tion between the condition of people in mature 
life and the bacterial contents of the intestines. 
“There are men who at seventy,” he says, 
“have cells with functional capacities superior 
to those of other men who are little beyond 
forty, and who show their superiority in the 
ability to work without fatigue, to digest with¬ 
out any consciousness of digestive processes. 
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and to make large outputs of mental and mus¬ 
cular energy without ill effects. ... If we 
examine the intestinal bacteria of such people, 
we find conditions wholly in harmony with the 
unusual preservation and general functional 
powers, and with the freedom of signs of dis¬ 
ordered digestion. The feces contain an abun¬ 
dance of bacilli of the B. coli group, and the 
putrefactive microbes are few in number. 
. . . 1 think it quite clear that the condi¬ 

tions in youth are much more close to the ideal 
physiological state of infancy and childhood 
than are those of senility. The difference lies 
mainly in the direction of the greater abundance 
of putrefactive bacteria in old age. . . . 

The main difference between the putrefactive 
condition found at fifty and at seventy is mainly 
that at the latter period they are a little more 
marked in their intensity, and affect a much 
larger proportion of the population. The 
people in question at this latter period of life are 
not ill, but in order to keep fairly well have to be 
very careful as to their habits of living. . . . 

The onset of senility may be distinctly acceler¬ 
ated through the development of intestinal 
infection in which the putrefactive anaerobes 
are prominently represented. I am inclined to 
give prominence to B. aerogenes capsulaius as 
the most important factor in the production of 
the putrefactive decompositions of old age/' 

There Are More Intestinal Bacteria in Meat- 
Eating than in Plant-Eating Animals 

When Dr. Herter and other investigators 
speak of putrefaction, they mean precisely what 
the word implies — that is, the rotting, in the 
intestines, of unassimilated food. The dead cat 
lying in the gutter, as every one knows, is set 
upon by putrefactive bacteria and- resolved 
into its original elements; and precisely this 
phenomenon takes place with unassimilated 
food in the digestive canal. Every one also 
knows that if a porterhouse steak and a baked 
potato are placed side by side in the sunlight, 
the meat will putrefy much more rapidly 
than the vegetable. Precisely this thing will 
happen in the human body. Dr. Herter ex¬ 
plains that an excessive meat diet may exert 
marked influence on the growth of putrefactive 
bacteria in the intestines. Experiments that 
he has made upon the intestinal contents of 
carnivorous and herbivorous animals appar¬ 
ently support this view. 

He examined, first, the intestinal contents 
of animals that live almost exclusively upon 
raw meat, such as dogs, cats, wolves, tigers, 
and lions. In virtually all cases he found 
large quantities of putrefactive bacteria, espe¬ 
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cially the B. aerogenes capsulaius. In order to 
test their supposedly deadly qualities, he in¬ 
jected these bacteria subcutaneously into 
guinea-pigs. “The results of these inocula¬ 
tions/' he says, “were the same in each instance. 
The animals died within twenty-four hours, and 
usually in fifteen to eighteen hours." He then 
conducted similar experiments upon the intes¬ 
tinal contents of several well-known herbivorous 
animals, such as the buffalo, goat, horse, ele¬ 
phant, and camel. In these he found no traces 
of B. aerogenes capsulaius , except in the buffalo, 
where the number was very small. When he 
injected suspensions of these bacteria into 
guinea-pigs, the results were very different 
from those obtained from meat-eating animals. 
“With the exception of the suspension obtained 
from the horse, the pathogenity was found to be 
slight, the guinea-pigs frequently living two or 
three days, or entirely recovering. 

“These differences," Dr. Herter concludes, 
“in the appearance and behavior of the bacteria 
derived from typical carnivora and herbivora 
suggest that the habit of living upon a diet 
consisting exclusively of raw meat entails dif¬ 
ferences in the types of bacteria that character¬ 
ize the contents of the large intestine. The 
occurrence of considerable numbers of spore¬ 
bearing organisms in the carnivora points to 
the presence of anaerobic putrefactive forms 
in great numbers. The question arises whether 
the abundant use of meat over a long period 
of time may not favor the development of 
much larger numbers of spore-bearing putre¬ 
factive anaerobes in the intestinal tract than 
would be the case were a different type of 
protein substituted for meat. ... In 
cases where a patient takes daily a large 
quantity of meat which is imperfectly mas¬ 
ticated, there is much more opportunity for 
the development of putrefactive anaerobes in 
the lower part of the intestine than if the same 
quantity of meat is thoroughly subdivided by 
mastication." 

We shall be led into an extremely technical 
field if we attempt to describe precisely what are 
the effects produced upon the body by these 
malevolent organisms. The putrefactive bac¬ 
teria industriously manufacture various chemi¬ 
cal substances, nearly all of them dangerous 
to the body's welfare. Many investigators have 
tested these products by injecting them into 
experimental animals, almost invariably with 
deleterious results. Thus Dr. Herter injected 
hydrogen sulphide, one of the products of animal 
decomposition, into a dog, which, as a result, 
passed into a state of collapse. Dr. J. Howland 
and Dr. A. M. Richards, of New York, injected 
indol, another putrefactive product, into a dog; 
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the animal, after manifesting many signs of 
mental and physical derangement, ultimately 
died. Dr. Frederick S. Lee, of Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, found experimentally that this same 
substance injected into the muscles of cats and 
dogs produced immediate and clearly percepti¬ 
ble signs of fatigue. 

That these substances, if absorbed in large 
quantities by human beings, can produce vary¬ 
ing stages of inefficiency and disease, is clearly 
apparent. The only disputed point is the 
extent to which we absorb them. Nature, of 
course, has protected us against their encroach¬ 
ment by an elaborate machinery, else we should 
all have been poisoned ages ago. It is for this 
direct purpose that the emunctories, or organs 
of elimination, are given us All these deadly 
substances get into our blood in large quantities 
every day, but the body’s natural defenses de¬ 
stroy them before they have made much head¬ 
way. One of the chief functions of that very 
useful and very busy organ, the liver, is to burn 
up the poisons which, unless destroyed, would 
quickly kill us. But the theory of those who 
advocate a low-protein diet, and especially 
one that contains a small amount of animal 
flesh, is, briefly, this: One of the great differ¬ 
ences between protein food and carbohydrate 
and fat is that the body must at once either 
utilize virtually all the protein ingested, or ex¬ 
crete it, while the carbohydrate and fat can be 
stored up for future use. Thus, muscles are 
composed of protein, and we all know that our 
muscles never increase in size purely as a result 
of eating meat — that exercise and constant use 
are what chiefly influence their growth. A 
large intake of carbohydrate and fat, on the 
other hand, immediately increases our weight, 
which is only another way of saying that the 
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body has no present use for this surplus food, 
and is therefore storing it up. The amount of 
protein that the body can utilize is fairly con¬ 
stant for the individual, and any excess amount 
must be disposed of at once through the organs 
of elimination. When we constantly fill the ali¬ 
mentary tract with more protein than the body 
can utilize, — as, with a heavy meat diet, we 
constantly do, — a tremendous strain is put 
upon these same organs; they work and toil 
twenty-four hours a day in the effort to free the 
body from the evil effects of our indulgence; 
and finally, as the strain becomes unbear¬ 
able, weaken and break down. We have 
heaped upon the engine more work than it can 
accomplish, and it stands as a wreck before our 
eyes. It is then that, the digestive apparatus 
moving slowly, awkwardly, and inadequately, 
the food lies unassimilated in the intestines, and 
ultimately disappears as a result of bacterial 
decomposition. If this material is rich in pro¬ 
tein, especially meat, all kinds of harmful sub¬ 
stances are set free, and bring numerous 
troubles upon the system. In the opinion of 
Elie Metchnikoff, the great zoologist of the 
Pasteur Institute, this is the process that causes 
what he calls premature old age — that is, old 
age which manifests itself at sixty, seventy, or 
eighty ; he believes that the average person, by 
freeing his intestines from these putrefactive 
bacteria, could easily live to be one hundred and 
forty or one hundred and fifty years old. While 
all are not so optimistic as this, there is a grow¬ 
ing belief that these bacteria enormously reduce 
the sum of human efficiency and happiness, as 
well as directly cause many of the ills that are 
apparently destroying so many people in what 
ought normally to be the full maturity of their 
usefulness. • 
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BY 

ARTHUR STRINGER 


T H E gold o’erflowing sunlight fills 

Campaniaq valley, coign, and bay, 

And gleams on towers and terraced hills 
That melt long miles and miles away. 


High o'er the luminous water lifts 
The spangled city crowned with haze, 
Where out past lamp and buoy there drifts 
The spirit of forgotten days. 


A sound of music, silence deep, 

And, where the city meets the sea, 
A thousand years of laughter sleep, 

A thousand years of tragedy! 
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T HE old priest said: “My child, make 
not cast-iron rules, ever. Or, if 
occasion arise when you think you 
must make them, seize the ear¬ 
liest opportunity that your return¬ 
ing good sense presents to smash them again. 
To make them, 1 suppose, is human, even 
Christian-like; but to break them, divine. 

“ I have made them once or twice in my own 
life," he said, “and solemnly vowed to keep 
them. I always broke my vow without com¬ 
punction. The last time that I dealt in the 
rigid cast-iron article was when I took up the 
Mission in a settlement, mainly German, in 
the back woods of Wisconsin — a parish that 
went by the not choice but appropriate name 
of Hobson s Hole. It was a God-forsaken tract 
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of country, sure enough; and Hobson deserved 
ill of his kind for first creating this hole. 

“1 wasn’t the first priest sent to Hobson’s 
Hole. There was an old man, a French Ca¬ 
nadian named Perier, sent there before me — an 
old man who died after five years of it — died, 
practically speaking, of starvation; for the set¬ 
tlers who drifted into Hobson’s Hole considered, 
to use the expression of one of them, that they 
had struggle enough on their hands without 
fighting the devil also, and they didn’t want to 
prejudice that gentleman against them by subsi¬ 
dizing a priest. They fell into careless, slovenly 
habits in Hobson’s Hole. They lost energy and 
ambition, and fast retrograded toward aborig¬ 
inal conditions. 

“As the poor old French Canadian who had 
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been sent there had practically to be supported 
out of a diocesan fund on which there were 
already too many calls, the Bishop, properly 
enough, resolved to send no successor to the 
man who had died; because he could not 
support one, and the parishioners evidently 
didn’t want to support one. 

“But, behold ye! twelve months had not 
passed when they were brought to their senses 
in Hobson’s Hole, and realized that, after all, 
no matter how carelessly they lived, a priest was 
a mighty consoling thing to have within call 
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when they made up their minds to strike the 
long trail. So they petitioned the Bishop to 
give them another chance, send them a priest, 
and they would guarantee that he shouldn’t 
want, this time. At first the Bishop was in¬ 
clined to refuse, and told them flatly that he 
couldn’t bring himself to believe it worth while 
wasting a good priest upon creatures who, from 
all he knew of them, could hardly be said to 
have souls to save. They begged so hard, how¬ 
ever, that he promised to reconsider the matter. 

“ He called myself into consultation, told me 
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the whole circumstances, and asked me whether 
1 would care to venture upon the parish. He 
anticipated that it would be hopeless to think I 
could struggle along there at all; but he was 
wishful to try these people out, and give them 
no cause for complaint if he had to deprive 
them again of the-administrations of a priest. 
1 said 1 would go. 

“My backbone stiffened by the Bishop’s ad¬ 
vice and authority, I removed myself to Hob¬ 
son’s Hole — in an aggressive mood, I confess, 
and armed with just such cast-iron rules as I 
have been dilating on. The first and chief 
rule 1 laid down was that every one who aspired 
to be of the Church, and to benefit by the 
priest’s ministrations, must make payment of 
ten dollars a year toward his support. I right 
heartily abused these people from the altar, be¬ 
cause 1 knew they would appreciate me all the 
more for it. 1 upcast to them their treatment 
of the old man who had gone before me, letting 
them know that they would not find me so 
pliable, and recording my vow that, as a servant 
was worthy of his hire, 1 certainly, in self-de¬ 
fense, should absolutely and certainly refuse to 
attend upon the family of any careless, worth¬ 
less one who did not think it worth while to be 
a paying parishioner. I knocked fear into their 
souls, and respect, I tell you. And I must say 
that a fair number of them came and entered 
their names in my books immediately, and paid 
up. My threat not to attend upon the family 
of any of the delinquents had brought even 
some of the most careless of them to heel. I saw 
this, and resolved oi> no account to spoil its 
good effect by being induced to break it, under 
any consideration. I was a man of iron will, 
and when I made up my mind to do a thing, I 
saw it through. 

“About five weeks passed. I was just get¬ 
ting to know my great parish, and to be deeply 
interested in it, when, at a very late hour on a 
Saturday night,— 1 think it was midnight,— 
just as I had put out my light and turned into 
bed, 1 was awakened by a wild knocking at my 
door. I jumped out of bed, threw open my 
window, and leaned forth. I should have said 
that this was in early December, and there was 
a heavy cloak of snow on the world. When I 
looked out, 1 saw — for it was clear moonlight 

a grand sleigh, with a splendid pair of nags 
in it, standing on the road, and a big, square¬ 
shouldered, six-footer fellow on my door-step. 

“‘ Heigh! what’s the matter?’ I yelled to him. 

Sir, he said, and he spoke in tones almost 
pitifully apologetic—‘my mother has been ill 
for three months; she took a notion this evening 
that she should have the priest, and got so 
anxious for him, all at once, that he must be 


sent for instantly — she wouldn’t even allow it 
to be put off till the morning. I’m sorry to get 
you out of your bed and ask you to come such a 
journey in the night/— and here he spoke pa¬ 
thetically,— ‘but you see how it is. The old 
woman’s heart would break if I didn’t come 
now/ I said, ‘ Who are you, and where do you 
want me to go?’ He said, ‘My name is Kieler; 
we live by Hungry Bush, the very farthest farm 
in the settlement, a little better than sixteen 
miles from here/ ‘Kieler/ I said reflectively, 
‘from Hungry Bush. Are you on my books?' 
He began fingering the lash of his whip. ‘I’m 
afraid we’re not, sir—leastways, we haven’t 
been to see you since you came.’ ‘Were you 
on my predecessor’s books?’ He didn’t raise 
his head, but said, still fingering the lash, ‘I’m 
afraid not, sir.’ ‘And didn’t pay anything 
toward his support?’ ‘No, sir.’ ‘And haven’t 
paid anything to me, either?’ ‘No, sir.’ ‘What 
size farm have you, Kieler?’ ‘A hundred and 
sixty acres, sir.’ ‘A hundred and sixty acres 

— just so. Did you hear the conditions on 
which I came to this parish? Did you hear the 
rule I made, and the promise I gave that I 
would on no account’— and I spake angrily 

— ‘attend any one who didn’t think it worth 
while to contribute to my support and the 
support of the Church?’ ‘I heard of it, sir,’ 
he said in a timid voice. 

“ I waxed wroth, and, shaking my fist at the 
trembling giant, I said, ‘You heard of it, and 
still you — you with your hundred-and-sixty- 
acre estate, and your grand rig that would make 
a prince proud — you think that a beggarly ten 
dollars was of more value to you than a church 
and the ministration of a priest! and your 
hundred and sixty acres of mud greater to you 
than God! And now, in your hour of need, you 
come and rouse me out of my bed at midnight 
on a fearful winter’s night, and light-heartedly 
invite me to a trip of sixteen miles over the 
snows, and through the woods, with you — to 
your hundred-and-sixty-acre principality! You 
think,’ I thundered at him, ‘that a priest is the 
very dirt under your feet, that you can despise 
him as the dirt till you have a use for him, and 
shake him off again like that same dirt when 
the use is past. What are you better than the 
heretic,’ said I, ‘that a priest should concern 
himself for you? Ah!’ I said, with withering 
sarcasm, ‘there are some of you creatures, and 
if you have souls to save, I doubt if they’re 
worth the trotible of saving.’ 

“ 1 he fellow bent his head in shame, and it 
gave me joy to see that my lash stung him. 
Give me the ten dollars you owe the Church for 
this year, before I leave the house. If you'll not 
of your own accord grant that your priest 
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deserves ten dollars a year, I ’ll compel you to see 
that he’s worth ten dollars a visit!’ He said, 
‘Father, I haven’t any money on me.’ ‘All 
right,’ I said; ‘go home for it, and when you bring 
it to me I’ll go with you. Goodnight.’ I drew 
in my head, and slammed down the window. 
The last glimpse I had of him, he was standing 
on the door-step, in the same spot on which he 
had stood to receive my lashing, but with face 
upturned, looking to the window. His coun¬ 
tenance was pale, and there was on it such a 
poignantly pathetic appeal as made me in¬ 
stantly slam the shutters, lest my stern reso¬ 
lution should weaken. 

“I went into bed—but wasn’t well laid 
down when I jumped up again, and peered 
through a chink in the shutters. I saw that 
he was mov ng toward hi^ sleigh — very, very 
slowly — going bit by bit, and pausing at every 


pace to look back at my window with that same 
poignant appeal in his pale face. Before yet he 
reached the sleigh I coerced myself into bed 
again, gathered myself up, and lay with clenched 
hands, resolved to force sleep. 

“But I couldn’t sleep. After half an hour, 
when I felt sure he was gone, I arose again and 
looked out. Yes, he was gone. 1 threw open 
the shutters and let the moon stream into my 
room; I walked up and down for a while, the 
man in me struggling to down the priest in me. 
The man conquered — for I returned to my bed. 
I kept my hands still clenched, though; but 1 
was deceiving myself. I had an ache at my 
heart. I saw that giant’s pitiful face looking 
at me from all corners of the room. And I saw, 
too, a poor, sick old woman sadly in need of 
religious consolation. I said angrily and fiercely 
to myself, ‘ You worm, where is your resolution 
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— where is your iron will? ’ And often as 1 said 
this, I again renewed my resolution. But, 
quick as I did so, the big fellow's pathetic face 
would stand out of the half-gloom, staring at 
me. At length — God forgive me — I almost 
cursed him for not doggedly remaining at my 
door a while longer than he did — till I should 
have had time to weaken. 

<‘A single wink I did not sleep. It was joy¬ 
ful relief to me, you may well suppose, when, 
about five o'clock in the morning, 1 heard a 
great and rapid knocking at my door again. I 
was up and had my head out of the window 
much more quickly than is usual with me. The 
moon was now gone, but there was light enough 
for me to perceive a big six-footer standing on 
the door-step. 

“ I had won the day. I resolved to show 
no signs of having relented. ‘Is that you?' I 
shouted in an angry voice. The reply came: ‘ I 
beg your pardon. I’m very sorry to knock you up 
at this hour, but my brother was here last night 
for you to come to my mother, who is dying. As 
we hadn’t paid our dues, you wouldn’t come/ 
‘And why should I?’ said I defiantly; for I was 
feeling bold again, now that everything was 
come right. He did not pay any heed to my 
challenge. ‘ I have come now/ he went on, ‘and 


I have the money with me. I’ll be forever 
grateful to you if you’ll come immediately/ 
‘Ah/ I said, ‘I’ll teach you God-forsaken ones 
a lesson!' He made no reply. 'What about 
your mother?' I barked rather than asked. 
‘Well, my mother is still fairly, but I think she’s 
sinking. I’d like you to make all the haste you 
kindly can. She's very uneasy for you.’ Til 
be with you in a jiffy/ 

“I assure you, I wasn't long dressing myself. 
When I came down, I found that the big fellow 
was of the same height and build as his brother, 
and like him in features also. He had a differ¬ 
ent sleigh, and a different pair of ponies in it, 
and the sleigh and ponies were of the finest. I 
was rejoiced to find this; for it gave me good ex¬ 
cuse to empty on him the last vials of my wrath, 
and show myself to him in my worst light. 
‘You’ve got to pay me/ I said, in as rude a 
manner as I could, ‘before I put a foot in your 
sleigh.’ He took from his pocket and handed 
me two five-dollar bills; which, with malignant 
satisfaction, I put away before stepping into 
the conveyance. 

“We swung over the ground, through the 
woods, in elegant style; for he pushed the 
ponies for all they were worth. He hardly 
spoke during the journey, and I, wrapped in my 
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doak of disdain, said even less than he. I 
knew that the fellow was confused with shame, 
and I wished to let him drain his cup to the 
last bitter drop. 

“When, at length, in the gray dawn, we 
reached Hungry Rush, 1 was astonished to find 
the farm a miserable one, gone derelict, and the 
house, or, more correctly, hovel, more pitiable 
than anything I had yet seen in the back woods. 
I was discomfited. Opposite the door, which 
hung drunkenly on its hinges, he helped me to 
alight. ' His brother, the young man whom I 
had seen the night before, came running out, 
doffing his hat, and looking joyful at my coming. 
He said a word of warm welcome, and adding, 
‘She's taken a turn for the worse, but this will 
make her heart happy/ hurried me into a 
kitchen that was bare, miserable, and cold — 
from which 1 stepped into a little low room that 
was, if anything, more wretched still. Here an 
old woman was lying on a pallet of straw. She 
arose on her elbow, with an alarmed exclamation, 
as I walked into the room. ‘Tom?' she said. 
‘Yes, mother?' my companion replied in a voice 
full of affection. ‘Yes, mother?' and he ran 
toward her. ‘Here, mother, is the priest.' 
‘Oh, thank God, thank God!' the old woman 
said, falling back upon the pillow, — ‘thank 
God!' ‘Oh, sir,' Tom whispered inmy ear, ‘ you 


have rejoiced her heart. Here's a seat for you,’ 
he said, placing a rickety chair by the bed-head. 
‘I'll leave ye for a while. I’ll be waiting in 
the kitchen without for you, when you want 
me.' 

“The poor old woman was truly rejoiced in 
her soul, as Tom said. ‘Ah, father,' she said, 
‘I have suffered, thinking I’d have to fight my 
last fight without your strong help.' I mut¬ 
tered something or other by way of reply. 
What it was I don’t know — for suddenly I felt 
overcome with shame, and with remorse, and 
with contempt for myself. It was the first 
time in my life that I fully realized the mean 
mortal I am. My thoughts ran upon the two 
dirty five-dollar bills that I had folded in my 
pocket. Though I had forced them for the 
Church's sake, I felt as if I had done it for my 
own miserable sake. I looked around the room; 
there was no fire in it. If there had been, I be¬ 
lieve I would have put those bills into it and 
inconsiderately consumed them. I lost little 
time in giving to the old woman the consolations 
of religion. I learned from her that her hus¬ 
band had been a German; she was Irish. She 
had come West five-and-iorty years before, and 
was stuck for thirty years in this unfortunate 
region, where her husband had died. She had 
reared up her sons about as wild as the trees of 
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the primeval forest around them. She could 
not help it. 

“ I didn’t dally long; I had to get back to my 
little church in time to say mass this Sunday 
morning. But, on quitting, I was consoled to 
know that I left this poor old woman happy, 
and facing her death calmly — almost joyfully. 

“‘Look here!’ I said to the two sons, as they 
stood in the yard with me, ready to help me in¬ 
to the sleigh. ‘Isn’t it a shame that two such 
fine, big, able, strong fellows as you have al¬ 
lowed your farm and your house to fall into 
such wreck?’ Both of them blushed and hung 
their heads. ‘It’s disgraceful,’ I said. 

“‘Sir,’ said the older boy, the boy who had 
driven me over, ‘sir, we cannot help it. Our 
father, when he died twenty years ago, left this 
land mortgaged, and he left us no money; and 
we have been going in debt every year since.’ 

“‘What!’ said I, ‘and you big, able fellows, 
were ye tied to this place when you found you 
couldn’t make it pay? Wasn’t America big and 
wide? And wasn’t there money enough in it 
for the picking up?’ 

“ ‘Yes, sir; that’s true,’ and heshook his head; 
‘but our poor mother wouldn’t move away from 
here, and we couldn't leave her; neither would 
she ever consent, herself, to part with either of 
us. We had to stick here, sir.’ 

“ I was confounded, After a few moments I 
said angrily: ‘What is the reason you have never 
come to mass, and never driven your poor old 
mother to mass?’ 

“‘ Because, sir, we have nothing, only a yoke 
of oxen, and couldn’t drive sixteen miles to mass 
with that, and make ourselves the laughing¬ 
stock of all the Dutchmen, besides.’ 

“‘And this?’ I said in astonishment, putting 
my hand upon the grand rig that waited me. 
‘And this?’ I said. ‘And the other fine rig that 
Tom drove over last night? — What about 
these?’ 

“‘Sir,’ Tom said, ‘they belong to our neigh¬ 
bor, a Yankee farmer, and a Protestant. He 
forced these rigs on us in driving over for you.’ 

“ I could say nothing more. I got into the 
sleigh. The older brother got in beside me, and 
drove me back through the woods to my home. 
When I got off the sleigh at my door, I fingered 
the bills in my pocket — bills for the possession 
of which I now inwardly burned with shame. A 
thought struck me just as I laid my fingers on 
them, and I said, ‘Tell me truth, young man. 
Where did you get the ten dollars last night?’ 
He blushed and he shuffled his feet. ‘Come,’ 
I said, ‘give me a straight answer. Where did 


you get them?’ ‘Well, you see, sir,’ he said, 
‘when Tom came back, our Yankee neighbor 
was waiting, and when he learned that you could 
not come to see my mother until ten dollars 
were paid you, he ran home and came back 
with a fresh rig and with the two five-dollar bills 
I gave you this morning.’ ‘Exactly,’ I said; ‘I 
thought as much. And he cursed me, too, 
didn’t he?’ The poor fellow began to shuffle his 
feet again. I had sprung an awkward truth on 
him unawares. ‘Oh! he never said — he only 
said — said—’ ‘I know, I know,’ I said. ‘He 
only said what I deserved. I wish none of us 
may ever have a worse crime to answer to 
God for than that hearty curse the Yankee 
heretic gave me. Here’s your ten dollars,’ I 
said: ‘it would burn a hole in my pocket if I 
kept it. I’d go again for you to-morrow night 
— and five times as far, too — go with free 
heart and good will.’ The young man looked 
in amazement at the bills I extended toward 
him. He drew back from them as if afraid 
they would besmirch him, and he drew himself 
up to his height. ‘Sir!’ he said, with magnificent 
indignation that made me feel abominably small 
and mean. ‘Sure, you wouldn’t think I would 
take them back; for God’s sake, don’t ask me to 
do that.’ 

“ I have no doubt my little congregation 
wondered why I was so slow in saying mass that 
Sunday, and why I seemed so absent-minded 
when reading out the regulations for the coming 
month. Before 1 gave them the parting bless¬ 
ing, I said: ‘ By the way, I wanted to say to you, 
regarding the strict rule I laid down for the sup¬ 
port of your priest and your Church, that, while 
on no other possible condition can this rule be 
infringed, I — I — I want to tell you that, of 
course, where there’s a very urgent case, — an 
urgent case, I say,— and any poor creature 
going to die, or where people are very poor — 
or temporarily short of money — or — or—some 
other good reason — I must, of course, be called 
upon without hesitation, and immediately — on 
the stringent condition that you must pay me 
again when you’re able — stringent condition, 
remember. 

“‘Another thing, my children’ (and I'm sure 
my congregation marveled at the want of con¬ 
nection, and wondered what was the matter 
with me at all that morning) — ‘all of you have 
neighbors who do not belong to the same faith 
as yourselves. Be considerate with them; love 
them; be generously helpful to them in their 
need. They are your brothers, after all. " 



SOME FOLLIES IN OUR CRIMINAL 

PROCEDURE 


BY 

CHARLES B. BREWER. LL.B. 


A N eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, 
and a life for a life, are the fa- 
/ % miliar words in which the criminal 
/ \ law of the children of Israel was 

A m. written. 

But fashions in law, like other fashions, 
change. By the thirteenth century the fash¬ 
ions had changed to so great an extent — so 
many eyes were required for an eye, so many 
teeth for a tooth, and so many lives for a life — 
that the subjects of King John of England found 
it necessary to wring from him thefamous Magna 
Charta in order to ameliorate the conditions for 
themselves, their children, and their children’s 
children to come. 

Now, however, the pendulum has swung the 
other way; and though conditions have com¬ 
pletely changed, adding to and exaggerating 
the '‘ameliorations” have continued to be the 
fashion through so many ages that, in the 
United States to-day, only one life is required 
for about one hundred lives. 

To be more specific: In 1908, in the city of St. 
Louis, there were ninety-two homicides and 
only one legal execution. In Chicago, in the 
same year (fiscal), there were one hundred and 
sixty-five homicides and again only one legal 
execution. Horrible as these murder records 
appear, St. Louis and Chicago do not stand 
alone, as will be seen hereafter. 

After spending an entire afternoon vainly 
looking through the reports of the Police Com¬ 
missioners of New York and other cities for com¬ 
parative records, I found in an evening paper 
these messages of blood, all concerning New York 
and all for the same day, as if asserting that 
New York should not be left out of any state¬ 
ment dealing with crime: 


The homicide bureau has never had its hands so 
full at any time since its inauguration. 

July mysteries bid fair to equal the crops of mur¬ 
ders that matured last month. 

Clues in the Sigel case have come to an end. 

The Bersin murder case, hopeless from the first, is 
no longer discussed; 

The brutal murder of the woman in a Thirteenth 
Street tenement yesterday bids fair to go unpunished. 

The sudden deaths of the two Chinamen, ung Yow 
of 124 Stanton Street, and Le Hung Fan of 583 Fulton 
Street, Brooklyn, according to Chinatown gossip, 
occurred because they ignored certain regulations 
promulgated bv leaders of the most influential tongs. 

No light has been cast on the mysterious death of 
Giuseppi Pogano, who was shot in his room in the 
tenement at 228 Christie Street as he was about to go 
to bed at midnight, July 5. 

Various reasons have been given to account 
for the startling prevalence of crime in this 
country. The most popular among them are 
the increase in immigration, and lack of ade¬ 
quate police protection. 

As to the first reason, it is consoling to a smug 
complacency to place the responsibility for pres¬ 
ent conditions on the foreigner. There is more 
crime, proportionately, among those of foreign 
birth in the United States than among our 
own native-born. Scarcely enough, however, to 
cause congratulation for on own righteousness. 
The foreign population of the United States, 
according to the census of 1900, is about one 
seventh of the total. The number of homicides 
committed by foreigners is, for the country at 
large according to August Dnihms, about one 
sixth. Even in Chicago and Boston, where the 
foreign population outnumbers that of other 
large American cities (except New York, which 
does not publish similar figures), the percentage 
of foreign-born is34and 35 percent, respectively. 
Arrests for felonies and more serious offenses 
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(homicides are nc. segregated) numbered in 
1908, according to the reports of Commissioners 
of Police of those cities, but 31 and 41 per cent. 

Ratio of “Safety" in Berlin and 
New York 

As to the other reason: A writer in the Inde¬ 
pendent says: “Berlin has 5,303 patrolmen, 
and is safe. Chicago, with the same population 
and a larger area, has 2,688, and is unsafe.” 
Quite true, and true also that New York has 
10,000 patrolmen. Is New York “safe t Of 
course, New York’s inhabitants are more than 
double Berlin’s; but Berlin has one patrolman 
for each 340 inhabitants, and New York one for 
every 430. Accordingly, we ought to be able to 
assume that New York is about three fourths 
safe. Just what “safe” means is not clear, but, 
as a matter of comparison, we will consider that 
if a man comes off with his life in New York he 
is “safe.” Our comparison will, then, be made 
along these lines. We will also make the com¬ 
parison between New York State and Germany, 
since the figures for the cities are not available. 
A man staying in New York State for a year, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Shipley in the American Law 
Review , runs about 500 chances out of 7,000,000 
of paying for it with his life. (In Germany he 
will run 322 chances out of 60,000,000.) And 
if, in case he does so pay for it, his friends would 
like to see justice meted out to his slayer, they 
may learn that, of those 500 who take that many 
of the lives of their fellow beings in New York 
State, 5 will go to the electric chair, 90 will 
be committed to prison, and 405 will go scot- 
free, if the history of the years since 1889, when 
the electric chair was instituted, is repeated. 

No; we should still have enough crime left 
to give us deep concern even if we should rid 
ourselves of one seventh, or even of one third, 
of it by deporting all the 10,000,000foreign-born. 
And we cannot make ourselves “safe” by 
increasing the weight of policemen’s clubs. 

Eminent jurists and publicists have laid the 
blameon theloose administration of criminal law. 
While Secretary of War, Mr. Taft, in an address 
to thestudentsof Yale University, had this tosay 
on the subject of criminal law administration: 

“ I grieve for my country to say that the 
administration of criminal law in all the States of 
this Union (there may be one or two exceptions) 
is a disgrace to our civilization ” 

Some Recent Criminal Courts Decisions 

Was the language used by Mr. Taft stronger 
than necessary? Could it have been influ¬ 
enced by some isolated or local decisions that 


had come to his notice? Or had he formed 
this opinion from numberless cases that had 
come before him for examination during his 
judicial career? The writer had occasion to 
ask himself similar questions recently, when 
he came in contact with a peculiarly pernicious 
criminal case, and before he had read Mr. 
Taft’s arraignment. In searching for the an¬ 
swer, he found, among others, the following 
examples from actual cases (either recently 
decided or recently used as precedents) which 
were held as sufficient grounds for diverting 
the ends of justice: 

Because the indictment charged that the crime had 
been committed on a “public road,” and the evidence 
showed that, though constantly used as such, the road 
had never been dedicated to the State. (58 S. E. Re¬ 
porter, p. 265.) 

Because the stolen shoes were not a “pair,” as 
charged in the indictment. (The thief, in his haste, 
had picked up tw <5 “ rights.”) (3d Harring, Del., p. 
559 -) 

Because one member of a firm of three names from 
whom goods had been stolen was dead, and the in¬ 
dictment had named all three. (110 S. W. Reporter, 
p. 909.) 

Because the indictment had charged the burg¬ 
lar with intent to commit a “theft" instead of 
intent to commit a “felony.” (108 S W. Reporter, 

p- 371 •) 

Because the indictment charged that the thief had 
entered the house of one Wyatt with intent to steal 
from him, and the defense was able to prove that 
Lamb also occupied the house and it was Lamb's 
property the thief was looking for. (101 S. W. Re¬ 
porter, p. 800.) 

Because the accused had been indicted for attempt¬ 
ing to murder Kamegay instead of Kornegay, the 
real name. (103 S. W. Reporter, p. 890.) 

Because the murdered man’s name was Patrick 
Fitzpatrick and not Patrick FitzPatrick, as charged. 
(3d Cal. Reporter, p. 367.) 

Because the indictment named a specific though a 
correct date, instead of saying “on or about" a cer¬ 
tain date. (Pa. Lower Court, Montgomery Co., 
1908.) 

Because the lower court had failed to advise the 
jury that the thief had stolen the goods “feloniously” 
or with “criminal intent.” (89 Mon. Reporter, 
p.829.) 

Because the indictment had not stated that a “ black¬ 
jack" (designed especially for cracking skulls) was a 
“dangerous or deadly" weapon. (60 S. E. Reporter, 
782.) 

Because the indictment for murder charged that 
the deed had been committed “unlawfully and with 
malice,” etc., instead of “malice aforethought.” (37 
Southern Reporter, p. 337.) 

Because the prosecuting attorney, typewriter, or 
some State employee, in complying with all the 
other antiquated requirements in a string of words 
as long as your arm, had omitted “was given” in 
referring to the mortal wound. (68 S. W. Reporter, 
p. 568.) 

Because the indictment of a murderer containing a 
staggering array of required verbosity did not con¬ 
clude that the murder was committed “against the 
peace and dignity of the State.” (45 Southern Re¬ 
porter, p. 913. Alabama Case, 1908.) 
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Because another indictment equally verbose, and 
this time containing the clause “ against the peace and 
dignity of State,” had omitted the word “ the" before 
‘Sta-te" and was thus “fatally defective.” (109 
S. W. Reporter, p. 706. Missouri Case, 1908.) 

Considering that hundreds of such decisions 
are readily available to any one who cares to 
look for them, is criticism of the courts, and a 
growing lack of respect for them, to be won¬ 
dered at? 

Of course, it is not intended to convey the 
idea that judicial decisions on such grounds as 
those cited above are the rule. The number of 
such absurd cases, as compared with the total 
number of cases decided where substantial jus¬ 
tice is done, is probably numerically small; yet 
it is easy to see how their importance is en¬ 
hanced out of all proportion to their number by 
shaking the confidence of the public in the 
courts, and by encouraging lawyers with doubt¬ 
ful cases to multiply appeals. The number, too, 
though proportionately small, becomes impor¬ 
tant when we have added to it those that fail to 
do justice because of the disagreement of juries, 
since human patience is not equal to an almost 
unending system of appeals and reversals, 
through technicalities and trivial errors,through 
disappearance, by death or otherwise, of im¬ 
portant witnesses in the long-drawn-out delays; 
because of the burdensome cost of transcripts, 
bills of exception, writs of error, etc.; because of 
the employment of expert testimony that looks 
for payment from an interested side of a con¬ 
troversy instead of always receiving its recom¬ 
pense from the State; in fact, in a hundred and 
one other cases where the attainment of actual 
and substantial justice is subordinated to the 
following of worn-out precedents.* In this 
connection, see (on page 684) what Mr. Taft has 
to say on the question of reversals for trivial 
errors. 

The Courts Compelled to IVork with 
c Antiquated Machinery 

A large part of the prevalant criticism of 
courts, however, should be directed at the laws 
by which the courts must be guided — the anti¬ 
quated tools and machinery with which we 
compel them to work, oftentimes worse than 
antiquated, in that numerous legislative bodies 
have patched, repaired, and added to them from 
time to time, instead of replacing or revoking 
them. For all laws, both good and poor, are 
like Government employees, of whom some one 
has remarked, “Few die and none resign.” 

* The Institute of Criminal Law anil Criminology, organized in 
Chicago last summer to study criminal law reform, treatment of 
criminals, etc., had no fewer than 133 vital problems presented to 
it by its delegates. 
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Hence we are cursed with an accumulation of 
job lots. 

These antiquated tools and machinery, those 
countless “rights and guaranties” referred to in 
one of the decisions quoted later, the tricks of 
“shrewd” counsel and the other means at the 
criminal’s command, place his interests first , and 
place in the background the safety of the gen¬ 
eral public for whom the laws were framed. 

The bulwark of protection thrown around the 
criminal by our present system, with a view to 
preventing the possible punishment of the inno¬ 
cent, has made it well-nigh impossible to convict 
the guilty, if we can place any credence in the 
statistics cited later. This is particularly true 
if one accused of crime is a man “ high up,” who 
has a long purse at his command and is able to 
employ that class of “shrewd” counsel familiar 
with all the aven.ues of escape which an anti¬ 
quated, inadequate law leaves open for the 
prisoner, and ever ready to take advantage of 
those more numerous avenues of escape which 
may be broken open by that veritable ram 
known as “ technicality.” So much protection 
has been thrown around one accused of crime 
that those lawyerswho make a living by showing 
men how to break the law can verily grant a 
license to those who wish to break it. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, let us 
examine some other more lengthy illustrations 
of the law’s absurdities, similar to the cases 
cited above: 

In Pennsylvania recently, at the trial of a 
man accused of immoral conduct, one of the 
witnesses, an officer of the law, was suspected of 
having been bribed- by the accused. When 
questioned as to his “interest,” this witness 
testified most deliberately to facts which the 
prosecution was prepared to disprove by two 
other witnesses. The two other witnesses were 
ruled out, the decision being that their testi¬ 
mony was “ not relevant.” After the completion 
of the trial, which resulted in the acquittal of 
the accused, attention was called to the matter, 
with a view to having the witness arrested 
for perjury. It developed that the witness was 
not guilty of perjury: he had only “lied on the 
witness-stand ” — the point being that the testi¬ 
mony of the witness did not bear directly on the 
guilt or innocence of the accused for the crime 
charged. 

Thtrglary ^Defined 

Take the definition of burglary, j* Burglary is 
the crime of breaking in and entering, in the 
night-time, another’s dwelling-house, with an 
intent to commit a felony therein. This means 

t A few of the States have modified this definition by statute. 
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precisely what it says. If a door or a window is 
broken open, or the knob of an unlocked door is 
turned, or an unlocked window is raised, it is 
burglary; but if the door or window is left 
slightly open, even as little as an inch, and a 
thief pushes or raises it entirely open and enters, 
it is not burglary. It means, too, a "dwelling- 
house" ; therefore, if a family is sleeping in a tent 
or booth, and a thief enters, it is not burglary. If 
all the other conditions are met, and it happens 
that the dawn has broken, there can be no 
burglary; for that part of the definition specify¬ 
ing the night-time is strictly adhered to. 

We meet another of these fine distinctions in 
“ larceny,” the stealing of personal or movable 
property, which requires that the thief must get 
complete control. Thus, if a thief, in attempt¬ 
ing to steal a watch, lifts it out of a man's 
pocket, and it is not attached to the owner by a 
chain, if the thief gets it into his hand for a 
moment only, it is larceny and a felony. If, 
however, the watch is attached to the clothing, 
even though the pickpocket cannot see the 
chain, as might well happen in a crowd, he has 
not had complete control, and the act is not 
larceny, but only a misdemeanor. The differ¬ 
ence in the two terms relates only to the length 
of the sentence; but if it is your watch, and you 
wish to see the trial of the would-be thief pro¬ 
ceed, you will do well to see that the indictment 
does not choose the wrong word. 

Some one has related how Ben Butler, who 
had a great reputation as a criminal lawyer, 
once defended a man charged with larceny. 
Many thefts had been committed by means of 
stolen keys which had been carelessly left in 
doors. The police were on the lookout for the 
offender, and arrested him, finally, in the very 
act of removing a key. The man was indicted 
for larceny of a key. As stated above, larceny 
is the stealing of personal or, generally speaking, 
removable property, as distinguished from real 
estate. Butler’s defense was that the man's act 
could not be larceny, for the key was a part of 
the lock, the lock a part of the door, the door a 
part of the house, and the house was real prop¬ 
erty. No conviction. 

The following story of a case within his 
knowledge is credited to Mr. Justice Brewer. 
Defendant’s counsel, well knowing the answer, 
but for the purpose of securing a chance to ap¬ 
peal the case, asked the witness, “What did 
Mary say?” An objection, for which he had 
hoped, was raised by theother side, and the court 
sustained the objection. As planned, an ex¬ 
ception was taken to the judge’s ruling. The 
higher court reversed the trial judge, and the 
case came up for a second trial. At the second 
trial, the witness was again asked the question, 


and was told he must answer. The answer 
which had been awaited a year or more was, 
“Mary said nothing.” 

Some Legal Avenues for the 
Criminals Escape 

After arrest, one who is accused of crime gen¬ 
erally faces the magistrate for what is termed 
a preliminary hearing. The magistrate is the 
first link in the long chain of discretionary 
power. He can discharge the accused if he sees 
fit, or he can hold him for a further hearing. 
For those held by him he prepares a “tran¬ 
script” for the use of the District Attorney in 
presenting the case before the Grand Jury. 
The Grand Jury is also given discretionary 
power, and can discharge the accused if it sees 
fit, or can find a “true bill,” as it is termed. 
Either the District Attorney or counsel for the 
accused can recommend to the trial judge that 
the case be dismissed, or the judge can dismiss 
it on his own initiative. 

Probably one fifth of those arrested are left to 
face their trial, and the selection of the jury is 
begun. The Gilhooley and Shea cases, referred 
to hereafter, illustrate how formidable a part of 
the proceedings the selection of a jury may be 
made, and what a chance is here given for the 
beginning of what is too often a miscarriage of 
justice. 

After the selection of a jury is completed, the 
actual trial is begun, and, in most serious cases, 
the counsel begin a series of absurd wrangles 
about the choice of words in the indictment, 
about what constitutes admissible evidence, 
whether it shall be heard when offered, later on, 
or at all. It has often been remarked that dur¬ 
ing this stage of the proceedings the judge, and 
not the prisoner, is on trial — that a trap is be¬ 
ing set for him, an examination in which, if he 
passes perfectly on a thousand and one ques¬ 
tions, but slips up on only one, often immaterial 
to the guilt or innocence of the accused, the 
counsel for the accused has “scored” and a new 
trial is assured. 

When the evidence is all in, and the counsel 
on each side have finished their orations, the 
judge may deliver his charge to the jury, taking 
care that he shall not by deed, word, or even 
tone give the jury any idea of his opinion in the 
case, either against or in favor of the prisoner 
(the latter has been held to be as fatal as the 
former). The following case illustrates this point 
(138 California Reports): 

In 1900 a Dr. Huntington, charged with performing 
a criminal operation, was tried, convicted, and sen¬ 
tenced to ten years in the penitentiary. He had been 
indicted for murder, but the judge mercifully told the 
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jury that under certain circumstances they could 
bring in a verdict of manslaughter. This was, of 
course, greatly in the prisoner's favor and Secured him 
the lighter sentence. The case was appealed, and 
three years later, because of the instruction, though in 
the prisoner's favor, was reversed. The District At¬ 
torney prepared to try him again in 1907, but the con¬ 
stitutional requirement that no one shall be twice put 
in jeopardy for the same offense stared him in the face. 
Seeking to find a means to bring the man to justice, 
the judge proposed to try him for murder and punish 
him for manslaughter. The higher court interfered, 
holding that the conviction of manslaughter had 
acted as an acquittal of murder. The higher court 
said: “We know of no case where a court could pro¬ 
ceed to try a defendant for an offense of which he has 
been acquitted. He cannot be tried for manslaughter, 
because he could never be accused of it; nor for mur¬ 
der, because he has been acquitted.” [Note the fol¬ 
lowing words of this rare judicial decision — they are 
worth remembering.] The court was afraid, as it 
expressed it, that “he may be convicted of a crime 
which the evidence shows he did not commit, for the 
reason that the evidence shows that he did commit 
another crime of which he has been acquitted.” 

The convicted one went jree. 

The manner in which the requirement of a nice 
choice of words in the indictment, and the con¬ 
stitutional safeguard that no one shall be twice 
put in jeopardy for the same offense, can be 
abused, was illustrated in a recent case in the 
District of Columbia. 

Two pianolas had been stolen. The indictment 
read “two pianos.” Witnesses were brought in who 
testified that pianolas had been stolen, and not pianos , 
as charged. The indictment fell down and the ac¬ 
cused was discharged. A vigilant District Attorney 
was on hand, however, and promptly had the accused 
re-arrested, charged with stealing two pianolas. The 
“shrewd" counsel defending the accused had a new 
set of witnesses this time — experts. The experts 
were able to convince the court that, after all, pianolas 
and pianos were the same thing. The court ruled that, 
having been tried once for stealing pianos, the accused 
could not twice be tried for the same offense. The 
fact that two musical instruments had been stolen 
seems to have been overlooked. 

This time the unconvicted one went jree. 

But, to return to trials in general. If, when 
the judge is ready to deliver his charge to 
the jury, all the twelve men are sufficiently 
robust to have escaped incapacity during the 
long-drawn-out proceedings, the trial continues. 
If one of these men, however, falls ill at any 
time, it must be started all over again, for we 
must have twelve men. 

We will suppose a case in which all the jurors 
are robust men, and that they find a verdict of 
guilty. The verdict must be unanimous. In 
another part of this article, the prisoner's 
chances in the unanimity requirement are dis¬ 
cussed. 

After the trial has gone this far, if the trial 
judge decides that the accused has been con¬ 
victed against the law, or against the evidence. 
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he has the right to set the verdict aside and 
grant a new trial. 

If the case is important, and a new trial has 
not been granted by the trial judge, the chances 
are about even that some of the exceptions 
taken to in the judge’s rulings by “shrewd” 
counsel will secure one by means equivalent to 
some of the ridiculous examples already cited. 

The prisoner is also favored by the absence, 
on the part of the State, of the right to appeal. 
This gives the accused a much greater advan¬ 
tage than at first appears; for judges are only 
human, and, in case of doubt on any ruling, it 
is natural that the inclination would be to make 
it against the prosecuting attorney — knowing 
that, if given against the accused, the judge 
stands a chance of being reversed, whereas the 
prosecuting attorney must take his medicine 
with docility. 

The Prisoner's Chances with the Jury 

The exact origin of the jury system is not cer¬ 
tain, but it dates back to the Normans. Orig¬ 
inally the jury not only judged the facts in the 
case, as now, but they were often witnesses, se¬ 
lected for the very reason that they were famil¬ 
iar with the case. 

This has been so changed as to make know¬ 
ledge of the case on the part of the juror ground 
for a challenge; and if a verdict is influenced by 
knowledge on the part of one juror alone, a new 
trial will be granted. The oath requires the jur¬ 
ors to try the particular case according to the 
evidence. The “evidence” was in early times 
construed to mean that they should try it 
according to the best of their knowledge. In 
France, the jury now decides the case according 
to “their conscience and secret convictions.” 

The unanimous verdict is a requirement of the 
common law. In his work on constitutional 
law, Judge Cooley says “it is retained without 
inquiry or question because it has existed from 
time immemorial,” and declares that the rule 
is “repugnant to all experience of human con¬ 
duct, passions, and understandings.” 

It is not uncommon to hear of eleven men 
giving way to one. It is not unheard of that 
the one has been bought. If we give it a mo¬ 
ment’s thought, we realize that, to buy a jury, 
only one man need he bought. If this man cannot 
secure an acquittal, he can cause a disagreement, 
which in effect often produces the same result. 

The Twelfth Juror 

In a recent murder trial in Maryland, eleven 
jurors had been chosen without difficulty. To 
the twelfth an objection was raised by the 
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counsel for the defense. Objection to another, 
and yet another, followed. This continued time 
and again, until, finally, one was selected to 
whom no objection was made. This jury retired, 
and, after many polls, reached a verdict of 
‘'not guilty” without having left the room 
and with no one having entered. The verdict 
was announced, and one of the jurors hastened 
by a short cut to a near-by barber shop. As he 
entered, the barber, just having shaved the 
counsel for the accused, was listening to his 
conclusion of a recital of how each vote had 
been polled. The astonished juror recalled an 
open window in the jury-room, near which one 
of his companions, the twelfth man,— the one, 
too, who had stood out for acquittal against all 
the others,— had habitually stationed himself. 
Through this open window the information 
must have passed in notes. Was it done for love? 

In another recent case, in Pennsylvania, a 
man was reported to have expressed himself to 
a crowd of half a dozen men as anxious to get 
on a certain jury to convict the accused, whom 
he regarded as dangerous to society. Among 
that half dozen men was one we will call Mr. A., 
a friend of the District Attorney. Imagine, if 
you can, the feelings of Mr. A. afterward to hear 
that the jury, which acquitted the accused, was 
reported to have stood eleven to one for convic¬ 
tion, and that the juror who held out and swung 
the other eleven was the individual who had 
before trial been so anxious to convict; and to 
hear, further, that this same individual had an¬ 
nounced, as soon as the jury retired and he was 
behind closed doors, that he would never con¬ 
vict, and was prepared to stand out any length 
of time. To think that the juror had chosen 
a crowd in which Mr. A. stood for the very pur¬ 
pose of letting his supposed attitude become 
known to the District Attorney, thus to escape 
being challenged by him, may appear unduly 
suspicious; but, in view of the fact that the 
accused was equipped with a long purse, and that 
other charged of being “approached” had been 
made, and remembering this juror's expressed 
sentiments and his different vote, it looks as if 
he deliberately chose Mr. A. as one of his auditors. 

I he unanimous verdict, which is clung to in 
all except one or two States of the Union, does 
not obtain anywhere on the continent of Europe. 
Some of the European countries require a three- 
fourths vote, some a two-thirds, and some only 
a bare majority 

The " Unanimous " Verdict Often the 
Verdict of One Man 

That the unanimous verdict is actually 
unanimous must appeal to thinking people as 


more apparent than real. There are few cases 
about which twelve men picked at random 
will arrive at the same conclusion. The result 
is that the verdict rendered is, usually the 
result of a series of votes and mental shift- 
ings — not even the conclusion of the majority, 
but that of a few of more tenacious tendencies. 
It is well known that oftentimes it is the verdict 
of one man only. How often is that one man 
bought? 

In Texas, it has been judicially decreed that, 
so long as the jurors have not previously agreed 
to abide by the verdict, they may in civil cases 
write their unanimous (?) verdict by adding 12 
voted amounts and dividing the total by 12. 

By retaining this requirement of a unanimous 
verdict, we, who so love liberty that we will not 
thus far trust our judges, deliberately take 
twelve times the chances by intrusting it to the 
hands of any one of twelve men , all of whom are 
oftentimes less conscientious, and quite sure to 
be less able to draw correct conclusions from the 
evidence, than the average judge. 

We cannot too soon have a three-fourths jury 
law. 

The Criminal's Chances in Different States 

Reliable criminal statistics are difficult to 
obtain. An act of Congress in 1906 authorized 
the Director of the Census to collect statistics 
of court records, ratio of convictions, the pun¬ 
ishment of crimes, etc. These statistics, the 
publication of which has been delayed, will, 
when issued, throw some light on the sub¬ 
ject. For example, the census reports for 1904 
give the ratio of persons in prison for homicide 
as eight times as many in some States as in 
others, and, taking the highest and the lowest 
records, Arizona has fifteen times as many as 
Massachusetts. After the court records are 
compiled, it may be shown that a lax admin¬ 
istration of justice is sometimes responsible fcr 
a seemingly righteous condition. 

Massachusetts will probably appear in a 
particularly unenviable way. For, according 
to Mr. Maynard Shipley, in his plea for the 
abolition of the death sentence in a recent num¬ 
ber of the American Law Review, Massachusetts 
courts have shown the smallest percentage 
(5 per cent) of convictions in homicide cases of 
any of the eight States referred to by him. This 
record, for 1901 to 1907, indicated an efficiency 
just one half that of a record of fifty years be¬ 
fore, when it was still the lowest of the States 
named by him, except Idaho, which showed not 
a single conviction in three years for twenty-one 
indictments for murder in the first degree. v 

Recent records of a large number of cases in 
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New York indicate that, for general crimes and 
offenses, the number arrested is reduced at the 
various stages about as follows: 30 per cent are 
held by the magistrate; the Grand Jury reduces 
this to 24 per cent; and the judge, by dismissal 
without trial, to about 18 per cent; and that 
all except 14 per cent are free after the first trial. 

Taking the record of a year, new trials, ac¬ 
cording to the report of the American Bar Asso¬ 
ciation, were granted in 46 per cent of all the 
cases brought under review of the appellate 
courts of the country. 

According to a letter relating to the revision 
of the New York laws, written to Mr. Choate by 
Air. Crane, a prominent London barrister, new 
trials were granted in England in only 9 cases 
out of 555 reviewed, and, in the ten years pre¬ 
vious to 1900, new trials were granted in less 
than 3.5 per cent of the cases reviewed. 

Mr. Justice Brown, of the United States Su¬ 
preme Court (retired), who was on the bench for 
over thirty years, once said that in serious 
criminal cases the rendering of a verdict is only 
the beginning of the trial. This judge, several 
years ago, proposed the abolition of the right 
of appeal in criminal cases; but the proposition, 
for some reason, did not meet with sufficient 
favor to secure results. 

Obstructions to Speedy Trials* 

The Iroquois Theater fire in Chicago, Decem¬ 
ber 30, 1903, as many will remember, resulted 
in the loss of nearly six hundred lives. The 
proprietor of the theater was indicted two 
months after the fire. The indictment was 
considered by the judge for three months, and 
then quashed. A year passed, and in March, 
1905, a new indictment was drawn. The judge 
considered it for seven months. Finally, in 
March, 1907, over three years after the fire, the 
case came to trial. The accused was acquitted. 
“Not because the defendant might not be mor¬ 
ally guilty,” as the judge expressed it; “but 
he was not legally guilty, because the indict¬ 
ment had been framed on building ordinances, 
and the ordinances were defective” —not the 
indictment itself this time, it may be noted. 

Delay in impaneling the jury, which is be¬ 
coming more and more in order, is instanced by 
two recent Chicago cases. In the first, known 
as the Gilhooley case, nine and a half weeks 
were consumed, and 4,150 talesmen were ex¬ 
amined, at a cost to the State of about $20,000. 

The second, known as the Shea case, required 
thirteen weeks for the calling of 10,000 men and 
examining 4,716 talesmen, and this at a cost of 

* Data taken from an article by Professor Garner, University of 
Wisconsin, in Annals of the American Academy , 1907. 
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$60,000. After this well chosen jury was se¬ 
lected, at such lavish expenditure, there was a 
second trial, and the selection of the jury was 
modestly confined to twelve days. (Mr. Justice 
Brown, in a conversation on this subject 
with the writer, said that this part of a 
trial should never consume more than one 
or two hours, and that, in his opinion, it was the 
paramount abuse in criminal procedure.) Mr. 
Crane, before referred to, states that “many 
lawyers who have been in practice for twenty 
years or more in England have never known 
a juror to be objected to or to be excused for 
cause.” 

Delays of this kind had become so aggra¬ 
vated in New York, a few years ago, that one 
Kings County court was three years behind its 
calendar, with 10,000 cases on the docket. 

Professor Garner cites a case within his knowl¬ 
edge where a man was kept in a Milwaukee 
jail for ten months, awaiting trial on a charge 
for which the maximum penalty was ninety 
days’ imprisonment. 

It is well known that, in this country, often 
many weeks, and sometimes months, are con¬ 
sumed in murder trials. Mr. Taft is authority 
for the statement that, in England, murder 
cases usually take one, sometimes two, and at 
the most three days. . 

England Has a Lesson for America 

With our progressive American methods of de¬ 
spatching other classes of business, why should 
the comparison of the American and British 
courts prove so against us? asks Mr. Justice 
Brown. Answering his own question, he says: 

“A court in conservative old England will 
dispose of a dozen jury cases in the time that 
would be required here for despatching one. 
The cause is not far to seek, it lies in the 
close confinement of the counsel to the ques¬ 
tions at issue, and the prompt interposition of 
the court to prevent delay. The trials are con¬ 
ducted by men trained for that special purpose, 
whose interest is to expedite, and not prolong, 
them. No time is wasted in immaterial mat¬ 
ters. Objections to testimony are discouraged, 
rarely argued, and almost never made the sub¬ 
ject of exception. The testimony is confined to 
the exact point at issue. Mere oratory is at a 
discount. New trials are rarely granted. A 
criminal trial is especially a serious business, 
since in the case of a verdict of guilty it is all up 
with the defendant, and nothing can save him 
from punishment but the pardoning power of 
the Home Secretary. The result is that defend¬ 
ants rarely escape punishment for their crimes, 
and homicides are infrequent.” 
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On this subject Mr. Taft is again quoted. He 
makes the suggestion that the restoration to the 
statutes of the procedure “ by whichthe verdict 
rendered is the result of the independent judg¬ 
ment of the jury, guided by both the judge’s 
instructions as to the law, and also by his sug¬ 
gestions and comments as to facts, could work 
no injustice to any person brought into court, 
and would secure not only greater efficiency in 
the enforcement of the criminal law, but also 
much greater speed in the disposition of cases.” 

Why Our Courts Are Not Administered 
as Intended by the Constitution 

Three quotations from various sources, made 
at different times and in different places, when 
placed together bear a close relation to the sub¬ 
ject we are discussing, and throw an unwelcome 
light on our methods of dealing with criminals. 

The first quotation, on the actual state of 
criminal administration to-day, is one already 
quoted in the first part of this article. Mr. 
Taft’s words, repeated, are: 

“ I grieve for my country to say that the ad¬ 
ministration of criminal law in all the States of 
this Union (there may be one or two excep¬ 
tions) is a disgrace to our civilization.” 

The second quotation, on what our courts 
were intended to be, is taken from a speech 
before Congress by Representative Moon of 
Pennsylvania, chairman of the Committee on 
the Revision of Laws, the criminal part of which 
is now before Congress. Though referring par¬ 
ticularly to the Federal courts, the remarks 
apply equally to the State courts. Mr. Moon’s 
remarks were, in part, as follows: 

“The distinguishing feature of the American 
Constitution is that it places the courts above 
the courts of any other nation of the world. If 
I were asked to state, in brief form, the respect 
in which the American Constitution differed 
from any other nation that had ever existed, 
whether of a monarchy or a republic, I would 
answer that the great departure made by the 
nation-builders in forming this Government was 
to make its judiciary a distinct, organic, and 
coordinate part of that Government. . . . 

Upon these courts have been placed, by the 
organization of this Government, greater 
power, greater responsibility, and greater dig¬ 
nity than were ever placed upon the courts of 
any nation of the world.” 

The third quotation, which in a large measure 
points to the reason for existing conditions by 
showing what the courts too often regard as the 
criminal’s rights, is taken from a case (reported 
in 175 Missouri) in which the judge of an appel¬ 
late court reversed the decision of a lower court 


in one of the bribery cases in St. Louis, where 
nineteen councilmen were concerned in a bribe 
of $75,000. These cases were prosecuted by 
Mr. Folk, whose zeal attracted widespread at¬ 
tention and commendation at that time. The 
court, in concluding a lengthy opinion, said: 

“This record contains so much uncontra¬ 
dicted evidence of venality that it is little won¬ 
der that decent people of all classes are appalled 
at its extent. The sole consideration of this court 
has been to determine whether the defendant 
was convicted in compliance with the laws of 
the State. The crime charged is one of the most 
heinous known to our criminal procedure. If 
guilty, the defendant should be punished, but 
it is the high and solemn duty of this court, 
from which it shall not shrink, to require and 
exact that, however guilty he may be, he shall be 
punished only after having been accorded every 
right and guaranty which the organic and stat¬ 
ute law of the State secures to him, and not only 
to him but to every other person charged with 
crime, before he can be deprived of his liberty.” 
(The italics are mine.) 

The court then reversed the conviction of this 
man, whom it clearly considered guilty of bri¬ 
bery, for two or three unimportant points in the 
evidence, and because the court’s instructions 
to the jury went slightly beyond what was 
specified in the indictment. 

The opinion as to its duty, expressed in the 
decision of this court, is not an exceptional one. 
It is the rule by which many courts feel bound, 
and shows how, under our present laws, trivial 
incidents and technicalities are made to defeat 
the ends of justice. In a large measure, it 
points to the responsibility for our shockingly 
serious condition. 

In an article in the North American Review, 
based on a speech made before the Civic Asso¬ 
ciation of New York, Mr. Taft, in commenting 
on a decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, made the following remarks, which aptly 
apply to the class of cases just cited: 

“ When a court of highest authority in this 
country interposes a bare technicality between 
the defendant and his just conviction, it may 
be pertinent to inquire whether some of the 
laxity in the administration of criminal law 
may not be due to a proneness on the part of 
courts of last resort to reverse judgments of con¬ 
victions for narrowly technical error. There 
ought to be introduced in the statutes of every 
State of the United States in regard to appeals 
in criminal cases, and indeed in. regard to civil 
cases, a provision that no judgments of a prior 
court should be reversed except for an error 
which the court, after reading the entire record, 
can affirmatively say would have led to a 
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different verdict and judgment. This would 
do no injustice and would end reversals for 
technicalities.” 

The Legal Executions for Twenty Years 
Outnumbered by the 
Lynchings 

In view of all the protection that we give the 
criminal, all that his counsel secures for him, 
all the "technicality” and all the delays and 
abuses recorded in the foregoing, can any sur¬ 
prise be expressed that a prominent criminal 
lawyer of New York, Mr. Henry L. Clinton, who 
has published a volume on his " Extraordinary 
Cases,” having defended over one hundred 
murderers, is credited with having saved all 
from the death penalty and entirely acquitted 
many? 

Can we wonder that crime has so increased, 
and trials have been so prolonged, that it has 
been estimated that crime costs New York 
City annually $18,000,000, the city and State 
together $38,000,000, the various States of 
the country $697,000,000, and the States 
and Federal Government together more than 
$1,000,000,000? 

Can we resent the statement of Ex-President 
Andrew D. White to the students of Cornell 
University that he had become convinced that 
the United States leads all the civilized world 
— with the possible exception of lower Italy 
and Sicily — in the crime' of murder, and 
especially in unpunished murders? 

Should we feel horrified that information tab¬ 
ulated by the Chicago Tribune reports 132,000 
homicides in the United States for the twenty 
years previous to 1904, an increase of nearly 
400 per cent for the period, and that only 2,286 
executions (1.7 per cent) resulted therefrom? 

Have we the right to feel indignant that 
the number of lynchings in the same twenty 
years actually outnumbered the legal executions , 
running as high as 241 in a single year, against 
the record in England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
ah British possessions, of not a lynching in 
seventy-five years? 

Some Alarming Figures 

And, finally, should we rest easily under our 
present system, and congratulate ourselves over 
other countries with less tolerant laws, when 
comparisons can be made by such figures as the 
following? 

In Germany, with a population of about 
50,000,000, the homicides reported in 1903 were 
322. In the United States, with about 80,000,000 
population, the homicides in the same year 
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numbered 9,000, about thirty times as many. 
The World Almanac reports that in 1895 ( no 
record for 1903) the convictions* in Germany 
numbered 95 per cent; in the United States 
1.3 per cent. These figures, reduced to popu¬ 
lation, would give Germany one unconvicted 
person at liberty for each 3,000,000 of popula¬ 
tion — the United States one for each 9,000. 

Figures were given in the early paragraphs of 
this article from official reports of 1908, cred¬ 
iting St. Louis with a ratio of legal executions 
for homicides committed of 1.1 per cent, and 
Chicago with .6 per cent. The record in this 
latter city is 2,113 homicides in 29 years, with 
38 legal executions resulting — 1.3 per cent. 
From the American Law Review article pre¬ 
viously referred to is deduced the following: 
For 720 homicides in Connecticut, from 1897 
to 1906, there resulted 9 legal executions (1.3 
per cent); for 2,500 in Colorado, from 1889 to 
1897, there resulted 12 legal executions, .5 per 
cent; for 6,600 in Ohio, from 1884 to 1906, 
there resulted 52, again .5 percent; and for 
8,800 in New York, from 1889, the year the 
electric chair was instituted, to 1905, there 
were 88 legal executions, 1.1 percent. 

Mr. Shipley has given us some interesting 
information, showing what became of a small 
part of those 8,800 who slew that many of their 
fellow beings in New York. In addition to the 
88 who were sent to the electric chair, there 
were in New York prisons in 1906 just 25 con¬ 
victs under sentence of murder in the first de¬ 
gree . Some, of course, had served their terms; 
but the total number of convicts in the State 
that year was 493. Barring those that died 
a natural death, this leaves over 8,300 mur¬ 
derers, manslaughters, or whatever they were 
judicially decreed, at liberty to prey upon 
another set of victims. 

Does Abolition of the Death Penalty Increase 
the Number of Convictions? 

Extended reference has been made to the 
abnormally low percentage of executions for 
homicides, and to the markedly low number of 
cases of lesser crimes where judges and juries 
have failed to convict. This article has failed 
in its purpose if the impression has been given 
that the writer believes conviction should follow 
each indictment, and an execution each homi¬ 
cide. Such an "eye for an eye” policy would 
plunge us into a condition that would be 
intolerable. 

Referring to homicides, it should be pointed 
out for the benefit of the lay reader that under 

* “ Convictions" probably intended to have been written 
“executions.” 
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SOME FOLLIES IN OUR CRIMINAL PROCEDURE 




“homicide” the law includes, briefly, “mur¬ 
der, ” * where the killing is either actually pre¬ 
meditated, or under certain aggravated cir¬ 
cumstances constructively so; “manslaughter/’ 
voluntary or involuntary, where extenuating 
circumstances accompany the killing; “jus¬ 
tifiable homicide,” such as killing in self-defense 
when without fault and where actually neces¬ 
sary to save one's life or to prevent great bodily 
harm; and “excusable homicide,” such as the 
result of an accident unaccompanied by any 
unlawful pursuit and free from criminal negli¬ 
gence. The death penalty is not prescribed for 
any homicides except part of those that fall under 
the first head, “murder,” and the strictest con¬ 
struction could, therefore, not look for executions 
to follow all cases of homicide. The purpose 
of this article is not to suggest that an execu¬ 
tion should follow each homicide, but to show 
that the abnormally low percentage of legal 
executions that follows an outrageously high 
number of homicides, as compared with other 
countries, may be taken as an index to a star¬ 
tling amount of general lawlessness, and to the 
corresponding responsibility for it. Indeed, the 
wisdom of the death penalty in any case may be 
seriously doubted, and its abolition in several 
of the States is believed to have lessened crime 
considerably, by securing a marked increase 
in the number of convictions — from jurors 
willing to punish, but unwilling to prescribe 
death for a fellow being. 

Referring to the comparatively small number 
of convictions in criminal courts, the reader 
should not, of course, lose sight of the fact that 
the first duty of the prosecuting attorney is to 
bring out the truth, rather than to procure con¬ 
victions. It is understood that in some States 
the compensation of the prosecuting attorney 
has been based on the number of convictions 
obtained. It is easy to see how serious harm 
could ensue from such a practice. This has fre¬ 
quently been illustrated when the practice has 
been followed of paying fees to the police for 
each arrest made. 

But, reverting to the primary duty of the 
prosecuting attorney, it should be pointed out 
that his difficulty in bringing out the truth is 
met where the accused is guilty and the truth 
is unwelcome. It is then that the “shrewd” 
attorney for the defense has the advantage of 
an over-tolerant law, and proceeds to abuse it. 
Well-directed and properly governed tolerance 
for the protection of the innocent is essential. 
Exaggerated tolerance, and its use by the 
“ shrewd ” lawyer as an advantage to license 

* In many of the States murder has been made by statute into 
fjrst and second degree murder, according to the manner of the 
killing, the definition remaining the same. 


crime, is soon regarded as a thing to be pur¬ 
chased, and is demoralizing. 

The object of law is to protect rights and to 
redress wrongs, to secure the greatest good to 
the greatest number; and sound reason, not 
always apparent on the surface, is often behind 
what appears a stupid, unreasonable law. But 
our law is largely based on the old common law 
of England, and the same sound reason was be¬ 
hind her laws when, a few years ago, with a 
record for delays and abuses equal to ours, she 
awoke from her lethargy and succeeded in re¬ 
vising the provisions of that old common law, 
and in untying many of the knots tied into 
it by foolish statutes and customs of past 
ages, with the results cited in the remarks of 
Mr. Justice Brown. 

The revision of the laws of the United States, 
last revised in 1878, is now before Congress. 
The recommendations of the committee in 
charge are principally for a proper arrangement 
of the laws only, placing them in such order that 
they can readily be found — certainly a long- 
felt want. A few crimes are also added to the 
list. Nothing, however, is now proposed for the 
relief of the situation described herein. This 
revision, however, has been going on for many 
years, and it is just possible that theCommission 
referred to in President Taft’s message may yet 
have something to say on the subject before it 
is finally disposed of, and that the various State 
legislatures may follow a good example thus 
set, and inspire respect for the law by “making 
the law respectable” and by making its admin¬ 
istration something more than a thing to be 
laughed at. 

As the revision of this article is completed, 
something has occurred of a nature so star¬ 
tling that it seems to call for special com¬ 
ment — an occurrence that cannot but give 
a most violent shock to all except those of dis- 
tortedly optimistic views. We are told in blaz¬ 
ing headlines, concerning lynchings in Cairo, 
Illinois, that “The ‘ladies 9 were the first to pull 
the rope” Boasted civilization of the twentieth 
century! Where is it hiding? 

The mayor of the town, in publicly apolo¬ 
gizing for the lynching, told of sorely aggravated 
cases of juries parleying with justice. 

It is only a short time since lynchings occurred 
only in former slave-holding States. Nine 
States in the northern section of the country 
have now been added to the list. Together, 
these have brought up the number of lynch¬ 
ings to exceed the legal executions of the coun¬ 
try, as already noted. And the pity of it is that 
the shame is on the law. 
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D URING the fiscal year 1909, 116,- 
852,908 gallons of spirits were dis¬ 
tilled from grain in the United 
States. What the value of this 
flood of liquor may have been 
cannot be positively stated. The output of the 
distilled, malt, and vinous liquors, and allied 
products in the year 1905 was reported by the 
Census Bureau to be worth more than $440,000,- 
000. In the year 1909, 1,591,738 gallons of 
brandy, 610,305 gallons of rum, 2,497,070 gal¬ 
lons of gin, and 56,183,652 gallons of whiskey 
were placed on the market in the United States. 
The total value of all these products at the 
place of manufacture was probably not less 
than $135,000,000. But these figures in no 
way measure the cost of distilled liquor to 
the consumer. They do not include the Gov¬ 
ernment internal revenue tax or the cost of 
wholesaling and retailing the ‘‘goods.” As 
sold in the “saloon” at ten or fifteen cents 
a “drink,” the cost of whiskey, or what passes 
for such among consumers, is not less than six 
dollars a gallon. This would mean that the 
annual bill of the American public for whiskey 
alone would be much more than $300,000,000. 
There are many who place it at twice as high 
a figure because of the excessive adulteration 
undergone by the liquor for the purpose of 
increasing its volume. 

Does the consumer of these liquors, who pays 
for them in millions of dollars, buy them merely 
for their intoxicating effects, or for special 
merits that he believes they possess? The high 
value of trade-marks and labels seems to show 
that there is more in a name than the consumer 
himself would admit, and all that is known 
about the business, as well as about the tastes 
of the public, supports the theory that the name 
or label attached to a given beverage is an im¬ 
portant factor in the price. Yet, what liquor 
means to the consumer and what it means to 
the manufacturer are two very different things. 
The consumer is largely a drinker of names and 
labels. The man of science recognizes that to¬ 
day the terms whiskey, brandy, etc., which the 


consumer takes to be hard and fast classifica¬ 
tions, may mean any one of several things, and 
that there may be a decided variation in the 
physiological effects of the liquors thus desig¬ 
nated. In no branch of the liquor business is 
there more profit for the manufacturer, and 
less real knowledge on the part of the consumer, 
than in that which produces whiskey. 

Whiskey is now made by two entirely differ¬ 
ent processes, each of which presents several 
sub-classes of articles. The trade in general 
speaks of whiskey as “straight” or “rectified.” 
The terms “blended” and “compounded” are 
also applied to different classes of rectified 
goods, “blended whiskey” being the popular 
name for rectified spirits sold as whiskey. It 
is pretty generally admitted that whiskey, to be 
whiskey, must be made from grain, and from 
grain only; that brandy must be made from 
fruits, and rum from molasses. But, subject to 
these very broad limitations, processes of manu¬ 
facture vary widely. 

In the process of distilling grain, a liquid 
known as “high wines” is the first product of 
manufacture. This is the basis from which 
various products are subsequently developed. 
When the high wines are taken direct from the 
distilling apparatus, they are crude, raw, and 
undrinkable. But if they are kept for a time 
in charred oak barrels, the more poisonous ele¬ 
ments, or “higher alcohols,” amounting proba¬ 
bly to not more than one or two per cent of 
the total volume, are chemically changed. Al¬ 
though the liquor, thus modified, loses few or 
none of its poisonous qualities, it becomes con¬ 
sumable. It is then “whiskey.” 

During the aging process the high wines 
absorb some sugary elements and some color¬ 
ing matter from the char of the barrel, and to 
these are due the rich amber color and the oily 
“bead” that appeal to the connoisseur. The 
ordinary drinker derives enjoyment from re¬ 
flecting upon the length of time that the rare 
old product has been stored in oak, and finds a 
pecuniary justification for his preference in the 
fact that the older the product is, the more it 
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costs. This increase in value is due to several 
circumstances. The longerwhiskey is stored, the 
greater is the chemical change through which 
it passes, but, at the same time, the greater 
is the loss due to evaporation. Besides this 
actual net waste, the cost of storage, the loss of 
interest on the capital invested, the insurance 
charges, and the expense of maintaining the 
whiskey at a high temperature while in the 
warehouse, as well as other items of outlay, 
make the cost run up rapidly. Even without 
the internal revenue tax of . io a gallon, whis¬ 
key properly aged would be a rather expensive 
drink. 

The Rectification of Whiskey 

Liquor-producers long ago saw that if some 
cheaper way of obtaining the same results could 
be devised, the saving would be enormous. 
Therefore, in order to effect this purpose, they 
resorted, in many cases, to a process of purifica¬ 
tion or to a further distillation or to both. By 
carrying the distilling process to an advanced 
point at which the high wines, the early product 
of the grain, was almost entirely deprived of its 
admixture of higher alcohols, they took out the 
bulk of the most poisonous constituent, known 
as “fusel oil/' The trouble with this process 
was that the final output, technically known as 
“cologne spirits/' was a tasteless and colorless 
liquor, so strong as to be intolerable to the 
human system. It was easy to reduce the 
liquid to “proof" by mixing it with about one 
half its volume of water, but the resultant fluid 
remained as tasteless and colorless as the co¬ 
logne spirits, and the aromatic elements, the 
oily “bead," and the color had disappeared to¬ 
gether. To make it attractive to the ordinary 
drinker, materials had to be added, designed to 
imitate the appearance of the high wines aged 
in oak, and commercially known as whiskey. 
“Rectification" was the term applied origin¬ 
ally to this purifying of the crude product, but 
later used to describe the whole process of 
building up a liquor. 

As long ago as the Civil War period, when 
Congress was looking for sources of revenue, a 
good deal of criticism was directed against the 
methods of making liquor then in vogue. As 
conservative a man as John Sherman regarded 
the process of rectification as akin to adultera¬ 
tion; and Senator Garret Davis of Kentucky, 
more outspoken than Sherman, said that “one 
barrel of genuine . . . liquor taken to the 

city of Cincinnati will produce from three to 
four barrels of rectified whiskey. . . . They 

put red pepper in the barrel; they put raw to¬ 
bacco in the barrel; they put soapsuds in the 
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barrel; they put arsenic in the barrel; they put 
strychnine in the barrel; and a great many 
other villainous compounds that I do not re¬ 
member. ... If anything can be done to 
prevent the rectification of . . . whiskey 

. . . by tax upon the liquor, I say, let it 

come as heavily as it can." 

The kind of “rectification" that Senator 
Davis described was employed with Bourbon or 
straight whiskey as a base; but the rectifying 
process, like most methods of manufacture, has 
been developed until to-day rectified “whiskey,” 
in very many instances, is made without the 
use of a single drop of straight whiskey. As 
President Taft has expressed it, “It is undoubt¬ 
edly true that the liquor trade has been dis¬ 
gracefully full of frauds upon the public by 
false labels." Artificial and chemical coloring 
and flavoring matters are relied upon entirely, 
although these are not in all instances the same 
as those against which Mr. Davis spoke so 
strongly in 1862. 

The Investigation of the “Whiskey Trust’’ 

In 1893, when the House of Representatives 
was studying the “Whiskey Trust," various dis¬ 
tillers and whiskey experts appeared before it to 
explain how the liquors were then made. The 
prevailing practice, they testified, was to add to 
a quantity of spirits, first, some sugar syrup for 
sweetening, and then so-called “whiskey es¬ 
sences," designed to provide the flavor and aro¬ 
matic qualities that had been lost in the process 
of distillation. Among such essences mentioned 
to the investigating committee were so-called 
“Bourbon extract," “rye oil," “rye extract," 
“rye essence," “Pittsburg rye essence," “Mo- 
nongahela essence," “malt essence," “Irish" 
and “Scotch essence," and “corn ether.” 
With these “essences," a little sugar, and a suf¬ 
ficient quantity of spirits, a skilful man could 
manufacture whiskey of any age or origin. In 
fact, as a well-known rectifiers' agent testified 
on another occasion, nine-year-old whiskey was 
merely ordinary spirits with the added chemical 
qualities that should appear in whiskey that had 
been kept for nine years. 

In 1906, James R. Mann, a member of Con¬ 
gress from Illinois, showed the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives samples of the various ingredients, 
and explained that all the outfit needed to start 
a complete whiskey-manufacturing establish¬ 
ment on a small scale was “a bottle of cognac 
oil, a bottle of Scotch whiskey essence, a bottle 
of Irish whiskey essence, a bottle of bead oil, a 
bottle of Bourbon whiskey oil, a bottle of rye 
whiskey oil, a bottle of aging oil, a bottle of car¬ 
amel, and a bottle of 100 cubic centimeters of 
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proof alcohol/' Mr. Mann further explained 
how the various liquors were made, and said 
that, to manufacture Irish whiskey, a bottle of 
ioo cubic centimeters of proof alcohol was taken 
as the base, and was combined-with three drops 
of Irish whiskey essence, two drops of bead oil, 
and two drops of caramel. “To make rye whis¬ 
key,” continued Mr. Mann, “one drop of rye 
whiskey oil, two drops of bead oil, two drops of 
aging oil, and from seven to ten drops of caramel 
were added to 500 cubic centimeters of pure 
alcohol.” Bourbon whiskey and other liquors 
were produced by the use of the same ingredi¬ 
ents in varying proportions. 

This only showed that the methods estab¬ 
lished in 1893 had prevailed continuously until 
1906, for during the Whiskey Trust investiga¬ 
tion, William M. Hobart had given a similar 
explanation of how not only whiskey but other 
liquors were produced. In answer to the ques¬ 
tion “How do you flavor gin?” he answered: 
“We simply take spirits and put in about forty 
drops of the essence of gin, which is made from 
the juniper-berry. That makes it gin.” 

“ You take these spirits and put in some other 
essences and it is Jamaica rum?” 

“Yes; the spirits will take any flavor.” 

“Then you put some other of these essences 
in some spirits, and it sells for rye whiskey?” 

“ Domestic rye.” 

“And Bourbon?” 

“Yes.” 

“Any brand of whiskey you want?” 

“Yes; it can be made with these flavors.” 

Later, when Mr. Hobart was asked about the 
extent of such practices, he said: “There is 
not a house in the trade that does not under¬ 
stand it.”_ 

It is also true that in many instances the 
ordinary whiskeys sold over the “bar” or by 
quantity are made without the use of such es¬ 
sences for flavoring. In place of the artificial 
flavors, there is added more or less “straight” 
whiskey, which is relied upon to supply enough 
color and taste to attract the consumer. Some¬ 
times the “whiskey” placed on the market is 
merely spirits — that is, alcohol — colored with 
caramel or burnt sugar. In such cases, the 
drink, as it reaches the consumer, is colored 
alcohol, and its effect is neither more nor 
less than that of an equal quantity of plain 
alcohol. 

How far such modes of coloring and flavoring 
have now displaced the use of essences is a mat¬ 
ter in dispute. Mr. Hobart, who had spoken so 
strongly in 1893 °f the widespread use of the 
essences, told the Solicitor-General, in 1909, 
when the whiskey question was again under 
investigation, that the use of the essences had 
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largely been discontinued, and that a number of 
the “whiskeys” of commerce were little more 
than colored alcohol. Investigations conducted 
by the Department of Agriculture throw serious 
doubt upon this statement, however, and make 
it appear that the essences are still widely em¬ 
ployed. The ingredients of the essences that 
were thus used for the purpose of building up 
various liquors have always been regarded as a 
trade secret in their details, but the main con¬ 
stituents are now fairly well known. 

Use of Poisonous Ingredients 

It developed, in the course of the Whiskey 
Trust investigation in 1893, that the ingredients 
were poisonous. Witnesses in the employ of 
the distillers testified that they had “been 
warned . . . not to take the crude material 

in the mouth”; and inquiries made at the 
Bureau of Chemistry in Washington in the last 
few years show conclusively that the various 
essences are akin to fusel oil, the characteristic 
ingredient of straight whiskey. Sulphuric acid, 
oil of almonds, fusel oil itself, and various alco¬ 
holic derivatives are also used. The constituent 
elements of these various substances are the so- 
called higher alcohols — propyl alcohol, butyl 
alcohol, amyl alcohol, etc. These are several 
times more poisonous, volume for volume, than 
ordinary or “ethyl” alcohol, which constitutes 
the basis of whiskey and other liquors. Suppos¬ 
ing the intoxicating or “toxic” dose of the 
ordinary alcohol to be indicated by the figure 
6, the equally poisonous dose of propyl alcohol, 
according to some recognized authorities, would 
be indicated by 1.76, that of butyl alcohol by 
1.80, and that of amyl alcohol by 1.50. Con¬ 
ceding the highly poisonous and dangerous qual¬ 
ities of these ingredients, it is true that the quan¬ 
tities contained in the liquorordinarily consumed 
by drinkers would be small. No carefully made 
whiskey, whether straight or rectified, would 
contain more than one per cent of such products, 
when finally placed on the market, and in many 
it would run as low as one sixth of one per cent. 
The ordinary rectified whiskeys of commerce 
may be made by merely mixing some burnt 
sugar with alcohol, with or without the ad¬ 
dition of some of the “essences” in the usual 
small quantities, or they may or may not be 
made by the addition of a small amount of 
straight whiskey to the alcohol. The preponder¬ 
ating effect would, however, be simply that of 
the ordinary alcohol they contained. 

The facts in the case are fully known to 
Government analysts, and are not denied by 
the whiskey men themselves v hen under oath. 
The manufacturers of Canadian Club, when 
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before the Government investigators, testified 
that their goods were made of two kinds of 
spirits, one used as the base, the other as flavor, 
but “neither of them whiskey.” Wilson whis¬ 
key professes on its label to be “a compound of 
straight whiskey and other grain distillates''— 
that’s all. “Brockwood Pure Old Rye,” an¬ 
other well-known brand, was described by Judge 
Robb, of the District of Columbia, on the mak¬ 
er’s own testimony, as largely composed of neu¬ 
tral spirits. Professor Tolman, the Govern¬ 
ment whiskey analyst, testified that he exam¬ 
ined samples of commercial whiskeys sold all 
over the country, and in describing his results 
he mentioned “Old Magusleum Maryland Rye,” 
which was chiefly neutral spirits colored and 
flavored, “Melvale Eight Year Old Rye,” 
which contained only a small proportion of 
matured whiskey, “Oakmont Maryland Rye,” 
which was largely the same as Melvale with 
the addition of glycerin and bead oil, “Old 
Monongahela Rye,” which was made of rye 
whiskey and spirits, “Arlington Pure Rye,” 
which was practically neutral spirits colored 
and flavored, “Old Cliff,” “ Baker’s Rye,” “Old 
Jockey Club,” “Old Henry,” which was half 
neutral spirits and half whiskey, “Grey Friar,” 
made in the same way, “ Richard Pure Rye,” 
and many others. Mr. Tolman said the pro¬ 
portion of neutral spirits in the “goods” ran 
from fifty to one hundred per cent. Many rec¬ 
tified whiskeys, moreover, had been flavored by 
the addition of large percentages of fusel oil 
and other injurious constituents. 

It is important to bear this fact in mind, in 
connection with the so-called medicinal whis¬ 
keys, so widely advertised and touted on the 
market. The facts show that there is no such 
thing as medicinal whiskey, and that the only 
difference between an ordinary straight or recti¬ 
fied whiskey and the so-called medicinal whiskey 
is in the presence or absence of a small element 
of added poisonous ingredients. These may or 
may not be reduced to a minimum in the 
beverage whiskeys, but they are quite as often 
absent as in those that are sold as “remedies.” 

The methods employed in making so-called 
“medicinal whiskeys” are not materially differ¬ 
ent from those pursued in the manufacture 
of “beverage” whiskey. For example, Duffy’s 
Pure Malt Whiskey, long offered to the public as 
a drink possessing peculiar medicinal or reme¬ 
dial qualities, has been shown, upon investiga¬ 
tion, to be a whiskey of the usual “rectified” 
kind, produced from grain by a process of con¬ 
tinuous distillation. This particular liquor is 
now given a slight color and flavor by storing it, 
for a time, in charred barrels. Walter J. Duffy 
himself, when questioned by the authorities of 


the Department of Justice in 1909, was not able 
to deny the plain truth as to the manufacture of 
the product, and was obliged to concede that 
“Duffy’s Pure Malt,” like many other rectified 
whiskeys, was simply neutral or cologne spirits 
mixed with water, and colored. Solicitor- 
General Bowers had said: 

“I understood Mr. Duffy to say that Duffy’s 
Pure Malt Whiskey is made from practically 
neutral spirits, by storage in charred barrels, 
without the addition of coloring or flavoring 
matters — unless the storage in barrels amounts 
to that.” 

To this Mr. Armstrong, counsel for Mr. 
Duffy, answered: “That is true, except, of 
course, that it is reduced to proof at which it 
is sold.” 

Duffy's Malt IVhishey a Rectified Brand 

This amounted to a statement that Duffy’s 
Pure Malt Whiskey was merely a mixture of 
alcohol and water colored with the char of bar¬ 
rels. In order to be sure of the use of the term 
“malt,” the Solicitor, however, asked Mr. Duffy: 

“Does the practically pure neutral spirit that 
you get from malted grain differ essentially 
from the neutral spirit that you get from un¬ 
malted grain of the same kind?” 

To this Mr. Duffy himself answered: “There 
may be some difference of opinion upon that.” 

When Mr. McCabe, of the Board of Food and 
Drug Inspection, inquired, with reference to the 
reason for using malted grain, “Might it not be 
out of a desire to be able to use the term ‘ malt,’ 
as applied to the product, rather than to the 
difference in the product?” Mr. Duffy said: 
“ I think that would perhaps have something to 
do with it.” 

Later, Mr. Armstrong, when asked for definite 
facts about the supposed difference in the spirits 
due to the use of malted grain, said he could 
testify on the subject “only from literature.” 

The truth about the manufacture of whiskey 
has been so well known to the initiated that it 
was impossible to conceal it from Congress, and 
when the Pure Food Law was under discussion 
in 1906, an attempt was made to secure the in¬ 
corporation of provisions that would correct the 
practices prevalent in the whiskey trade. A sec¬ 
tion (Sec. 8, sub-section on Mis-branding) was 
included in the law, which provided that where 
articles were labeled, branded, or tagged so as to 
indicate that they were compounds, imitations, 
or blends, with the appropriate word on the 
package, they should not be considered mis¬ 
branded, provided that the term “ blend ” should 
be construed to mean a “mixture of like sub¬ 
stances, not excluding harmless coloring or 
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flavoring ingredients used for the purpose of 
coloring and flavoring only.” 

It was only after long-continued and severe 
friction and controversy that it was possible to 
insert even this clause, and the language used 
manifestly left an open question as to what was 
meant by “like” substances, and what coloring 
and flavoring ingredients should be considered 
“harmless,” as well as the additional problem of 
when such ingredients could be said to be used 
for the purpose of coloring and flavoring “only.” 
All these questions had to be faced by the 
authorities of the Government as soon as the 
Food Law was fairly on the statute books. 

A committee appointed from the Depart¬ 
ments of Agriculture, of Commerce and Labor, 
and of the Treasury, in October, 1906, only 
three months after the law had been enacted, 
and about the same length of time before it 
actually took effect, incidentally struggled 
with the application of this ambiguous clause to 
whiskeys and other liquors. It reached the con¬ 
clusion that an age stated on the label of the 
liquor should not be that of a single one of the 
constituents, but the average of all constituents 
in their respective proportions; and it was deter¬ 
mined that coloring and flavoring matters might 
not be used for increasing the weight and bulk 
of a blended article, and that, when used at all, 
their proportion should not exceed one pound 
to eight hundred pounds of the blend. It was 
further decided that no color or flavor should be 
permitted where its use was intended to imitate 
“any natural product or any other product of 
recognized name and quality.” 

The Controversy on Blended Whiskey 

The committee, however, did not attempt to 
solve the question of what was meant by “like 
substances,” but simply provided that “ the term 
‘ blend ’ applies to a mixture of like substances.” 
Of course, this left open to controversy, in prac¬ 
tical business, the question whether the “ blended 
whiskey” of commerce, which was frequently 
nothing but alcohol colored and flavored with 
sugar and the essences already-described (where 
it was not simply alcohol colored and flavored by 
the addition of some straight whiskey), could 
continue to enjoy the use of the name previously 
attached to it. The problem was of even greater 
commercial significance than it appeared to be, 
for within a very few weeks it was made obvious 
to the officers of the Government that the recti¬ 
fying interests felt themselves profoundly at¬ 
tacked by the effort to take away from them the 
use of the word “ whiskey ” as a distinctive name, 
either with or without the use of the adjective 
“ blended.” The logical conclusion to be drawn 
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from the report of the Committee on Regula¬ 
tions was that the rectified whiskeys of com¬ 
merce would ordinarily have to be described as 
“imitation” whiskey, in which case the public 
would almost certainly discontinue its purchase 
and would concentrate its demand upon the 
“straight” product aged in charred oak barrels. 
This problem was clearly brought to the atten¬ 
tion of the Department of Agriculture early in 
the autumn of 1906, when a blender wrote to 
Secretary James W ilson, referring to the “un¬ 
certainty prevailing in the trade,” and sub¬ 
mitted to him two samples of so-called “whis¬ 
key,” one composed of 51 per cent Bourbon or 
straight whiskey and 49 per cent of neutral or 
cologne spirits (alcohol); the other containing 51 
per cent of spirits and 49 per cent of Bourbon. 
In each sample, burnt sugar was used as coloring, 
while “prune juice” (probably an artificial es¬ 
sence with no trace of the prune) was employed 
as flavoring. Secretary Wilson, after due 
cogitation, responded that, in his opinion, “the 
mixtures presented cannot legally be labeled 
either blended whiskeys or blended whiskey. 

. . . The mixture of ... an imitation 

with a genuine article cannot be regarded as a 
mixture of like substances.” 

This letter was subsequently given out to the 
trade as Pood Inspection Decision 45. It cre¬ 
ated a tremendous commotion, and strong in¬ 
fluences were immediately set at work by the 
whiskey interests for the purpose of convincing 
Secretary Wilson of his error. The argument 
was concentrated upon the meaning of the term 
“like” as applied to “substances,” an effort 
being made to show that cologne spirits 
(alcohol) and straight whiskey aged in charred 
oak barrels were “like substances,” and that 
they might, therefore, be mixed in any propor¬ 
tions desired and the resulting combination be 
described as a “blended whiskey.” 

If this point could be gained, the rectifying 
interests might go on mixing alcohol with 
straight whiskey and applying the term 
“blended whiskey” to the result. As the law' 
said nothing about the relative proportions in 
which like substances must be mixed to form a 
“blend,” it might be assumed that even a mix¬ 
ture containing only a minute percentage of 
straight whiskey could be labeled “whiskey.” 
And as at that time producers of foods, drinks, 
and drugs were allowed to brand their goods as 
“Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act,” 
the situation would be better than ever for the 
rectifying interests, for they would be practi¬ 
cally assured of Government sanction for their 
use of the word “whiskey.” 

Secretary Wilson finally yielded to the repre¬ 
sentations of the rectifying interests, and became 
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what was technically known as a " blended —alcohol, water, and the peculiar coloring and 
whiskey man,” or an advocate of the idea that flavoring matters that gave it its special aro- 
the blended or rectified whiskeys of commerce matic quality, taste, and odor, whether these 
were entitled to the use of the'name they had were naturally present in the product, or had 
already been employing. He sought to compel been distilled out, to be replaced later by some 
Dr. H. W. Wiley, the Chief of the Bureau of artificial process. 

Chemistry, to assent to the rescinding of the The effect of alcohol upon the human system 
decision that prohibited the use of the term being tolerably well recognized, and that of 
"blended whiskey” for the purpose of describ- water none the less so, discussion centered on 
ing a mixture of whiskey and alcohol. In this the effect of the various coloring and flavoring 
position he was supported by George P. McCabe, matters. Rectifiers were able to bring a con- 
the Solicitor, or legal authority, of the Depart- vincing burden of testimony to prove that 
ment of Agriculture. "fusel oil” and the "higher alcohols” were de¬ 

cidedly injurious to the consumer, the degree of 
The Fight of the Rival Whiskey Interests injuriousness being estimated by some chemists 

and physiologists at seven or eight times that of 
Whiskey interests were now definitely lined alcohol itself, although, as already explained, 
up on either side of the question. The men who the limited quantity of these elements present 
were making straight whiskey by the expensive in the costlier liquors made them usually negli- 
processof aging it in charred oak barrels thought gible in their physiological effect. In fact, at one 
they saw an opportunity to strike back at their time rectified whiskey men devoted themselves 
rectifying competitors who, by reason of the extensively to obtaining statements from well- 
lower price at which they were able to market known chemists and pharmacologists concern- 
their product, had for a long time had the whis- ing the injurious qualities of fusel oil and the 
key market almost to themselves. Rectifying higher alcohols contained in straight whiskey, 
interests were not willing to see the profitable Among those who, in behalf of the rectifiers, 
trade they had built up, by the chemical pro- thus testified, under oath, to the poisonous 
duction of fine old amber-colored liquors of any qualities of the characteristic elements in whis- 
desired age, broken in upon in this way. The key were Virgil Coblentz, professor in the Col- 
straight whiskey men perfected an organization lege of Pharmacy of Columbia University, 
that included most of the "straight” distil- Charles Baskerville, professor of chemistry 
leries, and sent to Washington Edmund W. in the College of the City of New York, 
Taylor, son of the proprietor of the "old Tay- L. W. Steinbach, professor of surgery in the 
lor” distillery of Kentucky. At a cost under- Philadelphia Polyclinic, and a multitude of 
stood to be about forty thousand dollars a others. 

year, the rectifiers and blenders engaged the It was shown that the effect of the fusel oil 
• services of Warwick M. Hough, a skilful lawyer was that of a profound intoxicant, causing 
of St. Louis, who was likewise despatched to hemiplegia, methemoglobinuria, transitory ne- 
Washington, where he ultimately opened offices phritis, and various other serious disorders. The 
in one of the costlier buildings, and succeeded testimony was most convincing with reference 
in engaging John E. Hayes, at that time to the injurious qualities of fusel oil and the 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue in the Treasury higher alcohols, but neglected the fact that 
Department, who was then receiving a salary many of the built-up liquors upon the market 
of four thousand dollars a year. Mr. Hough were flavored and colored by the restoration of 
added to his staff other lawyers skilled in the fusel oil itself, or of higher alcohols in varying 
intricacies of governmental practice, and the degrees. Even where these constitutents were 
contest was opened. not added, it was admitted that a certain 

The controversy had now become a trade amount of the injurious elements still remained 
struggle, with all the bitterness that usually in the rectified and blended liquors, owing to 
characterizes such contests. It was not strange the difficulties of distillation. Rectifiers, more- 
that, under these conditions, whiskey men be- over, struck at the straight whiskey men by 
gan to let out some unpleasant truths about the describing the real nature of the chemical 
different classes of their product, and that much changes that went to the making of their 
of the testimony given was calculated to raise product. In a statement widely circulated 
in the mind of the lay observer serious questions by the rectifiers. Professor Chandler of Coluni- 
as to the "wholesomeness” or "harmlessness” bia University, one of the leading chemists 
of any and every kind of whiskey. It was, of of the country, who testified at the hearing 
course, admitted by all parties to the discus- before the Solicitor-General on "What is 
sion that whiskey contained only three elements Whiskey,” said: 
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Professor Chandler's Definition of Whiskey 

“It is well known that when oak wood is 
charred, the surface which is affected by the heat 
is decomposed by the heat. Oak tar, wood 
alcohol, and pyroligneous acid are produced, 
which sink into the wood behind the surface of 
charcoal which results at the same time. When 
the crude whiskey containing all the fusel oil 
comes from the still absolutely colorless, it is 
put into this charred oak barrel, and in course 
of time it dissolves out a sufficient portion of the 
tar, wood alcohol, and pyroligneous acid to give 
it its characteristic flavor and color, and this is 
what the Kentucky distillers wish the world to 
believe is the only straight whiskey there is.” 

This statement, and others like it, was spread 
broadcast through the country by Mr. Hough, 
the specific charge being made that straight 
whiskey was really a decoction of wood-tar. 
Indeed, in 1909, when placed on the witness- 
stand before the Solicitor-General by the recti¬ 
fiers, Professor Chandler was asked by Mr. 
Hough: 

“To what is the flavor of most whiskeys due — 
the characteristic flavor?” 

In answer, Professor Chandler said: “To the 
tar that comes out of the charred barrel.” 

And Mr. Hough, evidently thinking he had 
done enough to discredit the straight product, 
rejoined: “That is all of this witness.” 

John M. Atherton, who had been a large dis¬ 
tiller for thirty years, told the Government in¬ 
vestigators that new (straight) whiskey that 
had not absorbed the wood-tar elements was 
practically undrinkable, because it “smelt of 
the pig-pen,” in consequence of its peculiar 
constituents. Mr. Atherton further contended 
that the methods of making whiskey were of no 
moment to the public, because “drinkers do 
not know what it is or how it is made, and 
do not know one kind from another.” 

E. M. Babbitt, another extensive distiller, 
described the straight whiskeys of commerce as 
rough and objectionable, and added that, in 
order to meet the demands of customers, he 
often branded barrels with any name a customer 
wanted put there. “Indian Hill Bourbon,” 
well known to drinkers at one time, was one 
of Mr. Babbitt's brands made with the use of 
neutral spirits. 

Entirely apart from the wholesomeness of the 
different whiskeys, few persons were in doubt 
about the significance of the labeling question 
presented. Although some were inclined to 
slight the issue with the remark that it was of 
no interest to any except regular drinkers, — a 
class traditionally considered unworthy of pro¬ 
tection, — there was no possibility of evading the 
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fact that much more than this was concerned 
in it. It was plain from the first that some 
very large principles were involved. If whiskey 
could be made from alcohol and water, with 
a slight admixture of the article ordinarily 
known by the name whiskey, or even with col¬ 
oring and flavoring matters of chemical origin 
why might not maple sugar be made from the 
chemical ingredients that analysis had shown 
to exist in it? The sugar element in the product 
would be the same, whether it originated in the 
cane, the beet, or the maple tree, and if the addi¬ 
tion of the proper color and flavor produced 
an article indistinguishable from maple sugar 
directly made, it would be a fair question 
whether the Government, under the Pure Food 
Law, would have the right to intervene and 
protect the consumer against goods thus manu¬ 
factured. In the same way, the admission of 
this “principle” in the making of whiskey 
would necessarily allow the adoption of the 
same process in producing vinegar. “Pure 
cider” vinegar could then be made from acetic 
acid by the addition of the proper chemical 
flavors and colors. In fact, with a well- 
equipped laboratory there would be no reason 
why any “natural” product should not be 
turned out. 

Dr. Wiley's Circumvention of Secretary 
Wilson 

Secretary Wilson would undoubtedly have 
carried through his effort to conciliate the recti¬ 
fying interests, had not Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 
the Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, contrived 
a plan to circumvent him. Dr. Wiley endeav¬ 
ored to interest President Roosevelt in the 
whiskey question, and about May, 1907, suc¬ 
ceeded in holding the attention of Mr. Roose¬ 
velt for a couple of hours while, with a patent 
still and a full supply of essences, he went 
through the process of making rectified whiskey 
under the executive eye. The President referred 
the question of whiskey labels to the then 
Attorney-General Bonaparte. 

Mr. Bonaparte knew nothing about whiskey 
from a theoretical or manufacturing standpoint; 
but, with the aid of chemists and experts on 
distillation, he succeeded, after various hear¬ 
ings, in producing a most edifying decision. He 
took the view that a liquor produced by the 
mixing of a certain amount of straight whiskey 
with alcohol or cologne spirits must be described 
as a “compound whiskey,” while an article 
could be described as a “blend” only in the 
event of its consisting of a mixture of two or 
more straight whiskeys. Straight whiskey alone 
was entitled to the unqualified use of the word 
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“whiskey" as a distinctive name; while the co¬ 
logne spirits or neutral spirits of commerce, col¬ 
ored and flavored to taste, must, according to 
the Attorney-General, be designated "imita¬ 
tion whiskey." 

Attorney-General Bonaparte even went so far 
as to suggest the style of labels to be employed 
by producers in describing their goods. Thus, 
for straight whiskey a typical label, said Mr. 
Bonaparte, would be "Semper Idem — A Pure 
Straight Whiskey"; a blended whiskey might 
be described as " E Pluribus Unum — A Blend 
of Pure Straight Whiskeys"; a mixture of 
straight whiskey and grain alcohol might be 
called "Modern Improved Whiskey — A Com¬ 
pound of Pure Grain Distillates"; while a rec¬ 
tified whiskey of the usual type might be called 
"Something Better than Whiskey — An Imi¬ 
tation." 

Rectifiers, however, were far from pleased 
with the nomenclature that had thus been 
arranged for them by the humorous Attorney- 
General. Secretary Wilson and his aides in the 
Department of Agriculture scarcely concealed 
their chagrin. Yet efforts to gain the ear of 
President Roosevelt were of comparatively 
little effect. The matter came up at Cabinet 
meetings early in the spring of 1907, and the 
Cabinet divided sharply into "rectified whis¬ 
key" and "straight whiskey" men. When the 
various delegations of distillers and rectifiers 
had finally marched through the White House, 
President Roosevelt sent the following letter to 
Secretary Wilson. 

President Roosevelt Confirms Attorney- 
General Bonaparte s Decision 

The White House, 
Washington, April io, 1907. 

My dear Mr. Secretary: In accordance with 
your suggestion, I have submitted the matter con¬ 
cerning the proper labeling of whiskey under the 
Pure Food Law to the Department of Justice. I in¬ 
close the Attorney-General’s opinion. I agree with 
this opinion, and direct that action be taken in ac¬ 
cordance with it. 

Straight whiskey will be labeled as such. 

A mixture of two or more straight whiskeys will be 
labeled blended whiskey or whiskeys. 

A mixture of straight whiskey and ethyl alcohol, 
provided that there is a sufficient amount of straight 
whiskey to make a genuine mixture, will be labeled 
as a compound of, or compounded with. Dure Rrain 
distillate. 

Imitation whiskey will be labeled as such. 

Sincerely yours, 

Theodore Roosevelt. 

This letter caused general and profound irri¬ 
tation, but there was no course now open to 
whiskey men, save to accept the executive de¬ 
cision, unless they were willing to go into the 


courts and have the issue involving their sup¬ 
posed right to the name whiskey tested there. 
This they were very reluctant to do, because, 
as one man frankly expressed it, "no house in 
the trade can afford to put out goods and run 
the risk of seizure and later litigation by the 
Government, on account of the odium that 
would be attached to fighting the Food and 
Drugs Act." 

A careful survey of the situation, however, 
convinced the rectifiers and their counsel that 
the conditions were not yet as hopeless as they 
had been thought. The decision of the Attor¬ 
ney-General, it was true, affected all labels that 
might be prepared and attached to goods by the 
whiskey men themselves, but it did not apply 
to labels attached by the Government. The 
question of bottled whiskeys and the way of 
labeling them was, for the time being, settled 
by the Attorney-General's opinion; but it was 
plain that where whiskeys had received a Gov¬ 
ernment stamp, nothing was to be said by an¬ 
other department of the Government. 

Under the internal revenue laws of the United 
States, agents are stationed at each distillery, 
for the purpose of watching the process of distil¬ 
lation, with a view to assuring the Government 
its taxes. These agents were originally au¬ 
thorized by law to mark the product as "high 
wines," "spirits," or "alcohol." But the Inter¬ 
nal Revenue Bureau, by virtue of executive 
regulations framed at the instance of the recti¬ 
fiers, had for years permitted the agents to burn 
on the outside of the casks the words "rye," 
"Bourbon," or "copper-distilled whiskey." 
This was done entirely at the order of the distil¬ 
ler or rectifier, and without any attempt to dis¬ 
criminate, or to ascertain whether the product 
thus marked corresponded to the name assigned 
to it. Rectifiers did not feel that they had suf¬ 
fered much when the Government itself, through 
one department, continued to brand on the out¬ 
side of their large packages the names that an¬ 
other department denied to the bottled article 
privately labeled by its owner and passing in 
interstate trade. 

Internal Revenue Bureau Clashes with 
Attorney-General 

Government officers seemed almost entirely 
oblivious to these peculiar conditions until the 
autumn of 1907, when temperance organizations 
called the attention of President Roosevelt to the 
fact that while two of his executive departments 
had passed upon the proper labeling of whiskey, 
a third — the Treasury, in which the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue was located — was not ob¬ 
serving the decision. President Roosevelt at 
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once summoned John G. Capers, then Commis¬ 
sioner of Internal Revenue, and directed him to 
revise the regulations of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue so that they would harmonize with the 
views of Attorney-General Bonaparte. This Mr. 
Capers was extremely reluctant to do, feeling, 
as he said, that the Internal Revenue Law and 
the Pure Food Law were two entirely different 
pieces of legislation, passed without reference to 
each other. Notwithstanding this objection, 
officers of the Bureau, under Mr. Capers' direc¬ 
tion, worked all winter on a new set of regula¬ 
tions, but they were found to be so favorable to 
the rectifiers that Attorney-General Bonaparte 
sent them back to the Treasury disapproved. 

A second effort was more successful, because 
the Internal Revenue Bureau now unwillingly 
accepted the views of the Department of J ustice. 
New regulations, with Mr. Bonaparte’s approval, 
were made public early in the summer of 1908, 
and were ordered to take effect on and after 
July 1. Under these regulations, goods would be 
marked as “high wines,” “ spirits,” or “ alcohol,” 
as directed by the Internal Revenue Law; but, 
inasmuch as the law had provided that spirits 
should be marked “spirits, as the case may be,” 
the Attorney-General permitted Internal Rev¬ 
enue officers to mark such spirits “whiskey” 
when produced from grain, “brandy” when 
produced from fruit, “rum” when produced 
from molasses, and "gin” when manufactured 
from spirits with an admixture of juniper- 
berries. But, whenever spirits were colored, 
flavored, or manipulated as the rectifiers had 
been in the habit of manipulating them, they 
were to be marked “imitation whiskey.” 

The Rectifying Interests Unsuccessful 
in the Courts 

Rectifying interests now saw themselves 
compelled to resort to the courts in order to 
maintain their case. They had already had one 
encounter with the judicial authorities, when 
the question of labeling whiskey had come up in 
the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, 
in connection with a trade-mark matter. The 
Commissioner of Patents had refused to register 
a trade-mark in which the term “rye whiskey” 
was used, on the ground that the whiskey in 
question was not blended whiskey, under the 
terms of the Food and Drugs Act and the regu¬ 
lations explanatory of that law. This was the 
case of Levy vs. Uri, which had been passed 
upon June 2, 1908. The so-called whiskey for 
which a trade-mark had been sought professed 
to be a pure rye whiskey, and Judge Robb, in 
upholding the refusal of the Commissioner of 
Patents to register the trade-mark applied for, 
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defined the term whiskey in exact accordance 
with the decision of the Attorney-General, 
maintaining that “a pure rye whiskey is exactly 
what the term imports — a whiskey made solely 
from malted rye. Such a whiskey, ... in 
the mind of the consumer, is associated with that 
particular grain and no other.” Farther on, 
Judge Robb had referred to neutral spirits as a 
colorless and tasteless liquid which might be 
produced from any fermented substance, but 
which, he said, had been “palmed off on the 
public as a beverage by mixing it with some¬ 
thing to give it flavor and character.” 

Judge Robb had been virtually the first Fed¬ 
eral judge to take this position, and had conse¬ 
quently been subject to very sharp attack and 
criticism, but had persevered in his own view. 
The rectifiers then thought that better results 
might be gained by instituting proceedings in a 
State jurisdiction, at a place where the chief 
business of the community was the manufac¬ 
ture of the rectified product. So they filed 
applications for injunctions in the Federal dis¬ 
trict courts for the Southern District of Ohio 
and for the Southern District of Illinois, asking 
the judges to forbid United States officers to 
substitute the new marking of liquors, pre¬ 
scribed by the Internal Revenue Bureau, for the 
old one that had been in use so many years. 
Temporary injunctions were allowed in some of 
the cases, but, when final hearing was had, a 
decisive victory for the new regulations was 
secured. The judges refused to grant the per¬ 
manent injunctions asked for, and severely 
criticized the demand of the rectifiers. 

The Public Will Not Buy Whiskey Labeled 
<e Imitation 99 

The new regulations, and the cases brought 
under them, developed one particularly inter¬ 
esting fact in the situation: the distillers and 
rectifiers could not dispose of their goods for 
drinking, either as alcohol or as “imitation 
whiskey.” The actual name “whiskey,” with¬ 
out modification, was necessary to disposal of 
their product, notwithstanding that it was pre¬ 
cisely the same article under another name. 
This was clearly brought out when the Western 
Distilleries applied to Judge Van Fleet of the 
Northern District of California for an injunction 
restraining the marking of alcohol as ordered by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, alleging that 
they had been obliged to shut down their plant 
through inability to dispose of their product 
when marked “alcohol.” 

Because of the hostile attitude of the courts, 
whiskey manufacturers resolved to turn their 
attention in other directions. They had hoped 
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to secure an easy victory through the judicial 
machinery of the Government; but having been 
defeated there, and knowing that there was 
nothing to expect from Congress, they now 
turned again to the Executive. The new rules, 
with the requirement that whiskey be branded 
as “imitation” when it consisted of neutral 
spirits primarily, had gone into effect July 1, 
1908, although prior to that date the distilling 
interests had accumulated as large stocks as 
possible under the old regulations for marking, 
in order that they might continue to send out 
their goods as “rye,” “Bourbon,” or “copper- 
distilled” whiskey, instead of being compelled to 
use the term “imitation.” 

Pressure upon the Roosevelt administration 
for action designed to “relieve” the rectifiers 
now became acute. Congressman Longworth, 
son-in-law of President Roosevelt, and accred¬ 
ited representative of the Cincinnati distilling 
district, exerted himself in behalf of the recti¬ 
fiers, and a similar position was taken by numer¬ 
ous other members of Congress. Representative 
Perkins of New York, now chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the House and 
a historian of some reputation, had already de¬ 
voted himself to securing a favorable ruling in 
the interest of Duffy’s Pure Malt Whiskey. An 
interesting correspondence passed between Mr. 
Perkins and the Department of Agriculture, in 
the course of which Mr. Perkins noted for the 
benefit of Secretary Wilson that “the Duffy 
Malt Whiskey Company ... is controlled 
by our most prominent and leading citizens, and 
I trust matters can be adjusted in such a way 
as not to injure a long-established industry.” 
Other statesmen wrote that the Duffy Com¬ 
pany “controlled considerable political influ¬ 
ence.” Not to be outdistanced in his efforts for 
the rectifying interests was Representative 
Sherman, now Vice-President. 

Appointment of the “Whiskey 
Commission '' 

During the winter a committee of rectifiers 
and spirit distillers, represented by A. J. Sun- 
stein and others, visited Washington, and sought 
to persuade the administration of the great 
harm that was being done to the rectifying inter¬ 
ests. The President finally harkened to the 
representations of the rectifiers, and appointed 
a “Whiskey Commission,” consisting of Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture James Wilson, Dr. F. L. 
Dunlap, Associate Chief of the Bureau of Chem¬ 
istry, and John G. Capers, head of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue of the Treasury Department. 
Secretary Wilson and Commissioner Capers 
were already known as advocates of the views of 


the rectified whiskey interests, while Dr. Dunlap 
had shown a strong disposition to dissent from 
the existing rulings of the Government. There 
was a good deal of mystery about this Commis¬ 
sion. Although the Associated Press sent out 
a frank statement by President Roosevelt to 
the effect that such a Commission had been 
appointed, Secretary Wilson took occasion to 
assure newspaper men that the Commission 
did not exist as such, and that the President 
had merely asked for a little advice. Com¬ 
missioner Capers admitted the existence of the 
Commission, but Dr. Dunlap said nothing. 

After several weeks of discussion and inquiry, 
the three advisers reported to the President in 
favor of allowing liquor made from neutral spir¬ 
its to be designated as whiskey. Mr. Sunstein 
and his committee had said that they would 
be satisfied if they could be allowed to brand 
their liquor as “redistilled whiskey,” “recti¬ 
fied whiskey,” or “neutral whiskey.” The three 
commissioners, or conferees, now advised that 
some such plan be followed, telling the President 
that this was substantially the verdict that had 
been arrived at by the Royal Commission on 
Whiskey, which had been sitting in England, 
and which, they stated, had decided that any 
spirits made from grain was whiskey. In a let¬ 
ter written on behalf of the Commission, Dr. 
Dunlap said, “It is my opinion that the term 
'whiskey' should not be denied to neutral spir¬ 
its diluted with water to a proper strength and 
colored with caramel,” though he recommended 
the use of some qualifying name, such as “ recti¬ 
fied whiskey.” 

Mr. Bonaparte Refuses to Accept the 
“Whiskey Commission’s” Decision 

Attorney-General Bonaparte was now' in an 
embarrassing position. He had already ren¬ 
dered his opinion with reference to the nature of 
whiskey, and the proper methods of branding it 
under the existing law of the United States. 
President Roosevelt had sent Mr. Bonaparte 
the report of the Whiskey Commission, which 
had just been transmitted to the White House, 
with a request for the Attorney-General’s 
opinion. 

Two questions presented themselves to Mr. 
Bonaparte — whether he should reverse himself 
and accept the findings of Messrs. Wilson, Ca¬ 
pers, and Dunlap, or whether he should stand 
neutral and idle, in case President Roosevelt 
should see fit to put into effect his Commission's 
recommendations. Mr. Bonaparte decided both 
of these points negatively. I n a rather scathing 
letter to President Roosevelt, he pointed out 
that the Whiskey Commission had based its sug- 
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gestions almost entirely upon work that had 
been done in England by a body not known to 
American law, — the British Royal Commission, 
— while he had found it his duty to guide himself 
by the laws of the United States. He could not, 
therefore, as a matter of law, consent to the pro¬ 
posal now made. Noting that "the assistant 
chemist of the Department of Agriculture sug¬ 
gests that on the question of the construction of 
a statute [the Pure Food Law] a very carefully 
considered and reconsidered opinion of the At¬ 
torney-General should be disregarded," he went 
on to say that he could not "fail to recognize in 
Dr. Dunlap’s recommendation a challenge of the 
correctness of" his conclusions. He therefore 
called attention to the interpretations of the 
Food Law, in line with the views of the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice that had lately been handed 
down by the courts. It was stated by officers 
of the Government that he had privately con¬ 
veyed to the President the intimation that 
although only about a week remained before 
his termination of office as Attorney-General, 
he should feel compelled to resign, in the event 
that the President saw fit to overrule his 
decision in the whiskey matter. The Pres¬ 
ident had been largely animated by his own 
sense of fair play in giving the rectifiers 
every opportunity to set forth their ideas; 
and he now made his own stand evident by 
approving Mr. Bonaparte’s views, and con¬ 
tinuing the existing methods of marking and 
branding liquors. 

President Taft Drawn into the Whiskey 
Controversy 

When President Taft entered the White 
House, on the 4th of March, 1909, the rectifying 
interests were by no means inclined to let the 
whiskey question rest. They knew that, while 
Secretary of War, he had been decidedly 
friendly to their views at the time when the sub¬ 
ject had originally come up before the Cabinet 
for settlement. It was determined to make a 
fresh and vigorous effort to secure a reversal of 
the Roosevelt rulings that would permit the 
rectifiers to continue placing their neutral spir¬ 
its on the market under the name of whiskey. 
Consequently, shortly after the President took 
office, he was approached by all the original in¬ 
terests that had urged a change in the methods 
of marking whiskey, and, yielding to their pres¬ 
sure, he consented to reopen the question and 
to hear argument in person. 

Early in April a distinguished array of coun¬ 
sel appeared at the White House. Straight 
whiskey interests had employed ex-Secretary 
John G. Carlisle to cooperate with Edmund W. 
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Taylor, the original representative of thestraight 
whiskey distilleries, while for the rectifying 
interests appeared Joseph H. Choate, former 
ambassador to England, Senator Armstrong of 
New York, Lawrence Maxwell, Esq., and War¬ 
wick M. Hough, the high-priced lawyer who had 
been sent to Washington as a representative of 
rectified interests and of the wholesale liquor 
trade. Mr. Alfred Lucking also appeared in be¬ 
half of the Canadian Club whiskey interests, 
which had found themselves hampered by the 
rulings of the Government, and in whose interest 
the powerful offices of Ambassador James Bryce 
had been enlisted with President Roosevelt to 
secure the admission of the Canadian product 
without the imitation label. 

President Taft listened to the arguments on 
both sides, and showed a strong disposition to 
refer the matter directly to Commissioner Ca¬ 
pers, the head of the Bureau of Internal Rev¬ 
enue. Mr. Capers, however, had long been 
associated with the work of the Bureau of In¬ 
ternal Revenue under the old regulations which 
permitted the marking of rectified spirits as 
whiskey; and he was known to be favorable to 
the retention of the old system of markings, hav¬ 
ing shown this feeling when, in conjunction with 
Secretary Wilson and Dr. Dunlap, he had rec¬ 
ommended the changes demanded by the recti¬ 
fying and blending interests. The President’s 
disposition to throw the question back into ad¬ 
verse hands at once called forth a protest from 
the straight whiskey men, based upon the 
ground that Mr. Capers was somewhat preju¬ 
diced, and President Taft, necessarily recogniz¬ 
ing the justice of this claim, directed Solicitor- 
General Bowers to serve in place of Mr. Capers, 
and to consider several questions. 

The points that Mr. Bowers was to take 
up included an inquiry as to the true definition 
of the term "whiskey" at the time of the pas¬ 
sage of the Pure Food Law, and an inquiry 
into the chemical constituents whose presence 
necessarily designated a liquor as being unmis¬ 
takably whiskey. He was further called upon 
to determine whether, as urged by the " Duffy’s 
Pure Malt Whiskey" interests, whiskey as a 
drug was a different product from whiskey as a 
beverage. The old controversy burst forth 
afresh, and, beginning April 8, Mr. Bowers 
conducted almost continuous hearings, lasting 
nearly a month. More than twelve hundred pages 
of printed testimony were taken. At times the 
room in which the meetings were held resembled 
a chemical laboratory more than it did a court¬ 
room, while at others, as the witnesses sat about 
a table, freely tasting the various samples that 
had been submitted for examination, it was 
strongly reminiscent of a German drinking club. 
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WHAT WHISKEY IS 


Mr. Bowers Buies that the Rectified 
Product is Whiskey 

After long and painful deliberation, Mr. 
Bowers reached a decision. He declared that 
the term “whiskey,” as currently understood 
by manufacturers, by the trade at large, and by 
consumers, included not only the so-called 
straight whiskey, but the blended or mixed 
product made by adding more or less straight 
whiskey to a quantity of neutral spirits or 
alcohol. Mr. Bowers further ruled that 
whiskey, in the sense thus defined, should be 
composed solely of alcohol manufactured from 
grain, a certain amount of by-products, in¬ 
cluding the so-called fusel oil denominated as 
very injurious, enough water to make the mixture 
drinkable, and in some cases artificial coloring 
and flavoring matters of a “harmless' 1 charac¬ 
ter. He thought that the only abuse or mis¬ 
branding to be feared in connection with whis¬ 
key was the marking of alcohol derived from 
some substance other than grain as whiskey, or 
the designation of mixtures of neutral spirits 
which contained no fusel oil or other by-prod¬ 
ucts as true whiskey. 

He also found that there was no difference 
between whiskey as a drug and whiskey as 
a beverage. It was plain, from this, that 
Mr. Bowers considered the public's igno¬ 
rance of the methods of making whiskey a 
reason for allowing any product to bear 
that name, provided it conformed to certain 
chemical standards. The only point at which 
his decision was really distasteful to the recti¬ 
fying interests was the view that a so-called 
“neutral” spirit or alcohol colored and flavored 
was not whiskey, for the reason that it did not 
contain the by-products or congeneric products, 
such as fusel oil and the like. This made it im¬ 
possible for the makers of liquor from plain 
alcohol, colored and flavored, to denominate 
their product whiskey. They would presum¬ 
ably be obliged to mark it “imitation whiskey,” 
as under the ruling of Attorney-General Bona¬ 
parte. And, of course, this roused strong dis- 
s:nt among the rectifiers; while the straight 
whiskey men were also dissatisfied, because of 
what they considered the erroneous views of 
Solicitor-General Bowers. The two groups, 
therefore, united in demanding an appeal to the 
President, and both filed briefs with Mr. Taft, 
in which they stated their arguments along 
familiar lines. 

In their brief of reply, the straight whiskey 
men showed that the courts had stood firmly 
against the idea that neutral spirits, colored 
with some artificial substance and mixed with 
water, was whiskey, while they further con¬ 


tended that a mixture of straight whiskey with 
alcohol was not a mixture of like substances, 
and, hence, could not be considered whiskey. 
They pointed out that various States had held 
that blended whiskey, in order to be such, must 
be made by mixing two or more straight whis¬ 
keys, and they quoted Senator McCumber to the 
effect that the rectifiers were perpetrating a 
fraud on the community, since they “put in 
a little whiskey, . . . and the other part is 

made out of this che^p high-wine basis and 
a few drugs and oils and colors, and ... is 
sold for a good brand of whiskey.” 

The rectifiers, in return, stated that the use 
of liquors containing fusel oil was highly dan¬ 
gerous, because of the poisonous character of 
the constituent elements that gave it its char¬ 
acteristic flavor. They argued that the taste of 
the straight whiskey was due solely to the wood- 
tar oozing from the barrels in which it was 
stored, inasmuch as aging did not eliminate the 
fusel oil, “its bad taste and smell being simply 
covered up and drowned out by matter that is 
extracted from the charred barrel and by the 
acid and ether that are developed by the oxida¬ 
tion of the alcohol. . . .” They boldly con¬ 

tended that the consumer should be left to get 
whatever he wanted, by whatever name he pre¬ 
ferred, urging that “all whiskey at proof is one 
half water and one half alcohol,” since “the by¬ 
products in the strongest straight whiskey rarely 
exceed one half of one per cent, and run down 
as low as one sixth of one per cent.” In other 
words, the rectifiers argued, whiskey was merely 
“alcohol in a pleasant form.” They quoted 
the British Pharmaceutical Codex as stating 
that whiskey is merely “a favorite means of 
administering alcohol.” There was no reason, 
they contended, why the drinker should be 
compelled to take with his whiskey “the tannin 
and acid and char of burned barrels.” 

President Taft Decides All Grain Alcohol 
Liquors Are Whiskey 

President Taft was at first inclined to dispose 
of the subject quickly, but as he went further 
the difficulties of the case became more appar¬ 
ent. It was not until December 26 that he 
finally completed a decision, which he then made 
public. In this he took the view that the term 
“whiskey” could properly be applied to any 
liquor made from grain alcohol. He disre¬ 
garded the argument of Dr. Wiley, of the Bu¬ 
reau of Chemistry, that storage in charred oak 
barrels converted a liquor distilled from grain 
and containing fusel oil, etc., into whiskey, and 
he also disregarded the view of Solicitor-General 
Bowers that the presence of fusel oil was neces- 
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sary that a liquor might be properly classed as 
whiskey. He held that the term "whiskey” 
might be used as descriptive of any liquor dis¬ 
tilled from grain, no matter how it was com¬ 
posed. Other liquors, distilled from such sub¬ 
stances as molasses, fruits, etc., he excluded 
from the definition of whiskey. In every case, 
said the President, the particular whiskey 
offered for sale must be designated by a subor¬ 
dinate description indicating the substance 
from which it was made, as "whiskey made from 
neutral spirits,” etc. This opinion was substan¬ 
tially satisfactory to the large rectifying inter¬ 
ests, and they promptly indicated their approval 
! of it. ‘ ' 

President Taft’s action, however, involved 
consequences of very much greater importance 
than those connected with the marking of a 
liquor. He took occasion to say that, in his 
opinion, the term "like substances,” as used in 
the Pure Food Law, would include alcohol and 
whiskey, because the chemical composition of 
the two was so nearly similar, the only difference 
lying in the fact that one contained a small 
amount of fusel oil, while the alcohol or neutral 
spirits contained only a trace or none. This 
opened the way for serious controversies about 
subjects other than distilled liquors; for the 
question may now fairly be raised, whether an 
article made from cane or beet sugar, and chemi¬ 
cally colored and flavored to resemble the prod¬ 
uct known as "maple sugar,” is a "like sub¬ 
stance” with what has heretofore been known 
as maple sugar, and whether it may not properly 
be designated maple sugar, though perhaps with 
an explanatory description, such as " maple sugar 
made from cane base.” So, also, it may now 
fairly^be questioned what is meant by the term 
" vinegar,” and whether that article is what the 
consumer supposes it to be, or whether it can be 
made by the combination of acetic acid with the 
proper coloring and flavoring matters. 

Does This Decision Menace the 
Pure Food Law? 

This broad question, of more importance to 
the whole community interested in pure foods 
than the whiskey question was to consumers of 
liquor, is now thrown open to controversy and 
discussion. President Taft’s decision marks the 
completion of one important and significant 
episode in the history of the present Pure Food 
Law. Will that decision be the starting-point 
for a campaign on the part of manufacturers 
that will practically annul the progress made in 
accurate labeling under the law? Will it require 
the community to accept trade practices as the 
criteria by which the meaning of terms appli- 
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cable to foods and drugs will be tested? The 
average man knows little of chemistry and cares 
less about it. He thinks he knows what he is 
getting when he calls for maple sugar, vinegar, 
or other articles. The physician believes that 
he knows what he is calling for when he asks for 
strychnine, quinine, and other drugs. In both 
cases, it would seem that only the manufac¬ 
turer may know, just as he alone has had the 
true appreciation of what is meant by whiskey, 
which to the consumer signified one thing, while 
to the manufacturer it meant a great variety of 
different things. 

Though the whiskey controversy may have 
been disappointing in its results to many of the 
parties concerned in it, it has been of immense 
value to the public as a process of education.^ 
The question, "What is whiskey?” has now 
been worked out by the combined efforts of two 
Presidents of the United States, one Attorney- 
General, a Secretary of the Treasury, a Secre¬ 
tary of Commerce and Labor, a Secretary of 
Agriculture, two Commissioners of Internal 
Revenue, a Chief Chemist and an associate 
chemist, a few solicitors, and a varied assort¬ 
ment of distinguished politicians, ex-officials,, 
lobbyists, and counsel. So far as the weight of 
authority goes, it would now seem possible to 
answer the question that has been pending. 
Whiskey appears to be virtually anything that 
will serve to intoxicate. The only limitation 
placed upon the liquor is that it shall have been 
distilled from grain; but inasmuch as neutral 
spirits or alcohol distilled from grain differs 
slightly, if at all, from the same product dis¬ 
tilled from rotten fruit, sugar, molasses, and 
other alcohol-producing substances, the origin 
of it is not very important. 

The controversy has shown that the real test 
of whiskey is the degree of intoxication, or,, 
translated into English by coining a word, "im- 
poisonation,” that the liquor will produce. 
While ordinary alcohol is taken as the intoxicat¬ 
ing or impoisoning standard, it may be that, 
under certain conditions, additional and more: 
rapidly poisoning elements, such as fusel oil, * 
the higher alcohols, sulphuric acid, and various : 
other ingredients, may be added. The authori-' 
ties have differed as to the desirability of includ- > 
ing these higher poisons in the product, but they i 
have agreed that the standard by which ail 
whiskey must be tested, and to which it must ’ 
conform, is the alcoholic standard. It has no 
qualities that are different from those of alco¬ 
hol, save as it may contain additional elements * 
of poisonous or toxic character. With the ac¬ 
ceptance of this result should disappear the 
popular idea that whiskey, as such, possesses 
peculiar virtues or merits. The controversy has 
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shown that the medicinal whiskeys are not dif¬ 
ferent from the ordinary whiskeys of commerce, 
and that their medicinal qualities are entirely 
imaginary. 

Consumers Will Not Buy Alcohol Marked 
as Such 

The experience of the distillers and rectifiers 
during the contest has also been of great inter¬ 
est. It has shown that the public in general is 
ignorant in the highest degree of what it is con¬ 
suming, that the appeal of whiskey to the rela¬ 
tively inexperienced drinker is largely that of 
a name, a brand, or a tradition. It has shown 
that alcohol marked as such cannot be sold to 
consumers under that name, but that the de¬ 
mand for it must be based upon the use of a fic¬ 
titious term to which it is not entitled,— whis¬ 
key,— while the liquor regarded by many as 
properly bearing that designation has no super¬ 
ior claim upon the regard of the drinker, except 
that it contains the more highly poisonous ele¬ 


ments represented by the fusel oil and the 
"higher alcohols." 

Just why two administrations should have 
spent a large percentage of their time in the 
study of whiskey, and in finding ways by which 
the various distilling interests might be allowed 
the use of the name under the Pure Food Law, 
is not, perhaps, easy to explain. The national 
Government has given more time to whiskey 
than to any other article of food or drink, has 
reversed itself more frequently and more fla¬ 
grantly than in any other of its rulings, and has 
shown greater irresolution in dealing with an 
organized business interest than has been ex¬ 
hibited in any other department or branch of 
administration. Yet the time spent has prob¬ 
ably not been lost, if it has contributed to the 
formation of correct ideas by the public at 
large upon a product that annually consumes 
many millions of dollars, and whose manufac¬ 
ture, as President Taft has pointed out, has been 
characterized by disgraceful frauds and impo¬ 
sitions for many years past. 


WHAT PEOPLE HAVE SAID ABOUT WHISKEY 

OPINIONS OF HENRY WARD BEECHER, ABRAHAM LINCOLN, ROBERT G. 
INGERSOLL, BISHOP PHILLIPS BROOKS, THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 

AND MANY OTHERS. ALSO DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME 
COURT OF THE UNITED STATES AND OTHER COURTS 


I N connection with the discussion of what 
whiskey is, the editor of McClure's pre¬ 
sents the following interesting expressions of* 
opinion on this subject. 

Joseph Chamberlain, the great English States¬ 
man, says of whiskey: 

“ If there is in the whole of this business any 
single encouraging feature, it is bound to be 
found in the gathering impatience of the people 
at the burden which they are bound to bear, 
and their growing indignation and sense of 
shame and disgrace which this imposes upon 
them. The fiery serpent of drink is destroying 
our people, and now they are awaiting with 
longing eyes the uplifting of the remedy." 

Sir Andrew Clark, the great London phy¬ 
sician: 

“ I am speaking solemnly and carefully in the 
presence of truth, and I tell you that I am con¬ 
siderably within the mark when I say to you 
that, going the round of my hospital wards to¬ 
day, seven out of every ten owed their ill health 
to alcohol." 


The late Edward Everett Hale: 

"If anybody will take charge of all Boston's 
poverty and crime which results from drunken¬ 
ness, the South Congregational Church, of which 
I have the honor to be the minister, will alone 
take charge of all the rest of the poverty which 
needs relief in the city of Boston." 

Robert G. Ingersoll's opinion of whiskey: 

" I am aware that there is a prejudice against 
any man engaged in the manufacture of alcohol. 

I believe, from the time it issues from the coiled 
and poisoned worm in the distillery until it en¬ 
ters into the hell of death, dishonor, and crime, 
that it dishonors everybody who touches it — 
from its source to where it ends. I do not be¬ 
lieve anybody can contemplate the subject 
without becoming prejudiced against the liquor 
crime. All we have to do is to think of the 
wrecks on either side of the stream, of the 
suicides, of the insanity, of the ignorance, of the 
destitution, produced by the devilish thing. 

"And when you think of the jails, of the 
almshouses, of the asylums, of the prisons, of 
the scaffolds upon either bank, I do not wonder 
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that every thoughtful man is prejudiced against 
the damned stuff called alcohol." 

Abraham Lincoln: 

"The liquor traffic is a cancer in society, eat¬ 
ing out the vitals and threatening destruction, 
and all attempts to regulate it will not only 
prove abortive, but will aggravate the evil. 
There must be no more attempts to regulate 
the cancer. It must be eradicated, not a root 
must be left behind; for, until this is done, all 
classes must continue in danger of becoming 
victims of strong drink. 

"If it is a crime to make a counterfeit dollar, 
it is ten thousand times a worse crime to make 
a counterfeit man." 

Martin Luther: 

"Whoever first brewed beer has prepared a 
pest for Germany. I have prayed to God that 
He would destroy the whole brewing industry. 
I have often pronounced a curse on the brewer. 
All Germany could live on the barley that is 
spoiled and turned into a curse by the brewer." 

William McKinley: 

" By legalizing this traffic we agree to share 
with the liquor-seller the responsibilities and 
evils of his business. Every man who votes for 
license becomes, of necessity, a partner to the 
liquor traffic and all its consequences — the most 
degrading and ruinous of all human pursuits." 

An extract from a letter by Archbishop Messmer, 
of Milwaukee, to the National Model 
License League: * 

"The fact cannot be denied that what is 
called the American saloon,— for it is a specifi¬ 
cally American institution,— as generally con¬ 
ducted, has been a source of untold misery and 
sin. The material ruin of tens of thousands of 
families, and the moral ruin of tens of thousands 
of young men and women, can be traced to the 
saloon, while its public influence in Church and 
State has been positively harmful. It is this 
universal fact, not fanaticism, that has caused a 
tidal wave of prohibition to roll over the land." 

Henry Ward Beecher: 

“Every year I live increases my conviction 
that the use of intoxicating drinks is a greater 
destroying force to life and virtue than all other 
physical evils combined." 

Theodore Roosevelt on the saloon business: 

"The friends of the saloonkeepers denounce 
their opponents for not treating the saloon 

* An organization made up of men engaged in the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors. 
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business like any other. The best answer to this 
is that the business is not like any other busi¬ 
ness, and that the actions of the saloonkeepers 
themselves conclusively prove this to be the 
case. The business tends to produce criminality 
in the population at large and law-breaking 
among the saloonkeepers themselves. When 
the liquor men are allowed to do as they wish, 
they are sure to debauch, not only the body 
social, but the body politic also. 

"The most powerful saloonkeeper controlled 
the politicians and the police, while the latter, 
in turn, terrorized and blackmailed all other 
saloonkeepers. If the American people do not 
control it, it will control them." 

Bishop Phillips Brooks: 

" If we should sweep intemperance out of our 
country, there would be hardly poverty enough 
left to give healthy exercise to our charitable 
impulses." 

Archbishop Ireland: 

"The great cause of social crime is drink. 
The great cause of poverty is drink. When 8 
hear of a family broken up, and ask the cause — 
drink. If I go to the gallows and ask its victim 
the cause, the answer — drink. Then I ask my¬ 
self in perfect wonderment, Why do not men 
put a stop to this thing?" 

Governor B. B. Comer, Alabama: 

" Before I entered upon my official duties as 
governor, while a strong temperance man, I was 
in no sense of the word a prohibitionist; but, 
after a year as chief executive, I am an intense 
prohibitionist, having been made so by the 
mothers, wives, and children who have come to 
my office for the purpose of securing pardon or 
stay of execution for their sons, husbands, or 
fathers, who have been sentenced for murder 
committed in nearly all cases while they were 
under the influence of whiskey." 

Governor J. W. Folk, Missouri: 

"It is a business the natural tendency of 
which is toward lawlessness, and the time has 
come when it will either run the politics of the 
State or be run out of the politics of the State." 

Governor R. B. Glenn, North Carolina: 

" I say to you deliberately, after thirty years* 
experience as an attorney and as a prosecuting 
officer in the courts, that I am firmly of the 
opinion that sixty per cent of crime is directly 
the result of strong drink, and ninety-five per 
cent is indirectly caused by indulgence in strong 
drink. Can we, then, in the face of such an 
appalling array, hesitate to say where we stand? " 
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Governor Hoke Smith, Georgia: 

"It is absolutely impossible to have a perma¬ 
nent, decent municipal government where the 
saloon dominates municipal politics. The elim¬ 
ination of the saloon will help municipal politics 
everywhere." 

Dr. J. Starr, Chaplain Ohio Penitentiary: 

"The records show that 1,250 persons have 
been received into this institution during the 
last eighteen months. Of these, 930 acknowl¬ 
edge themselves to have been intemperate." 

New York State Commission on Prisons: 

"During the year there were 28,519 commit¬ 
ments to the jails and 3,615 to the penitentiaries 
for intoxication. It would appear that one half 
of the convictions in the criminal courts of the 
State are for this single offense." 

Massachusetts Bureau of Labor: 

"In other words, 84.41 per cent of all the 
26,672 crimes were due .to intemperate habits, 
and 82 per cent were committed while the crim¬ 
inal was under the influence of liquor." 

Carroll D. Wright, United States Commissioner 
of Labor: 

" I have looked into a thousand homes of the 
working people of Europe; I do not know how 
many in this country. In every case, so far as 
my observation goes, drunkenness was at the 
bottom of the misery, and not the industrial 
system or the industrial surrounding of the men 
and their families." 

Queen of Madagascar: 

"I cannot consent, as your Queen, to take 
revenue from the sale of liquor, which destroys 
the souls and bodies of my subjects." 

In a judgment of the Supreme Court of the 
United States: 

" By the general concurrence of opinion of 
every civilized and Christian community, there 
are few sources of crime and misery to society 
equal to the dram-shop, where intoxicating 
liquors in small quantities, to be drunk at the 
time, are sold indiscriminately to all parties 
applying. The statistics of every State show 
a greater amount of crime and misery attribut¬ 
able to the use of ardent spirits obtained at these 
retail liquor saloons than to any other source. 
. . . There is no inherent right in a citizen 

to thus sell intoxicating liquors by retail; it is 
not a privilege of a citizen of the State or a citi¬ 
zen of the United State's. As it is a business 
attended with danger to the community, it may, 
as already said, be entirely prohibited, or be 


permitted under such conditions as will limit to 
the utmost its evils." 

The Supreme Court of South Carolina, in the 
case of The State ex rel. George vs. Aiken 
(26 L. R. A. 345), said: 

"Liquor, in its nature, is dangerous to the 
morals, good order, health, and safety of the 
people, and is not to be placed upon the same 
footing with the ordinary commodities of life, 
such as corn, wheat, cotton, potatoes, etc." 

Judge Gookins, in the case of Beebe vs. The 
State (6 Ind. 542), said: 

"That drunkenness is an evil, both to the 
individual and to the State, will probably be 
admitted. That its legitimate consequences are 
disease and destruction to the mind and body, 
will also be granted. That it produces from 
four fifths to nine tenths of all the crimes com¬ 
mitted is the united testimony of those judges, 
prison-keepers, sheriffs, and others engaged in 
the administration of the criminal law, who have 
investigated the subject. That taxation to meet 
the expenses of pauperism and crime falls upon 
and is borne by the people, follows as a matter 
of course. That its tendency is to destroy the 
peace, safety, and well-being of the people, to 
secure which the first article in the Bill of Rights * 
declares all free governments are instituted, is 
too obvious to be denied." 

T. M. Gilmore, the President of the National 
Model License League, said: 

"The handwriting is on the wall. I will say 
to you that the press and the people of this 
country have decided that the laws of this 
country shall be obeyed as the laws of Europe 
are obeyed. Our trade to-day is on trial before 
the bar of public sentiment, and, unless it can 
be successfully defended before that bar from 
every possible standpoint, I want to see it go 
down forever. As long as the present status of 
the saloon remains, all of the laws that society 
can pass will neither compel obedience to law, 
except spasmodically, nor. take the liquor- 
dealer out of politics. The purpose of the 
Model License League is to assist society to 
bring about the absolute and automatic enforce¬ 
ment of the laws, and the only way, in our 
opinion, that this can be accomplished is by 
changing the status of the saloon license. We 
know by long experience that high license 
compels the handling of inferior and of imita¬ 
tion goods. High license never has benefited 
society. 

"We hold that our business is either right or 
wrong. If it is wrong, it ought to be wiped out, 
root and branch." 



GOVERNOR HUGHES’ POLICY OF 
WATER CONSERVATION 


T HE Eastern States, as well as the 
Western, have their pressing prob¬ 
lems of conservation. Even in so 
well-established a commonwealth as 
New York there are conspicuous 
illustrations of the reckless waste of natural 
resources. Two years before President Roosevelt 
called attention to the nation's neglect of the 
energy furnished by the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries, Governor Hughes had emphasized 
the general disregard, in New York, of the com¬ 
mercial advantages of the rivers of the State. 

In three successive messages Mr. Hughes has 
insisted upon the necessity of conserving water 
powers for the benefit of the people and the 
legitimate industries of the State. At the pres¬ 
ent time the people have under consideration 
the expenditure of $20,000,000 in the develop¬ 
ment, on a large scale, of the State's extensive 
water resources. Governor Hughes believes 
that New York's future prosperity depends 
largely upon the successful carrying out of this 
plan. The economic greatness of any State 
rests upon some basic advantage — some nat¬ 
ural product that can readily be coined into 
efficiency and wealth. The industrial prosper¬ 
ity of Pennsylvania is attributable to its coal 
and other minerals; the fertility of the soil of 
the great Western States explains their over¬ 
flowing wealth; were there no navigable Hud¬ 
son River, there would be no metropolis at its 
mouth. The progress of New York, first agri¬ 
cultural, then commercial, seems destined in 
the future to be largely industrial. Absolutely 
it is now our greatest manufacturing commun¬ 
ity; relatively to its population, however, it is 
smaller than Pennsylvania, Ohio, and even some 
of the New England States. 

Manufacturing depends primarily upon power 
— upon turning to the uses of man the energy 
that nature, for countless millenniums, has been 
storing up in the earth. New York and the 
New England States have practically no coal, 
but in their hundreds of water-courses they have 
a greater and more enduring form of power. In 
both these sections, and ultimately in the whole 
country, the manufacturers must seek their 
motive force, not in the earth below, but in the 
heavens above. The rains and snows of New 
York have already added greatly to the State's 
attractiveness, have dotted the Adirondacks 


with hundreds of beautiful lakes and streams 
and converted the region into a beautiful play¬ 
ground and health resort; but, without forgoing 
their usefulness in these directions, they can also 
add to the general welfare by increasing the 
people's wealth. They are the Empire State's 
liquid coal, which, thousands of years after the 
black beds of the Appalachians have yielded up 
their final tribute to civilization, will still flow 
on, as inexhaustible a source of energy as they 
were a million centuries ago. 

There are really three Hudson rivers, but only 
one is apparently serving any useful purpose. 
The other two, formed of the surplus waters of 
the Adirondacks and the other Hudson water¬ 
sheds, are not only wasted, but frequently en¬ 
danger the property and lives of the people 
living on their shores. Disasters similar to the 
recent floods of Paris are constantly happening 
in New York and other States. In the last 
hundred years Rochester has been flooded many 
times by the unrestrained Genesee; and in 
Albany it is no unusual experience for the lower 
part of the city to find itself under water. In 
1902 the damages caused by flood in New York 
State amounted to $3,000,000. The mountain 
snows gather in the hills all winter, melt rapidly 
in spring, tumble down the valleys, overflow the 
farms, destroy the bridges, drown the cattle, and 
sometimes even overwhelm the farmers them¬ 
selves. Instead of wreaking all this injury, 
these waters might be used to turn the wheels of 
hundreds of factories and furnish employment 
to thousands of men. 

From the engineering standpoint the problem 
involves few difficulties. The successful use of 
water power depends entirely upon the regula¬ 
tion of its flow. The factories need a steady and 
even supply of water throughout the year. 
This is precisely what, under present conditions, 
they cannot get. The whole world admires the 
Hudson River, but, from the manufacturer’s 
point of view, it is a sorry failure. Stable and 
heroic as it seems, its chief characteristic, in 
the mill-owner’s mind, is its extraordinary fic¬ 
kleness. It is absolutely undependable. Its 
waters, in that section north of Albany where 
the factories are located, are either a flood or a 
famine. Part of the year the river overflows its 
banks, and the rest of the time the mills scat¬ 
tered along its shores have to shut down because 
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there is not water enough to turn their wheels. 
On the other hand, when the river is running 
wild, there are many more thousand horse-power 
than the factories can use. Work on the north¬ 
ern Hudson, therefore, is impossible all the year 
around. How greatly the waterflow varies is 
shown from the fact that in 1869, the year in 
which occurred the largest recorded volume of 
water, the flow during freshet time was 70,000 
cubic feet a second, while the least daily re¬ 
corded run off, in 1908, was 700 cubic feet per 
second. What is true of the Hudson is virtually 
true of all the other numerous water-courses in 
the State. Outside of the potential energy of 
Niagara Falls and the St. Lawrence River, a 
careful calculation shows that New York is 
annually emptying into the sea an amount of 
water that might easily be made to yield 1,500,- 
000 horse-power. 

Governor Hughes went about this problem in 
the approved Hughes way. In his first message 
he urged the Legislature to appropriate money 
for an investigation of the State’s water power. 
The Water Supply Commission, which under¬ 
took the work, has spent two years in a minute 
inspection of the State’s resources and in devis¬ 
ing plans for their utilization. It now pro¬ 
poses that the State itself shall undertake the 
conservation of these water resources and reap 
the profits. The annual overflow, the Commis¬ 
sion reports, can be readily gathered into enor¬ 
mous reservoirs, and can then be gradually fed 
out as commercial needs demand. 1 n illustration 
of their general program may be cited the large 
storage lake that the Commission proposes to 
build first. 

The greatest single tributary to the Hudson, 
outside of the Mohawk, is the Sacandaga River 
This stream is the product of several hundred 
smaller water-courses which rise in the depths of 
the dense Adirondack forests. It winds south¬ 
westerly up. about seventy-five miles, entering 
the Hudson at Hadley, a place nearly fifty miles 
north of Albany. At a little village called 
Broadalbin it enters what was, fifty years ago, 
an especially fertile and beautiful valley In 
the dark abysm of geologic time this valley 
was unquestionably the bed of a lake, and a 
simple engineering exploit can easily restore 
its primeval condition. It is now proposed to 
build a large earth dam at Conklingville, about 
1,200 feet long, 95 feet high, and 110 feet thick 
at the top. When this structure is once built, 
the surplus water of the Sacandaga watershed, 
which covers about 1,050 square miles of terri¬ 
tory, will no longer hasten, in all its wasteful¬ 
ness, to the sea. When the spring freshets 
come, the water will rush down the Sacandaga 
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valley until it reaches this solid structure; then 
it will gradually spread over the banks, cover the 
old farms and stripped woodlands, and gradually 
rise until another body of water is formed as 
large as Lake George. There the water will be 
held until the time comes when the natural 
supply falls short in the manufacturing section 
north of Albany. Then large sluice-gates will 
be opened, and the water of the new Sacandaga 
Lake will pour down the stream, and turn 
wheels in the mills which, but for this stored-up 
supply, would stand helpless for the larger part 
of the summer. 

In this way manufacturers will receive almost 
10,000,000,000 cubic feet of additional water 
during the part of the year when it is most 
needed. Whenever the rivers are able to fur¬ 
nish naturally an adequate supply, the sluice¬ 
gates will be closed up and the water again 
stored. The supply of water can thus be kept 
fairly uniform throughout the year and a con¬ 
stant source of power obtained. At no time 
will the proposed lake be drawn off so that its 
banks will become unsightly; it is believed that, 
with proper shore treatment, it can be made as 
beautiful a part of the landscape as any natural 
sheet of water, and as useful as a health and 
pleasure resort. 

Other new storage lakes of similar size are 
planned for the Schroon River, the Racquette, 
the Genesee, and the Delaware. Obviously, 
enterprises of this magnitude, involving large ex¬ 
penditures and many and conflicting interests, 
cannot readily be carried through by individ¬ 
uals or corporations. Governor Hughes believes 
that the construction of these large reservoirs,, 
and the sale of the water to such manufacturers 
as care to use it, is a proper exercise of govern¬ 
mental authority. He is determined that re¬ 
sources so fundamental to the general welfare 
shall no longer go to waste, and believes that the 
ownership, supervision, and emoluments should 
accrue to the State. Though his primary idea 
is to build up the State's industries and provide 
for the future, he thinks that, in addition to this, 
the State will secure a revenue in the rental 
obtained. The cost of the Sacandaga reservoir 
will be about $5,000,000, and the financial plan 
provides for a rental from the users of the water 
which will pay interest on this and provide for a 
sinking fund, and at the same time return a rea¬ 
sonable profit to the commonwealth. The peo¬ 
ple of the States that have large unused water 
powers will closely follow this experiment in 
New York, embodying, as it does, a new theory 
of State encouragement to private industries, 
which, it is believed, is likely to find general 
acceptance. 





Halley’s Comet appears but 
once in seventy-five years. 
Pears’ Soap is visible day 
and night every day of the 
the world and 
has been since 1789, in the 
homes of discerning people. 


over 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS* * OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 

"All rights secured 

* 
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It is a real delight to hear this favorite contralto, 
and the new Victor Records bring out all the lovely 
qualities of her voice. 


Hear Homers records of the “Loreley” (88204), and the wonderful “Samson " aria 
(88199) at any Victor dealer’s—two of the beautiful new records that mark the greatest 
advance ever made in the art of recording. 


And be sure to hear the 

Victrola 



To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 
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The musical instrument with 
the sweetest, most mellow of tones 


Victrola 


If you love good music, and want to hear it 
as you have never heard it before—with a beauty 
and expression of tone entirely new—be sure to 
hear the Victrola. 


Victrola XVI 

Mahogany, $200 

Quartered oak, $200 
Circassian walnut, $250 


Victrola XII 

Mahogany, $125 

Go to the nearest Victor dealer’s, and 
he will gladly play on the Victrola any 
Victor music you want to hear. 

If you are fond of grand opera, ask specially 
to hear Caruso’s “Forza del Destino” solo 
(88207); if you prefer instrumental music, ask 
to hear one of Maud Powell’s beautiful violin 
solos; or if you’d rather listen to some amusing 
songs, ask to hear the new records by that 
great Scotch comedian, Harry Lauder. 

All these records are made by the new 
Victor process, and show the wonderful advances 
recently made in the art of Victor recording. 

The new Victor catalogue lists more than 3000 selections—both 
single- and double-faced records. Same quality—only difference is 
in price. Buy double-faced if the combination suits you. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 

Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Sugar Wafers 

Dainty serving is intimately associated with dainty 
edibles. Time, place and occasion may determine 
the elaborateness of the successive courses, but 
desserts of all descriptions, ices, creams and 
sherbets, mark the climax of the art 
of cookery and refined service, when 
accompanied by NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers—the con¬ 
summation of the ideal 
dessert confection. 


Iff ten cent tins 

Also in twenty-five cent tins 

TRY CHOCOLATE TOKENS—A dessert sweet with an outer 
covering of chocolate and a center suggestive of dainty Nabisco. 

NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Before You Try 

To make the first cup of 

POSTUM 

read directions on the package carefully. They are simple and 
easily followed. Postum must be boiled— not simply steeped. 

PostUIU contains no coffee or other harmful substance; is 
made of clean, hard wheat, including the bran-coat which is 
Nature’s Storehouse for the Phosphate of Potash, the “cell-salt” 
for rebuilding brain and nerve tissue. 

Coffee ails disappear when Postum is the daily beverage. 

"There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Michigan, U.S.A. 
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Trinidad Lake Asphalt 

has no equal as a waterproofer. After we have 
used it for thirty years, everybody is learning 
its value for every waterproofing purpose. 

Genasco 

Ready Roofing 

is made of genuine Trinidad Lake asphalt. 

There is no roofing substitute for Genasco 
—none will last so long. 

Ask your dealer for Genasco. Mineral or smooth surface. Look for 
the hemisphere trademark. That’s a surer guide than the looks of the 
roofing. It is your real guarantee, but we’ll write you a guarantee, if you 
think you need it. Write for the Good Roof Guide Book and samples. 

THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 

Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready-roofing in the world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New York San Francisco Chicago 


Cross-section, Genasco Stone-surface Roofing 

Gravel 

Trinidad Lake Asphalt 


Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt | 
J Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
; Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt I 
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Copyright 1910 by Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Scene in Rock Creek Park, Washington, D. C. 

OU’LL find many good overcoat styles this spring with our name 
in them; all-wool always. 

The Spring Style Book shows many of 
them. Send six cents for a copy. 

Hart Schaffner & Marx 
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Mates and keeps scalp and hair healthy 

Your Money Back if it Doesn't 

Sold and guaranteed by Only One Druggist in a place. Look for TA« Ke^ooH store. 


united dhuo company. 43to93 Leon Street, boston, mass. 
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Old Hampshire Bond 


Don’t Use 
“Stone-Age” 
Stationery 

M 


"ANY a good man has 1910 
apparel and a 1910 automo¬ 
bile, and yet belongs to the 
“Stone-Age” when it comes to his 
personal stationery 

Would you send a social note to a 
friend on your business letterhead? 
What has he to do with your bricks, or railroads, or diamonds? 
Would you write it on your wife’s linen finish, valentine¬ 
looking stationery? What a confession! 

We make strong, gentle paper, for gentle, strong men. 

It is in note paper form with envelopes to match. 

Do your friends the compliment of writing them on 


V A 
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“The Stationery of a Gentleman' 

It is just what a man’s note paper ought to be— 
refined, simple, strong. It is not noticeable in 
itself, but it will stand notice when given. 

The pleasant half-conscious impression is there. 

Write for portfolio of samples and names of your local dealers. 

HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 

The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 

SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 
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THREE O’CLOCK 
^FATIGUE 


With the ordinary typewriter the day’s work usually begins 
to tire the operator by three o’clock—the constant strike, strike, 
strike on the usual heavy-touch machine shows its fatiguing 
effect in mid-afternoon. But when the operator has the 
advantage of 

Monarch 

there is neither three o'clock fatigue nor closing hour fatigue. The Monarch oper¬ 
ator doesn’t hammer the keys, she touches them. The mechanical principle ex¬ 
clusively incorporated in the Monarch completes the impression. A feathery 
touch starts it—therefore strength isn’t called for and fatigue doesn’t follow. 

Letters written on the Monarch Typewriter 
are uniform in spacing, alignment and color 

m 1° addition to the Monarch Light Touch, and the exclusive Monarch Rigid Carriage feature, every 
other important improvement of the modern typewriting machine, such as Back Space Key, Two-Color 
Ribbon Shift, Contained Tabulator, etc., etc., will also be found in the Monarch. 

Let us demonstrate Monarch economy of strength, time and money. 

Write for Illustrated Descriptive Literature 

THE MONARCH TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Executive Offices: Monarch Typewriter Building, 300 Broadway, New York 

Canadian Office.: Toronto and Montreal Brancliea and dealers throughout the world 
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EVERETT Tone is the Heart of Harmony 


To own an lEbCrfft is accepted among the World s 
greatest Artists as proof of best tone judgment 


The Tone-Poetry 

of CHOPIN— 
his inmost soul’s dream- 
images are at last perfectly 
revealed through the exqui¬ 
site tone shadings of 

v "Tfte _ 


Piano 
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CABINET-WORK 

Such is the demand for this fine furniture 
that our entire output for the present season is 
already contracted for by the retail furniture trade. 
Although Cowan Cabinet-Work is made in the 
largest workshops of their kind in the world, our 
facilities will be taxed throughout the year to keep 
up the stocks of our agents in various cities, and 
we cannot now accept new business except upon 
certain patterns of which we have a stock on hand. 

In this situation we advise those who are interested 
in the correct furnishing of fine homes to visit 
our nearest agent as early in the season as possible 
to make sure of getting the pieces wanted, as un¬ 
doubtedly there will be a shortage in some quarters. 

Cowan Cabinet-Work is made in more than a thousand 
patterns, all in mahogany, and for every household 
use. We believe it to be the best furniture made. We 
distribute no catalogues or photographs except to furniture 
dealers. We shall be glad to furnish you the name of our 
agent in your city or nearest you, where you may see a 
representative showing of this furniture. 


For your guidance 
each piece of Cowan 
Cabinet- Work bears 


JCHICAGO 




the maker s mark , 
shown herewith , 
in gold . 


COWAN & COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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Beautiful Flws 

Dieir Finish mxJ Core I 


your floors 
become the pride 
of your home 

Ha 


* JVax <with a Guarantee* 

Apply once a year 
—on either hardwood 
or pine floors—and the 
20th year shows a finish of 
richer lustre than the first. 

“Old English” is more lasting and shows 
that much desired rich, subdued lustre, because 
it always contains as much as it is possible to 
use of that hard (and expensive) Brazilian Carnauba Wax. 

For Floors, Furniture and all Interior Woodwork 

no other finish is so attractive, economical, easily applied or satisfactory 
as “Old English.” Never flakes, nor shows heel-marks or scratches, 
nor becomes sticky. Guaranteed to give satisfaction if used as direct¬ 
ed, or money refunded. 1 lb. covers 
300 sq. ft. 50c lb. 

Sold by high-class dealers in paints . 


Does Two Things 
1. It keeps any 
(waxed or varnished) 
floor bright and clean. 

2. It saves three times its cost, 
because it spreads a very thin, 
transparent protecting coat over the wax or varnish, 
and so considerably lengthens its life. 

Brightener is the only preparation that will successfully clean and polish a 
waxed floor without removing’ the wax, or a varnished floor without injuring the 
finish. Easy to use—just like dusting. Go lightly over the floor with cloth just 
dampened with Brightener, and follow with clean cloth—all done in a few 
minutes. Prevents heel marks or scratches showing. Never use water or oil 
preparations—they ruin the finish, 

A quart of Brightener (costing 75 c) lasts the average home 6 months, 
40c pint, 75c quart, $1.35 half-gallon, $2.50 gallon. 

Write for free sample and try it—mention your dealer's name . 

A. S. BOYLE & CO., 2010 West 8th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please Send 


Free Samples 

and this Book 


“ Beautiful Floors — 
their Finish and Care. ’* 

It gives valuable expert 
instruction. CHECK what 
interests you now. 

□ Finishing New Floors 

□ Finishing Old Floors 

□ Hardwood Floors 

□ Pine Floors 

□ Cleaning and 
_Polishing __ 

□ Care Waxed Floors 

□ Finishing Dance 

_ Floors __ 

□ Kitchen, Pantry and 
_ Bathroom Floors 

□ Finishing Furniture 

□ Interior Woodwork 

□ Stopping Cracks 

□ Removing Varnish, 
Etc, 

SAMPLES OF BOTH 

Old English and Brightener 

FREE 

Use Coupon or post card. 

Name. 

Street. 

City. 

Dealer’s Name. 
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MAKE 

YOURS 

THE 

HOME 

BEAUTIFUL 


GET 

THE 

HOME 

DECORATOR 

FREE 


YOUR CHOICE 


You will choose Hygienic Kalsomine if looking for the most popular, 
beautiful, healthful and economical wall finish. There is a style and elegance 
about it not otherwise obtainable. There are many rich, lasting shades for 
selection affording exclusive decorative schemes. 


GERM-PROOF 

Hygienic Kalsomine 
goes furthest, looks best, 
last longest and contains 
a n odorless antiseptic 
which kills all infec¬ 
tious germ life. 'Keep 
the family healthy." 



THE HOME 
DECORATOR 

Gives artistic combin¬ 
ations for every room. 
An interesting, instruc¬ 
tive hook o n home 
beautifying. Ask your 
dealer, painter, or write 
us at once. 

Dept. 15 ADAMS & ELTING CO. 
CHICAGO 


HTGICNIC 


kalsomine: 


the 

TRADE 

MARK 

C H1CAG 


AD-ELITE 

A a \ (yyv gw | 



PEOPLE 


A &PiSkK\r' m V 

L# YOI 
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Brain Fag and Carking Care 

An Advertisement by Elbert Hubbard 


|ERVOUS Prosperity is the result of tangled grey 
matter. ,2? It’s not the plain work, but the hun¬ 
dred and one petty, worrying details that put a 
man under. And most of these details hang 
around the effort to save—to provide for that day, 
and having provided, to be sure that the purpose 
in view will actually be achieved. ,2? The thought, “Suppose 
—what would they do?” is calculated to make most men rather 
quiet and white for a while. ,2? Life insurance, by doing away 
with these worries, makes for peace, sound sleep and good diges¬ 
tion. By eliminating most of the worries, you live longer, and 
that in itself is worth insuring for. ,2? Then if the surface car, 
benzine buggy, or aeroplane, gently jogs you into the sweet eter¬ 
nal, why the missus and the boys can capture and kill the sniff¬ 
ing wolf and send his pelt to market. 3£ You’d better make 
sure of yourself and secure assurance by being insured. .2? The 
man with fifty thousand or so on his life carries his chin in, the 
crown of his head high; and his plans pan because he be¬ 
lieves in them and in himself. JSf And remember this, that 
the world takes you at the estimate you place upon your¬ 
self. ,2? The man whose life is well insurecf for the benefit of 
his family and business, never sneaks his way through life. 
JEf He asks for what he wants and gets it by divine right. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 

OF THE UNITED STATES 

“Strongest in the World” 

The Company which pays its death claims on the day it receives them. 

Paul morton, president_120 Broadway, new york city 

AGENCIES EVERYWHERE ! None in your town ? Then why not 
recommend some good man—or woman to us, to represent us there-— 

Great opportunities to-day in Life Insurance work for the Equitable. 
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Beware of grape juice that has been heavily 
sweetened. Sugar has been put in to cover up 
the taste of inferior grapes and is really a 
dilution, as syrup costs less than grape juice. 

Welch’s 

Crape Juice 

is nothing but the juice of the grape, bottled 
while fresh, thoroughly sterilized by heat and 
hermetically sealed. It comes to you in bottles 
just as it came to u$ in the grapes. Add water 
or sugar to Welch’s if you prefer it that way. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep Welch’s, send $3.00 for 
trial dozen pints, express prepaid east of Omaha. 
Sample 3 oz. bottle by mail, 10c. Booklet of forty 
delicious ways of using Welch’s Grape Juice free. 

The Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N. Y. 


Necco Sweeis 


Are Good for Everybody 


They make their appeal to all ages. Children like them because they taste 
good—the older people like them for the same reason and also because they are 
so wholesome and healthful 

_ * n * ac b that ^ey are sold only under the NECCO seal. Try 

LENOX CHOCOLATES as a sample of the goodness of them all. 

At leading dealers everywhere. 

NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Chippendale 

Furniture 


is looked upon now, as it has been 
since first designed and made by 
Thomas Chippendale in the 18 th 
Century, as an epitome of all that 
furniture should be both in beauty 
and usefulness. 

This illustration is suggestive of the 
fidelity with which the designs of 
carried out in 


Chippendale are 


Mayhew 

Furniture 




E JAM es OR ROCK 


7348 A.C, 

THE MAINWARING 


•724 S.C. 

IE LORD MIDDLETON 


A C. 

THE BRAYBROOKE 


8542 S. 
THE DYNEVpR 


7392 A.C. 

THE CHILLINGWORTH 
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"Reeco” Electric Pump 

Goes With Your Electric Light 

(or without) 


We are now installing, just as fast as our manu¬ 
facturing facilities can supply the demand, our 
new electric pumps for private water-supply. 
They range in size from a capacity sufficient for 
the requirements of the largest apartment-house, 
or stock-farm, to the minimum, which suffices 
for the needs of the country cottage. Ease and 
economy of operation place these pumps in a 
class by themselves. The absence of fire or fuel 
does away with personal care, making their 
action automatic, while their construction is 
such, that they are operated by very little power; 
you simply attach a wire to the source of 
supply for your electric light, and the press¬ 
ing of a button starts and stops your electric 
pump. Your pump may work just as long, and 


not a moment longer, than may be required, 
hence there is no waste of power. These pumps 
may be installed wherever a trolley line runs 
and, of course, wherever there is a public or 
private electric lighting plant. In point of sim¬ 
plicity, convenience, and labor-saving qualities, 
the “Reeco” Electric Pump is a marvel; it is a 
wonderful demonstration of one of the many 
and varied applications of electricity to practi¬ 
cal every-day uses. Is the electric light more 
convenient in your home than the lamp or 
candle? You will find that the “Reeco” Elec¬ 
tric Pump bears the same relation to the hand 
pump and “old oaken bucket,” in its conven¬ 
ience and the additional household comfort 
which it supplies. 



REECO’’-ELECTRIC This name protect* 


Bfe sure that the name EE I 
pump you purchase, 
you against worthless imitations. When so situated that you cannot personally in¬ 
spect the pump before ordering, write to our nearest office (see list below) for the 
name of a reputable dealer in your locality, who will sell you only the genuine pump. 


IVrite /or Catalogue G. 


Rider-Ericsson 
Engine Co. 


35 Warren Street, New Yorlc 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 
40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
40 North 7th Street, Philadelphia 
234 West Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. 
22 Pitt Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 


BuilritM'H of the Rider and Ericsson Hot-Air Pumping Engines 



P ERSONAL attention to the selec¬ 
tion of hardware trimmings will be 
to your advantage if you are build¬ 
ing or remodeling a home. Quality 
and durability of the hardware, 
the style of architecture with which 
it is to harmonize, your architect’s 
advice and your own taste should all 
be considered in determining the design. 
The result is certain to be entirely satisfac¬ 
tory if the chosen pattern is selected from 

Sargent’s Artistic 
Hardware 

It possesses quality in a high degree, a decora¬ 
tive value appreciated by those whose object is to 
make a home artistic and complete in all its appoint¬ 
ments. If the house you are planning is of the 
French order of architecture, Georgian, Colonial or 
other style, 

f SARGENT’S Book of Designs—Sent FREE 

will enable you to make your selection from a num¬ 
ber of patterns especially designed for the style of 
architecture you prefer. The seventy and more 
patterns illustrated will offer a wide choice. THE 
COLONIAL BOOK—also free—shows Door 
Handles, Cut Glass Knobs, Knockers, etc. Address 

SARGENT & COMPANY, 159 Leonard St., New York, 
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i CRESCA : 

« IMPORTED DELICACIES * 


There is something about a well ordered table, set with choice viands, that brings 
out the very best side of people. 

To this best side—this social quality—the hostess makes appeal through every 
dainty dish she serves to her guests; and when the experienced hostess thinks about 
hospitality she thinks about CRESCA. 

A hundred of the richest, choicest, daintiest foods grown the world over await 
your use under the round Cresca Mark. There are Truffles, Anchovies, Caviar— 
Pate de Foie Gras, Mushrooms, Goose Livers—Olive Oil, Paprika, Cepes—Financieres, 
Macedoines, Flageolets,—and scores besides. 

We want you to know these delicacies, and the novel ways they 
are served in the foreign countries where they grow. This interest¬ 
ing story from the lands of romance, with menus and recipes, is told 
in our handsome, illustrated, “Cresca Foreign Luncheons.” 

Such delightful Cresca dishes, for luncheons and dinners, 
deserve fitting decoration, and for this purpose we have imported 

little French garnish cutters in 
the designs shown in the bor¬ 
der of this announcement. 

If you have not already re¬ 
ceived them, kindly fill out the 
coupon at the corner, tear it off 
and send to us with 4 cents 
postage, and we will mail, with 
our compliments, a copy of 
the CRESCA booklet and one 
garnish cutter. 

Please address “CRESCA, 351 
Greenwich Street, New York City/* 

Hundreds of hostesses are 
expressing the keenest ap¬ 
preciation of the suggestions 
and recipes in this little 
CRESCA book. 


REISS & BRADY 

Importers of the 
World's Delicacies 

Greenwich Street, 

NEW YORK 


BORDEAUX 
SMYRNA 


# c t 
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Use Paint made with Oxide of Zinc 

The Microscope 
Tells Why. 

Properly made, prepared 
paint laSts long, while 
ordinary hand mixed 
paint quickly crumbles 
and chalks off. 

It is OXIDE OF ZINC 

that makes the prepared 
paint better and more economical. 

Does your paint contain Oxide of Zinc ? 



Oxide of Zinc Paint. 


Oxide of Zinc is unalterable even 
under the blowpipe. 


We do not grind Zinc in oil. A list of manufacturers of Oxide of Zinc Paints mailed free on request, 



The New Jersey Zinc Co. 

55 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 



SEATTLE 


Save $2,300 on 
this CRUISER 

Only 50 of these Boats can be Built this Season 

H ERE, at last, is the boat you have waited for—at a 
price you can afford to pay— the new 36-ft. 
raised-deck Racine Cruiser. Just step aboard 
this sea-going beauty and look her over—36 ft. ovei 
all she measures,—her beam is 8 ft. 6 in. She will go any¬ 
where there is two feet six inches of water, and you can 
take your friends on this boat with cruising accommodations 
for eight, toilet room, owner’s stateroom, and cockpit hold¬ 
ing ten. The galley is big, fresh water tanks for salt water 
cruising, ice box, surplus storage and all—a real 
home on water, independent of all the hotels on earth. 


And the price—other builders with limited capacity, and old fashioned 
methods would have to ask $3,500 to $5,000, but our price is $2,200 
. „ . for the whole outfit. Every detail of hull and fittings is up to the 

- L. aC11 *' rd, nothing sctimped.no pains of labor or material spared just to make the price low 

_efything that goes with a ]boat is included—dinghey and davits, lights, screens, standing top, cushions, 
_ags, signal mast and Fitknigs^powet; whistle, fog bell, life preservers, boat hook, stove, removable table, etc 
Powerful motor of-the latest four-cylinder, 4 cycle, self-starting type-developing 25 to 30 H P —with double 
ignition, system, including gear-driven magneto, all so simple that even a novice will have no trouble Wired 
lor electric lights. Sounds like marine catalogue, doesn’t it? You will find few extras to buy on this boat. 

You Can Own A Boat You can afford to own this boat aud run if yourself. 

Q , j, .. ,_ You will require no crew It’s a “one man” boat in 

. X\\e that you can handle it alTby yourself, if you wish, and go anywhere 

M ™L ab ° Ut A hi ^ newes L raeraber of the Racine family as well as the other boats we 

Boatatw iS? \i^2 teX * fr °*? the * argest to the smallest—our 28-foot cruiser at $1000. a Speed 
which liU telpyo^sbecrthe boat yo e u need 0 ’ Se “ d t0day f ° r the S ‘° ry °‘“ The Cruise °‘ ‘& e B ° nila '" 

RACINE BOAT MFC. CO.. Dept. O Muskegon, Mich. 

CHICACO DETROIT NEW YORK .— - ’ ■ 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


I 
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The Worst Rain Storm 
Cannot Affect It 

TTHE soaking, driving, pelting, sleeting, down-pouring rains which 
rust and pin-hole tin and sheet iron roofs, rot and loosen shin¬ 
gles, wash away gravel, and crack the so-called “rubber roofings / 9 
make not the slightest impression on 

REX FLINTKOTE ROOFING 

It will withstand the fiercest “ Weather-racket” of torrential 
storms, sun-sizzling heat, and icy, frigid cold. You can absolutely 
rely on it. Rex Flintkote Quality is backed by a business reputa¬ 
tion of over 70 years. If you are interested in roofing for your home, 
barn, shed, factory, mill or other building and want a roofing of proven 
economy, send for our new book, “Storm Facts.” It speaks truth¬ 
fully, with authority, and gives Facts! Yours for the asking. 

FOUNDED A. & W. BIRD & COMPANY AGENTS 

1837 48 India Street, Boston, Mass. everywhere 
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C ustards, creams, puddings— your 
home desserts are bound to be right if 
you use Kingsford’s and follow the book. 

Kingsford’s Corn Starch 

has been the stand-by of experienced cooks for 
generations. 

C, Successful housewives from nearly every State in the Union 
tell us how they use Kingsford’s to improve their cooking. You’ll 
find the recipes in our remarkable little Cook Book “H”— 

‘‘ What a Cook Ought to Know 
About Corn Starch , 99 with 168 
of the best recipes 
you ever tried. 

C. Mail a post 
card today. We’ll 
send the book 
free. 


T. KINGSFORD 

& SON 

Oswego, N. Y. 

NATIONAL 
STARCH CO. 
Successors 







Add much to garden ioys of the man or woman who wants 
things that are good and durable as well as attractive. The hardy 
garden flowers nave no less of charm and beauty because they are 
perpetual in nature. Their infinite variety of color and form gives 
them ever-fresh appeal and their permanence means much to the 
busy person whose love of gardening can be satisfied only in 
the spare moments of days crowded with other duties. 

A NEW BILTMORE BOOK 
“HARDY GARDEN FLOWERS” 

An effort, which we believe our friends will consider entirely 
successful, to give the favorite hardy flowers their proper place in 
gardening literature. 64 large pages, profusely illustrated from 
special photographs showing easily-attained hardy garden effects, 
and printed in handsome style—covers in colors. All the best 
hardy perennials are described in a pleasing, non-technical way. 
A copy of Hardy Carden Flowers” will be mailed free to 
any person who has a flower garden or wishes to start one. 

BILTMORE NURSERY, Box 841, BILTMORE, N. C. 


HOLSTEIN COW’S MILK 
FOR FAMILY USE 

Tell us a good reason why you should not insist on Holstein 
Cow's Milk for general family use. Follow us a minute. 

First. Pure bred Holstein Cattle are the most placid 
vigorous, healthy cattle in the world. Their milk 
imparts vitality. _ 

Second. The particles of cream or butter fat in Holstein Cow's 
Milk are very much smaller and of more even size 
than in milk of any other breed. This means ease 
of digestion. 

Third. When medical science recommends it for useininfant 

and invalid feeding, and sanitariums have their own 
pure bred herds, why isn’t this the milk for your 
family to use ? It costs no more, but it does impart 
the vitality of the breed to you and yours. 

Fourth. If you were going to employ a foster mother for 
your new baby, wouldn’t you get an even-tempered, 
vigorous, healthy woman? You certainly would. 
The Holstein Cow has exactly the same characteris¬ 
tics that you find in a good foster mother. . 

Fifth. Send for our little book “ The Story of Holstein 
Milk.” It has lots of information in it worth 



3 F American Building, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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(Rookies, Ginger Cakes and 

Jumbles—are so much better made with Karo. 

Karo is a pure and wholesome syrup that 
blends naturally with other foods. It 
makes the best sweetening for sauces, 
pies and puddings. 

K&ro 

CORN SYRUP 

Eat It on Use it for 

Griddle Cakes Ginger-Bread 
Hot Biscuit Cookies 
Waffles Candy 

★Send your name on a post card 
for Karo Cook Book—fifty pages 
including thirty perfect recipes 
for home candy-making. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
P. O. Box 161 Dept. H New York 


reeBookonHome Refrigeration 

il This book tells how to select the home Refrigerator—how to know the poor from the good 
’ow to keep down ice bills. It also tells how some refrigerators harbor germs—how to keep a 
Refrigerator sanitary and sweet—lots of things you should know before buying ANY Refrigerator. 

It tells all about the “Monroe,” the refrigerator with inner 
alls made in one piece from unbreakable SOLID POR- 
’ELAIN an inch thick and highly glazed, with every corner 
ounded. No cracks or crevices anywhere. The “Monroe” 
as easy to keep clean as a china bowl. 


66* Monroe 


Li 


and at FACTORY PRICES 
Cash or Monthly Payments 


Most other refrigerators have cracks and corners which 
innot be cleaned. Here particles of food collect and breed 
crms by the million. These germs get into your food and 
lake it poison, and the family suffers — from no traceable cause. 

The “Monroe” can be sterilized and made germiessly clean 
i an instant by simply wiping out with a cloth wrung from 
ot water. It’s like “washing dishes,” for the “Monroe” is 
lly a thick porcelain dish inside. 

The high death rate among children in the summer months could be 
greatly reduced if the Monroe Refrigerator was used in every home. 

The “Monroe’' is installed in the best flats and apartments, occupied by 
people who CARE — and is found today in a large majority of the VER) 
BEST homes in the United States. The largest and best Hospitals use it 
exclusively. The health of the whole family is safeguarded by the use ot 
a Monroe Refrigerator. 

When you have carefully read the book and know all about Home 
Refrigeration, vou will know W1IY and will realize how important it is 
to select carefully. Please write for the book today. ( 4 ) 


NOTE CAREFULLY '?>« 

Monroe is n'j cosily 
10 munufacture tliai but few could afford it if sold through 
dealers. So we sell direct and give our customers the dculcrs 
W per cent commission. This puts the Monroe within the 
teach of the'MANY. at a p r ice they, can afford. 


Sent Anywhere on Trial 

win send the Monroe to any responsible person any 
where to use until convinced. No obligrat. 'n to Leep u 
units* you wish to. The Monroe inu.-t sell itself to you on 

'!• merits 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station C, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Tailored Suits Measure $10 <° $40 

Your choice of the beautiful new suits shown in this Style 
Book will be cut and made to your own measure, from your 
own choice of over 450 new Summer materials. You need only 
select the suit you think you would like, the material you think 
you would like, we will make the suit to your measure, and 
guarantee it to delight you in every way. We take all the nsk. 

The “NATIONAL” Policy 

Every “NATIONAL” Garment has the “NATIONAL” Guarantee 
Ta«—our signed guarantee—attached. This tag says that you 
may return any “NATIONAL” garment not satisfactory to you and 
wewill refund y°ur money and pay express charges both ways. 

The NATIONAL” prepays expressage and postage to all parts 
of the world. 

In writinif for your Style Book please state whether you wish samples 
of materials for a tailored suit and give the colors you prefer. Samples 
are sent gladly but only when asked for and they are well worth asking for 

NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 

237 West 24th Street, New York City 
Lareest Ladies’ OutflKlnz Establishment In the World 
Mall Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 


Add to your Summer Pleasures the 
Delight of “NATIONAL” Apparel 

What large share in your Summer pleasures do 
your dresses have ? 

On fair days in Spring the cool, fresh waist, the 
stylish tub suit, these are half the pleasure of the 
day; and for Summer outings or vacation, for call¬ 
ing, or on sultry afternoons it may be just for the 
pleasure of the dress itself—how keen then is the 
delight of soft, sheer materials and dainty laces 
and cool, clean, white linens. 

Those are the days 
the “National” has 
provided for— for your 
pleasure. 

We have filled a book 
with these Summer De¬ 
lights, the “National” 
Style Book. And for 
yourpleasure,Madame, 
we have reserved one 
copy of this book for 
ybu—thinking that the 
little extra touches of 
style, the greater be¬ 
comingness and more 
unusual beauty of 
“National” apparel 
mightthisseasonaddto 
your Summer pleasures. 

But this Style Book 
will add in another way 
—it will add to your 
wardrobe by the lower 
prices it offers in Waists 
98 cents to $7.98, Skirts 
$1.49 to $14.98, Dress¬ 
es $3.98 to $29.98, 
Tub Suits $4.98 to 
$16.98, and all kinds of 
apparel for Women, 
Misses and Children. 
This Style Book then, 
means to you more 
clothes for the same 
money. It also shows 
the most wonderful 
garments of all—The 
World Famous 


“ NATIONAL” 




Astonished Her! 


H ERE’S a beauty recipes Take a pinch of Pom¬ 
peian; rub it on your moistened face and well 
into the pores. A few more moments of massaging— 
and lo! out comes the cream many shades darker than 
when applied. You are astonished! You never sus¬ 
pected that so much deadly dirt could stay in your skin, 
despite soap-and-water scrubbing. 

A glance in your mirror further astonishes you. The old 
sallow “ dead skin ” appearance has gone, and in place of that 
drawn, tired-looking skin, is one that has the freshness and 
smoothness of perfect health and youth. “ When first I used 
Pompeian,” wrote a woman, “I was as astonished as at my 
first Turkish bath.” The pore-dirt that comes out will 
astonish you as it did her. 

Beauty comes from skin health. Pompeian keeps the pores 
clean, and thus promotes skin health. Resolve to-day to j 
preserve and promote your beauty. Trial jar sent for 6c. 


Masss 

Creai 


Pompeian 

All Dealers, 50c, 75c and $I. 

Fnr Mpn • Pompeian Massage Cn 
1 til lucil 1 takes away soreness • 

shaving. By removing the soap from 
pores it allays the irritation so distress^ 
those to whom a thick, fast-growing 
makes constant shaving a necessity, 
peian invigorates the skin. After a 
dusty work or sport Pompeian cleans* 
refreshes marvelously. A clear skit 
clean looks is a good introductiO 
society or business circles. 

Trial Jar Sent for 6c. . 

The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 125 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohl* 
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A Prize for 100 Persons 
Wlio Write a Reason for Preferring 

SHIRLEY PRESIDENT 

SUSPENDERS 


Your letter, giving one reason “Why a Man Should Prefer PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS,” may win one of the 100 prizes 

$50.00 in money 11th to 20th Prizes - - $5.00 in money 

21st to 50th Prizes 

i Pair Silk PRESIDENT SUSPENDERS, with gilt trim¬ 
mings, value $i. 

51st to 100th Prizes 

i Pair PRESIDENT SUSPENDERS (regular 50c. stock.) 


40.00 

30.00 

25.00 

20.00 

10.00 


1st Prize - 

2d Prize • 

3d Prize 

4th Prize - 

5th Prize - - . j. 

6th to 10th Prizes - % 

, f We want a letter from everyone in every walk of 
life telling what he beiieves to be the one best reason 
“ Why a Man Should Prefer— 

PRESIDENT SUSPENDERS” 

This contest is wide open to anyone, anywhere. 
There is no fee, 110 condition, no obligation. Simply 
stale on one side of your paper what vou consider the 
One Best Reason “ Why a Man Should Prefer PRESI¬ 
DENT SUSPENDERS.” 

Then sign your name, indicate plainly your address 


CONTEST CLOSES APRIL 15 th 

and all letters postmarked after midnight of the 15 th will 
be disqualified. Watch our advertisements closely after 
that date. P. F. Collier & Son and The Frank A. Munsey Co. 
will each furnish an expert to assist Mr. C. F. Edgarton, of 
TheC. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co. in selecting the best letters. 
The names of the winners will be announced, and prizes 
awarded, about May 10 th. 


and give the name of your do thine denier or loon! hab¬ 
erdasher, nnd bis AlMihM SS, It is essential that we 
have the dealer’s address, for the prizes will be dis¬ 
tributed through him, whether he sells PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS or not. 

Give one reason only. Make your letter short—not 
more than 200 words (date, address, signature ami 
dealer’s name not being counted as words). Forget 
grammar if you want to. What we want is a simple 
expression of your reason for preferring PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS to all other kinds. 


1702 MAIN STREET 


SHIRLEY. MASS. 





KLEI N ERT S 

0 iyM PI A shields 

CAN BE WASHED 
AND IRONED 

No Odor 

GUARANTEE IN EVERY PAIR 
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^ aiiu uuwiu mat oo 

^/\Lir\lJi3 often lacking in Salad Dressings. Use 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Soups, Fish, Steaks, Chops, Roasts, and many other dishes are improved by its use. 
For four generations it has stood unrivaled as a seasoning. 

Shun Substitutes. 


[ohn Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York. 



usKay s r ood was 
substituted for mother’s 
milk when this husky 
>w was two months old. 


His picture tells the story. 


Ten feedings of ESKA Y‘S and 
our book for mothers — “Hoiv to 
Care for the Baby ” free. 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO..443 Arch St., Philadelphia 

* - m 


'j| 



HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


gardening 
easy for 
amateurs 


Dreer’s Garden Book for 191 o 

contains exactly the information amateurs want. 
It gives hundreds of Cultural hotes by experts.show¬ 
ing how to get the best results in growing flowers and 
vegetables. It describes 1200 varieties of flower seeds, 
600 varieties of vegetable seeds and over 2000 kinds 
01 plants, besides numerous hardy shrubs, climbers, 
small fruits, palms, ferns, w a ter- lilies, etc., etc. 

♦•/1 large pages, 1000 illustrations, including beau- 
tiiul color and duotone plates. You want this book. 

Mailed free to any one mentioning 
this publication. 


VARIEGATED-LEAVED NASTURTIUMS 

I he Queen of Nasturtium*, charming for borders, porch 
boxes, baskets, etc. The leave* are beautifully variegated 
white, gold and green and with flowers as varied as the 
ordina ry sorts. 10 cts. per pkt. “Garden Book” 
free with eaeh 


?! 


II 

fc 
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We want you to know what 
a treat you have missed by not 
knowing the delicious, nutritious 


And just as soon as we receive your 
name and address (and your grocer’s 
name, if convenient) with two two= 
cent stamps, we are going to send you 

A TRIAL BOX 


Educator Crackers are made with flour that 
is milled from the choicest selections of entire 


grains, ground by old-fashioned mill-stones. 


Ask your grocer for Educator Crackers and you’ll be 
certain not to accept a substitute. If your grocer hasn’t 
Educators, and won’t get them for you, order direct 
from us. But be sure to send to-day for the trial box. 


EDUCATOR 

CRACKERS 



THE NEW CREX RUG 

This is one of the new patterns of CREX 
rugs you have on your floor, Mrs. B.—How 
pretty it is! 

You have it in all your up-stairs rooms also? 
—I see you are just as enthusiastic over Crex 
now as the rest of us. I started with putting 
it in two rooms and now I have it all through 
my house and wouldn't think of goingback to 
the old-time, dust-collecting woolen carpets. 

Why! I would hardly believe there could 
be such a difference in the housework, we 
only have to roll up the rugs and carpets, 
carry them out (they're not heavy), give them 
a little shake, and then put them back again 
—no tacking or stretching—they always fit 
and lie compactly where we place them. I 
don't think there is anything equal to CREX. 

It always looks so nice and fresh too and 
wears so long that it is much cheaper in 
the end. 

Don't let anyone persuade you to take 
the lightweight, faded imitations—always be 
sure to look for the CjRjE££ label, which 
is stitched to all gen uine CREX. 

Rugs —In all sizes of exclusive de¬ 
signs and beautiful colors. 

Carpets—Solid colors — Plain and 
striped effects—in all widths. 

Sold by all up-to-date Carpet and 
Department Stores. 

Send for Free Booklet M. C.—Beautifully Illustrated 

CREX CARPET COMPANY 
377 Broadway New York 
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QVALITY KNIT 

VmhR WEAR/ 

Elegant fabrics with fine invisible ribs . Pure 
sterilized white garments made by no other manufac¬ 
turer. Expertly designed, carefully made, exquisitely 
finished. Garments which will satisfy anyone in 
quality and price. 

"Quality-Knit and Quality Fit” 

Made in anion and two-piece suits for women and 
children. Union suits for men. Also infants’ shirts 
and bands; silk, wool and cotton. 

r or sale by nearly all first-class dealers. Refuse substitutes. 
Look for the 

‘‘CARTER** 

Trade-Mark 

THE WILLIAM CARTER CO. 

64 Main Street Needham Heights, Mass* 


n 


Note, = Would you like to see how we finish our garments for women, misses and children 1 If so, send 
us the name of this magazine, and your own name and address, and we will send you some beautiful samples. 


H 



K 



Sum me 

FOR MEN 


Most comfortable because it feels like nothing at all in hot weather— 
yet elastic and most durable because knitted of extra quality long-fibre 
combed yarn. Cools the body. Boys delight in it. Try it once, 

FOR MEN oi . Any style FOR BOYS 
r— _ Shirts and Drawers g-y r— 

OUC per garment 

Union Suits, $1.00 for Men; 50c. for Boys. 

Buy from your regular dealer Write us for interesting booklet 

CHALMERS KNITTING CO., 12 Washington St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
You Must Insist on Seeing this Label 


RE6.V.5.PAT OfF 


On Only the Genuine "Porosknit" 
Garments 
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Silky Finish Clear Through l 

The beautiful lustre of Iron Clad No. 188 is not a surface 
finish—it’s in the yarn. Washing after washing does not 
change it—it stays silky as long as you wear it. 

This sock gives you, at the price you want to pay the soft, silky feeling , 
the handsome appearance and the elastic, clinging fit of pure silk hose. 

In twelve beautiful colors : Heliotrope, Corn, Light Tan, Black, 
London Smoke, Hunter Green, New Tan, Dark Tan, Oxblood, 
Dark Blue, Copenhagen Blue, Dark Grey. 

Iron Clad No. 188 is made of the most durable of all yarns—the 
genuine long staple Sea Island, in special Iron Clad Twist. It costs 
us 15% more than last season but you pay the same reasonable 
price—only 25c the pair. 

If your dealer doesn’t keep Iron Clad No. 188 and will not get it 
for you, send us 25c for each pair wanted, stating size and colors, 
You'll agree that this sock gives exceptional all ’round value. 


Our beautiful booklet is illustrated in 
natural colors. Write for free copy 


COOPER, WELLS & CO. 


200 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. 


Reasons Why!! 
Men Like 


it 
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COMMON SENSE 

SUSPENDERS 

1. Do not slide from 
the shoulders. 

2. Yield to every 
motion of the 

body . 

3. Improved 
adjustable 
back. 

4. L a t e s t 
invisible 
drawers 
supporter. 

5. Make the pants hang properly. 

6. Long, medium and short lengths. 

Price 50c., Postpaid 

Common-Sense Suspender Co. 

729 B'way, New York 



Morristown, N. J. 


SALESMEN WANTED 



FOR 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Ea:ily attached* 
Holds fast. 

Does not tear. 

Consequently saves 
its cost many times 
over in saving of 
stockings. 

Try them. 

WORN 
CHILDREN 
EVERYWHERE 

Sample pair, chil¬ 
dren's size(give age) 
mailed on receipt of 
loops. 16 cents. 

GEORGE FROST COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


RUBBER BUTTO 


Hose 

Supporter 
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HE keynote of Ostermoor superiority 
is i ‘Built—not stuffed.” A stuffed 
mattress can’t be of uniform evenness 
—your own good sense tells you that. 
But take eight interlacing sheets 
of sanitary cotton, hand-sew them 
under uniform pressure, and cover 
with an attractive yet sturdy ticking, 
and you have a mattress to sleep on for the rest 
of your life and then leave to your heirs. Some 
Ostermoor Mattresses have been in use for 
fifty-two years. Reason? Honest quality and 
scientific making. A better mattress doesn’t 
exist. A cheaper one isn’t worth the price. 


144 Page Book and Samples Free 


Our book “The Test of Time”-—contains over 200 
illustrations about beds and sleep. Tells all about the 
various style Ostermoor Mattress, Church Cushions, 
etc. Free including ticking samples, for a postal. 


The Ostermoor Mattress is not for 
sale at 6tores generally, but there’s an 
Ostermoor dealer in most places. Write us and 
we’ll give you his name. We will ship you a 
mattress by express, prepaid, when we have no 
dealer in your town or he ba9 none in stock. 
Try it 30 days—money back if you want it. 

OSTERMOOR & CO. 

112 Elizabeth St. New York 


MATTRESSES COST 
Express Prepaid 

4’-6 n —45 lbs. $15.00 
4»-0"-40 lbs. 13.35 
3’-6»—35 lbs. 11.70 
3'-0"—30 lbs. 10.00 
2'-6"-25 lbs. 8.35 




A Single Sheet of Multi Kopy Will Make 
Good Copies of 100 Letters 

If you don’t know how amazingly good serv¬ 
ice that is, send for sample sheet and learn by 
tests whether your carbon paper money is waste- 
fully spent or not. 

CARBON PAPER 

is made in black, blue, purple, red and green, in eix varie¬ 
ties to meet all needs. Thi9 list names the varieties and 
the number of copies each will make at one ivritinoA ^ 


Regular Finish 

MultiKopy Lt.Wt., 20 
Multi Kopy Medium, 8 
MultiKopy Billing, 6 


Hard Finish 

MultiKopy Lt.Wt., 16 
MultiKopy Medium, 6 
MultiKopy Billing, 4 


STAR Brand Typewriter Ribbons 

guaranteed for 75,000 impressions of the letter 
a or e without clogging so as to show on paper. 
Non-filling, non-drying, non-fading. Any 
dealer can supply you. 

F. S.WEBSTER CO., 342 Congress St., Boston,Mass. 



Price 

$12.00 

AT FACTORY 


SAVE ROOM 


Most convenient and practical low-priced 
Typewriter Stand on the market. Made 
of selected Oak, fine golden finish. 
44 in. long, 24 in. wide; Pedestal 
30 in. high; 3 drapers and exten* 
sion slide; Paper Cabinet with 
shelves 14x8x1% in. ; Cabinet has 
roll curtain front and copy holder. 
Order from dealer if he has it or 
will get it; otherwise from us. Do 
not accept a substitute; no other 
Typewriter Stand is “just as good." 
Ask for Catalog by Number Only 
No. 2 25—Office Desks, Chairs, Files, Boole 
Cases, etc. No. 425—Upholstered Furn 
Rockers, Davenports, Couches, Settees. 

E. H. STAFFORD MFG. CO., 242 Adams St„ Chicago, Ill. 


Qualify 

fxcellent 



000 WASHBURNE’S PAT. 


“Ci K 99 

U. J\. 


PAPER 

FASTENERS 

YEAR 

of their 

There is genuine pleasure in 
their use as well as Perfect Se¬ 
curity. Easily put on or taken 
off with the thumb and finger. 
Can be used repeatedly and 
they always work*” Made 
brass in 3 sizes. Put up in brass boxes of 100 Fasteners each. 
HANDSOME COMPACT STRONG No Slipping, NEVER ! 
Note our trademark “O- K.” stamped on every fastener. 

All ;tationers. Send 10c for sample box of 50, assorted. 
Illustrated booklet free. Liberal discount to the trade. 

The 0. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse N. Y. # U. S. A. ^ /b 


Note the trademark securely sewn on the end and the name 
Ostermoor woven continuously in the binding. 
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American Locomotive Co. 
Richmond, Va. 


“ The Tanks with a Reputation ” 

AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER TANKS 

should be of the best possible 
construction as your fire protec¬ 
tion is dependent on apermanent 
and adequate water supply for 
the sprinklers. Put in a 

Caldwell Cypress Tank 
and Steel Tower 

of the famous Tubular Column 
design and any Insurance Com¬ 
pany will endorse it. 

No tank could be of better 
material or workmanship; no 
Tower could be of better design. 

Our experience will be of help 
to your architect in planning for 
such a tank to go above building 
or in the yard. 

Gentlemen: The 100 Ft. trestle with Cy¬ 
press Tank which vou provided for thr New 
York Mill*. which was put in to meet recom¬ 
mendations made hj me, iecertainlv a first- 
cla'B joh and la of credit to your enginering 
ability as weiiae to your general shop method*. 

Since this tank was erected they have had 
what approached to acyolone in that vicinity, 
the wind bring strong enough to rip ott a 
considerable portion of the mill roof, but the 
tank and trestle were In no way injured. 
Very truly yours, 

FRANK I,. PIERCE. 
Inspector Factory Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies. 

We build Tanks of Steel and 
Wood. 

We erect anywhere— every- 
where. 

25 Years’ Experience. 

Send for illustrated catalogue 
No 21, of wood and steel tanks, 
and 64 -page Embossed View 
Book. 


W. E. CALDWELL CO., Incorporated 

LOUISVILLE, KY., U. S. A. 

Tanks— Steel, Wood, Galvanized—Towers, Wind Mills, Pumps, Gas Engines. Niagara Rams 



Good Paint Protects 
the Home 


Pure White Lead Paint, properly ap¬ 
plied by a good painter, protects your 
home from the elements—rain, heat, 
cold and wind. With White Lead 
your painter can mix the paint to order 
(any color), to exactly fit the needs of 
your buildings, insuring durable paint 
that will not crack or scale. 

There are several brands of Pure 
White Lead, but the purest, finest, 
whitest , and therefore best, is 

CARTER 

Strictly Pure 

White Lead 


I make all sorts of 
clear glass for all sorts 
of uses, each the best 
glass for its particular 
purpose. 

For my Pearl Glass 
lamp-chimneys — that 
bear my name, Macbeth 
—I make the best glass 
ever put into a lamp- 
chimney. 

These chimneys are clear as crystal; 
no fogging, no blurring, and they won’t 
break from heat; proper shapes and 
lengths, and they fit. 

I’ll send you, free, my lamp-chimney 
book to tell you the right chimney for 
any burner. Address 

Macbeth, Pittsburgh. 


“The Lead With the Spread" 

None is so scientifically or carefully made— 
none so white and fine—none so durable. 

Carter White Lead is made by the only modern 
and scientific process in the white lead industry. 
Every particle of impurity and discoloration is 
eliminated. Carter is therefore whiter than other 
leads. Whiteness means even quality—absolute 
purity. Whiteness assures brighter, truer, more 
lasting colors—remember this point in particular. 

It will pay you well to engage a good painter. 
Let him mix and apply Carter White Lead to ex¬ 
actly suit the surface of your buildings. While 
Carter costs slightly more per pound than other 
leads, it will prove most economical in the end. 
Your dealer can supply you with Carter—take 
no substitute. 

Please send for our valuable free book, “Pure 
Paint,V which tells all about paint and painting. 
We will send you with the book, a set of beautiful 
and practical color plates showing how reaT 
bouses look when properly painted. Send for 
this book today. 

Carter White Lead Co. 

12066 So. Peoria St., Chicago, Ill. 

Factories : Chicago—Omaha (T) 
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Twelve Million Cans 


have been packed this season, and will be sold in the grocery 
stores of the United States this year. 

Six Years Ago only One Hundred Thousand Cans were packed. 
This means that the demand for HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE this year is 120 
cans for every can packed six years ago. 

1 2,000,000 cans sounds big, but is Only Enough to give One Can to every 
Seven Persons in the United States just Once (a little more than a slice apiece) 
and we can pack no more until next summer. 

Are You Going to Get Your Share Before It Is Too Late? Order 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE from your Grocer Today. Tomorrow 
his supply may be gone. 

Sliced, Crushed, Grated —Ready to serve as it comes from the 



can. Drop postal for booklet of recipes. 

Hawaiian Pineapple Growers’ Association 

1136 TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


Apple 


it 


I 

A 

So 


k 

1 C 


*F 


Blooke/tS 


The Drink That’s a Food, Too 

There’s more nourishment in one cup of this 
famous old Holland beverage than in its weight 
and bulk in meat. Then it’s most delicious and 
refreshing—you can have no idea how good it 
really is until you have actually tasted it and 
smelled its delightful aroma. After that, you’ll 
never allow yourself to be without it. 

Free Sample Postpaid if you address Dept. D. 


46 Hud son Street. New York 



Dessert BooK 
Free 


What shall we have for dessert or salad?— 
is answered over a hundred times in the 
new illustrated Knox dessert book. Also 
many recipes for candies better than “fudge” 
or “Divinity;” For the name and address of 
your grocer we will send you the book free. 
If he doesn’t sell Knox Gelatine, we will send 
a full pint sample for 2c. In stamps and his 
name, or for 15 c. a two quart package. 


Knox 1 ' tire 1,18111 


Sparkling Gelatine 

201 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 


*V. 

£ 

4 

4 


i 
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Wind- 

Roughened Complexions 

are prevented or relieved by the 
application of soothing, healing 

VASELINE 

COLD CREAM 

IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY 
PURE TIN TUBES 

(Contain No Lead) 

Different from others in that its 
base is Vaseline, which is entirely 
mineral and cannot turn rancid 
or decompose. 

So wonderfully absorbed by the 
pores, it cleanses, heals and 
beautifies; its daily use insuring 
a clear, healthy skin. 

This is but one of the twelve Vaseline preparations 
that together form a safe and convenient medicine 
chest for the treatment of all the little accidenty 
and ailments prevalent in every family. 

WRITE for our FREE VASELINE BOOK 
it tells you of the special uses for 

Capsicum Vaseline Pomade Vaseline 

Pure Vaseline White Vaseline 

Carbolated Vaseline Camphorated Vaseline 

Mentholated Vaseline Borated Vaseline 

Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 

Vaseline Cold Cream Vaseline Camphor Ice 

CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 

Proprietors of Every “Vaseline” Product 




Cooks Who Use 


Do the best cooking and 
do it the easiest ! 

The Single Damper (patented). The 
only perfect fire and oven control. One mo¬ 
tion—push the knob to “Kindle,” “Bake” 
or “Check ”—the range does the rest . 

The Ash Hod in the base (patented), 
instead of the old clumsy ash pan; the ashes 
fall through a chute into the Hod —all of 
them—making their removal easy and cleanly. 
The Coal Hod is alongside out of the way. 

The Asbestos-back Oven with scien¬ 
tific cup-joint curved heat flues that heat all 
parts of the oven alike is the quickest and 
surest of bakers. 

The Patented Grates and Fire Box 
enable a small fire to do a big baking. 

Send for Illustrated Booklet. If Crawfords are not 
sold in your town , We will tell you how to get one . 

Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Is KAHN SYSTEM 
Written In Your Plans? 


Barber Coleman Building - , Rockford, Ill. 
Kalin System Reinforced Concrete. 


Kahn System Products:— 

Kahn Trussed Bars for beams and 
girders — Hy - Rib for floors, roofs, 
walls, and partitions — Rib Metal 
for slabs — Spiral Hooping and 
Cup-Bars for columns — Rib-Lath 
and Rib Studs for plaster and stucco 
work— United Steel Sash for fireproof 
windows— Trus-Con Chemical Products 
for waterproofing and finishing concrete. 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO., 


If not, stop your building and per¬ 
sonally investigate the advantages 

of the Kahn System. 

By its use you save insurance on your build¬ 
ing and its contents. You do away with the 
continual expense of repairs. Your building will 
have increased life and be more sanitary. You 
actually save money over constructions that 
burn, rot and rust. 

The Kahn System is 

backed by successful use 
in over 3,500 important 
buildings. 

Our engineers will help you 
secure a better building for less 
money. Detailed suggestions and 
catalogues free. Write us about 
your building. 

504 Trussed Concrete Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Portable buildings 


GARAGES • - COTTAGES - - STORES - - CHURCHES 


Shipped Anywhere-Substantial-lnexpensive 

Cornell Portable Houses are built in complete sections convenient for 
shipping and handling, all sections being numbered. Built of first-class 
Materials on scientific plans by skilled workmen in the largest and best 
equipped portable house factory in America, CORNELL PORTA¬ 
BLE HOUSES give perfect satisfaction. Are as substantial and dura¬ 
ble as if built on the grounds by local contractors and cost much less. 
Painted inside and outside any colors desired. Anyone can quickly and 
easily erect them simply by bolting sections together—no skilled help 
required. Freight paid to any railroad station. Catalog upon request. 
WYCKOFF LUMBER & MFG. CO., 404 Adams St., Ithaca, N.Y. 



40 Designs, $167 to $1,000 



FLOOR VARNISH 

You may dent the wood, but you can't crack the varnish 

It merges with the flooring. Moving furniture over it 
doesn’t scratch it white. “ 61 ” is mar-proof, heel-proof, 
and water-proof. Easy to apply, hard to wear out. 

Write for Free Sample Panel 

finished with “ 61 ,” and test it yourself. Buy “ 61 ” from 
your dealer. Send for our Booklet on Floors. Address 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


v. Established 61 Years sk.n cm 


ctoriea in 

~ ,«4 
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He did NOT get 
Higgin Screens 

H E bought the ordinary kind to save a 
little in first cost. , Now he has to 
paint , paint , paint else the netting 
will rust and the frames warp and rot. 
Eventually they will' do this'despite all 
efforts because wooden frames and common 
netting can't stand the weather. Then a 
new set will have to be bought, and in the 
meantime all the family have worried 
along with unsightly, stick-fast screens. 

Don’t you make the same mistake. Save 
yourself all future trouble and expense. 
Get in the first place 



They never need painting. Never rust, 
Never rot. Never stick. They look and 
work like new for a lifetime because there 
is nothing about them to give way or 
change. 

The frames are enameled steel or dull 
finished copper. The channels are metal 


too. The netting is solid bronze wire 
stretched uniformly tight by our patented 
inside frame—a round rod that holds it taut 
yet does not bend it sharply at any point. 
The result is screens that never require 
a particle of attention — screens of endless 
wear. 


SCREEN ONCE FOR ALL 

Get Higgin Screens now and save money later 

Branch offices in all principal cities. Local representatives 
furnish estimates without charge or obligation. But if we have 
none in your city we will take measurements, deliver and fit 
screens, satisfaction guaranteed. Wherever you live you need 
not take a substitute for Higgin Screens. 

Free catalog shows Higgin Screens for various styles of 
windows and doors, adapted to either old or new buildings, and 
tells what users think of them. Write today. 

THE HIGGIN MFG. CO. 

303-323 East Fifth Street NEWPORT, KY. 


Higgin All-Metal Weather Strip —Zinc and bronze. Always air-tight. 

Windows never stick. Circular free. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


you need a 


that soft, str 


ade of 

web that yields and clings as 


you move,yet never binds ordhafes. Absolutely flat. 
Brighton Gartersllave grown more and more popular 
for 20 years 


popuJ 

^ 3 ^:.., 1 1 . 

3,000,000 pairs \ J ^ ot ^ tQ 2 $ Q everywh.re or 


sold in 1909 v at a s 

Pioneer Suspende 

ance, comfort: in «"*»».«« or 


we mail them 


..■.perfect shoulder bal- 

§«ll 1. 

^10^1*' 50 C we mail.them 


Pioneer Suspender Company 



^\MIIIIIIIII!llllllllllllllllllllll 


IS® 


iiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiini% 


1 THE SIMPLEX BREAKFAST-ROOM 1 


TOASTER 


= Five good reasons why you should have the Simplex Toaster. = 

1st. Convenient and Comfortable Operation z 

7. 2nd. Rapid Toasting with High Economy 

E 3rd. Simplicity and Durability - 

4th. Accessibility and Cleanliness ~ 

5th. Best of finish in Good Form _ 

H Toast bread a crisp golden brown. |§ 

= It also carries with it the Simplex guarantee of satisfaction. = 
Write for Booklet " J. ” 

3 SIMPLEX ELECTRIC HEATING CO. j 

CAMBRIDGE. MASS. g 

1 Monadnock Block, Chicago E 

p 612 Howard Street, ... San Francisco = 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiini\^ 



See The 
Point! 


A pen that 

will make a mark from 
a fine hair-line to heavy shad¬ 
ing has a wide range of possibili¬ 
ties. All pens will not do this. They 
haven’t the Spencerian elasticity. 

SPENCERIAN 

Steel Pens 

do this and don’t lose their elasticity doing: 
it. Each individual pen is carefully 
finished, tempered and polished. All 
styles—one quality. 

Sample card of 12, all different, 
sent for 6c postage. 

SPENCERIAN PEN CO„ 

349 Broadway 
N. Y. 



TYPEWRITERS* 


All the Standard Machines SOLD or RENTED ANt* 
WHERE attf toK Bl’F’B’S PRICES, allowing RENTAL 
TO APPLY ON PRICE. Shipped with privilege r€ 
examination. t3T Write for Illustrated Catalog H. 

TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM,92 94 Lake St., CHICAGO 
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MAKES OLD FLOORS NEW 



Complete Graining Outfit for $2.50 

There is no necessity for having un- Sanitary conditions are greatly enhanced 
sightly looking floors and interior wood- by having clean, smooth floors. Beautiful 
work. effects may be produced by proper arrange- 

Our Graining Outfit enables you to ment of rugs on floors finished by our process, 
personally transform the worst looking Ask your dealer to show you a sample 
woodwork, giving it the appearance of the of the “ Model Floor.” 
most expensive hard wood, in any grain Descriptive circular, in colors, mailed 
you desire. free on application. 

Outfit contains everything you need, For sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug 
with full instructions for application. Dealers everywhere. 


MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE VARNISHES 

wtsguddet^uilding^^^^^^^leveland^hw 
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Racycles have distanced all 
cycling competition. The reason 
is plain. The evenly balanced 
Crank Hanger of the Racycle has 
made hill climbing easy and added 
to the joy of runs aroad. 


in the 


The new cone sleeve is a 1910 feature, 
which gives tremendous strength and effi¬ 
ciency. Our 1910 models, finished with ar¬ 
tistically spiked heads, are given as near piano¬ 
like finish as is possible to put on steel tubing. 



THE WORLD’S BEST BICYCLE 


has 27.9% less pressure on its crank hanger 
bearings than any ordinary bicycle. Our Pam¬ 
phlet—“The Three Reasons”—explains this. 
Prove that the solution has been figured incor¬ 
rectly, and the “Bond Behind the Factory” 
offers you $10,000 cash and $50,000 worth of 
stock in The Miami Cycle and Mfg. Co. Send 
for copy of Bond. 



V We also manufacture the Musselman Arm¬ 
less Coaster Brake — the smallest, simplest, 
lightest and strongest Brake made. 

Beautiful 1910 Catalog AL and Pamphlet— 
“ The Three Reasons,” fully explaining 
Prize Problem Condition, with handsome 
cycle watch charm and booklet “The 
Armless Wonder,” 
mailed for 2 c. stamp— 
sent FREE if you men¬ 
tion Bicycle Dealer in 
your town. 

The Miami 

Cycle & Mfg. Co. 

Middletown. Ohio 
U.S.A. 



[ $8,000 to $10,000 


YEARLY 


Make Money Out of Others* Fun 

Pleasing the Public Pays Big Profits and own¬ 
ers of our famous attractions frequently make from 58,000 
to 510,000 every year. We make everything in the Riding 
Gallery line, from a hand-power Merry-Go-Round to the 
highest grade Carousselles. Bring in hundreds of dollars 
daily, it is a delightful, attractive, big paying, healthful 
business. Just the thing for the man who can't stand 
indoor work, oris not fit for heavy work. 

Just the business for the man who has some money 
and wants to invest it to the best advantage. Our goods 
are the finest appearing, easiest running, and most attrac¬ 
tive line manufactured. They are simple in construction 
and require no special knowledge to. operate. If you want 
to get into a money-making business, write to-day for 
catalogue and particulars. 

HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO. 

Park Amusement Outfitters 
220 Sweeney Street, N. Tonawanda, N. Y., U. S. A. 



A NEW FAST TRUSCOTT FAMILY LAUNCH 



For Your Next Trip 

Get a canoe in which are perfectly com¬ 
bined the features of safety, comfort, 
beauty and long service. You want a 
craft that will keep its good looks and 
serve you wel 1 for many years—not one 
season. A canoe as strong as it can 
be made, but without an ounce of un¬ 
necessary weight. 


INDIAN GIRL CANO 


represent all that Is demanded by the veteran canoeist 
They are powerfully ribbed to withstand rocks or sunken 
snags—are beautifully proportioned, with artistic lines— 
and above all, are safe. 

nilD rorc nnnv illustrates and describes various slses 
UUIl inCk DUUA and styles. A size, style and price to 
suit you. We ship direct where we have no dealer. Write us. 

J. H. RUSHTON, Inc., 668 Water Street, Canton, New York. 
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$ 945 . 9 $ 


BUYS THE MATERIAL NEEDED TO 
BUILD THIS HOME! 


Price Includes Blue Prints; Architects 
Specifications; Full Details; Working 
Plans and Typewritten Material List. 

OUR HOUSE DESIGN No. 153. 

In onr design No. 153 we show an eight room house. A strik¬ 
ing: feature of this design is the unusually lirge porch extend¬ 
ing across the front and nearly one entire side of the house. 

It has living room, library, dining room, stair ball, kitchen and pantry on the first floor, and four chambers, bath; and numerous closets on 
the second floor. The main entrance is directly in the center of the house into a reception hall, with the living room on one side and the 
library on the other. The house is magnificently lighted and perfectly ventilated. All of the rooms are of liberal size, and the interior 
arrangement is comfortable and convenient. It is a design that appeals strongly to people who like plenty of fresh air, and it is specially 
adapted for a country or suburban home. The price at which we are offering this material makes it a decided bargain. The house can 
easily be sold at a good profit, or rented for a good return on the investment. We shall be pleased to supply any further information. 
Our price is a positive bargain, quality, style and finish of material we furnish guaranteed. 

|We Save You Big Money on Lumber & Building Material.* 

The Chicago House Wrecking Co. is the largest concern in the world devoted to the sale of Lumber and 
Building Material direct to the consumer. No one else can make you an offer like the one shown above. 
We propose to furnish you everything needed for the construction of this building except Plumbing, Heating 
and Masonry Material. Write us for exact details of what we furnish. It will be in accordance with our 
specifications, and gives you the opportunity to save money on your purchase. 



How We Operate: 

We purchase at Sheriffs' Sales, Receivers’ Sales and 
Manufacturers’ Sales, besides owning outright sawmills 
and lumber yards. If you buy this very same building 
material elsewhere it will surely cost you a great deal 
more money. By our “direct to you” methods we 
eliminate several middlemen’s profits. We can prove 
this to you. 

What Our Stock Consists of: 


Our Guarantee. 

This company has a capital stock and surplus of over 
$1,000,000.00. We guarantee absolute satisfaction in 
every detail. If you buy any material from us not as 
represented, we will take it back at our freight ex¬ 
pense and return your money. We recognize the vir¬ 
tue of a satisfied customer. We will in every instance 
“ Make Good. ” Thousands of satisfied customers prove 
this. We refer you to any bank or banker anywhere. 
Look us up in the Mercantile Agencies. Ask any 
Express Company. Our responsibility is unquestioned. 


We have everything needed in Building Material for a 
building of any sort. Lumber, Sash, Doors, Millwork, 
Structural Iron, Steel and Prepared Roofing. We also 
have Machinery, Hardware, Furniture, Household 
Goods, Office Fixtures, Wire Fencing—in fact, anything 
required to build or equip. Everything for the Home, 
the Office, the Factory or the Field. Send us your car¬ 
penter’s or contractor’s bill for our low estimate. We will 
prove our ability to save you money. WRITE US TO¬ 
DAY, giving us a complete list of everything you need. 


Free Book of Plans. 

We publish a handsome, illustrated book containing de¬ 
signs of Cottages, Bungalows, Barns, Houses, etc. We 
can furnish the material complete for any of these de¬ 
signs. This book is mailed free to those who correctly fill 
in the coupon below. Even if you have no immediate 
intention of building, we advise that you obtain a copy 
of our FREE BOOK OF PLANS. It r s a valuable book. 


$2.00 Buys a Complete Set ot Blue Prints, Plans, Speci¬ 
fications and List of Materials. 

We send you a set of plans for the house described above, including the necessary specifications and com¬ 
plete list of materials, transportation charges prepaid, for the low price of $2.00. This is only a deposit, 
a guarantee of good faith, and the proposition to you is that after receiving these blue prints, specifications 
and list of materials, if you place an order with us for complete bill of materials, we will credit your account 
in full for the $2.00 received, or we will allow you to return these plans, specifications and list of materials 
to us and we will refund $1.50, thereby making the total cost to you 50 cents. _ 


Free Publications. 

Fill in the coupon to the right and we will 
send you such literature as best suits your 
needs. We publish a 500-page mammoth 
catalog fully illustrated, giving our busi¬ 
ness history and showing all the vast lines 
of merchandise that we have for sale. ? We 
buy our goods at Sheriffs’, Receivers and 
Manufacturers’ Sales. Ask for catalog 
No. 910. Our free “Book of Plans ’ is de¬ 
scribed elsewhere in this advertisement. 

Chicago House Wrecking Co. 

35th and Iron Streets, Chicago 



SEND US THIS COUPON 

CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY 

I saw your advertisement in McClure’s Magazine. I am interested in 


Name. . 
Town. . 
County. 


State. 
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CLEANSED 

WITH 


CUTICURA 

SOAP 

Means skin health and bodily 
purity in infancy and childhood 
and freedom, in the majority of 
cases, from torturing, disfiguring 
affections of the skin and scalp in 
after life. Those who value a 
clear skin, soft, white hands, a 
clean, wholesome scalp and live, 
glossy hair will find that Cuticura 
Soap, assisted by Cuticura Oint¬ 
ment, realizes every expectation. 

Sold throughout the world. Depots: London. 27. 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10. Rue de la Chaussee 
d’Antin; Australia. R. Towns & Co., Sydney: India, 
B. K. Paul. Calcutta: China. Hong Kong Drug Co.; 
Japan, Maruya. Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa. Lennon. 
Ltd.. Cape Town, etc.: U. S. A., Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

G3T“ Post-free. 32-page Cuticura Book. "How to 
Preserve, Purify and Beautify the Skin and Hair " 



INMEMORIAM 

T O PERPETUATE THE 
MEMORY OF THOSE 
LOVED AND HONORED 
OUR EVERLASTING MON¬ 
UMENTS AND MEMORIALS 
ARE PARTICULARLY AP¬ 
PROPRIATE * ENDURING 
*AS THE PYRAMIDS * 
MORE BEAUTIFUL THAN 
MARBLE* MODERATE IN 
COST*MADE IN A WIDE 
RANGE OF SIZES © DESIGNS* 
DELIVERED ANYWHERE*WRITE 
FOR DESIGNS. DESCRIPTIONS AND 
PRICES* STATE APPROXIMATE SIZE 

OR VALUE* REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 
IN EVERY COMMUNITY ••• 
MONUMENTAL RRONZE COMPANY 

_»« HOWARD AVENUE BRIDGEPORT. CONN. 




Tricycles for Cripples 

and 

Chairs for 
Invalids 

Complete catalog: sent 
on request. Write for it to-day* 

WORTHINGTON CO., 308 Cedar St., Elyria, Ohio 


Old Appliance LAME PEOPLE Our Appliance 

The Perfection Extension Shoe for any 
person with one short limb. Worn with 
any style of ready-made shoes with per¬ 
fect ease and comfort. Shipped on trial. 

Write for booklet. 

HENRY M. ROTZ 
313 Third Avenue, New York 




ELECTRIC 


GOODS for EVERYBODY 

World’s headquarters for Dynamos, Motors. 
Fans. Toys, Batteries. Belts, Bells. Pocket 
Lamps, Toy Railways, Books, etc. We undersell All. Fortune for 
Agents. If it’s electric we have it. Big catalogue, 3 Cents. 

OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


CRES1 


these tratfe-mark crisscross lines on every package 

FOR 

Dyspeptics 

OWES AND OBESITY 

s forVaerybody 
you^hysicisn. 


KIDNEY MOUVI 

Makes devious 
Unlike caller gooi 
Leading ^rocers-^ffor bodVor sai 

FARWEUT& RHINESi Watertown 


5<$ 
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1 Will Help You To 

Health-Good Figure-Rested Nerves 

By Assisting Nature in a Scientific Manner I have 

After my university course, I concluded I could be ofyXthou^and* 
greater help to my sex by assisting Nature to regain and yy oi figures as il! 
retain the strength of every vital organ, by bringing y^lustrated below, 
to it a good circulation of pure blood; by strength- Af Style is in the 
ening the nerves, and by teaching deep breath- y^Nfigure and poise 
ing, than I could by correcting bodily ailments and not > n the gown, 
with medicine. It is to my thorough knowl- yY The 8 own in F'g- 1 c< *t 
edge of anatomy, physiology and health prin- the one in Fig. 2 

ciples that I attribute my marvelous success cost $6.00. Fig. 2 is the same 
I have helped over 44,000 women. I can help you to 

Arise To Your Best 

I have given to each woman that satisfaction with self which comes 
through the knowledge that she is developing that sweet, personal 
loveliness which health and a wholesome, graceful body gives— 
a cultured, self-reliant woman with a definite purpose, which 
makes her the greatest help to family and friends. She is a // correctlv and 
Better Wife, a Rested Mother, a Sweeter Sweetheart. yVappear as well 
She adds to the beauty of the world, thus contributing to Fig 2 



its refinement, cultivation and education. I can help 
you to make every vital organ and nerve do efficient 
work, thus clearing the complexion and correcting 
such ailments as 

Constipation Irritability Indigestion 

Weak Nerves Colds Dullness 

Rheumatism Nervousness Weaknesses 

Sleeplessness Torpid Liver Catarrh 

This work is done by following simple direc¬ 
tions a few minutes each day in the privacy 
of your own room. In delicate cases I 
operate with the physician. 

I regard medicine for reduction as 
dangerous, and bandages and reduc- 
ing appliances do not remove the 
cause, hence only give temporary 
results. In correcting faulty 
habits of digestion and assimi¬ 
lation, I build up the strength 
while I am reducing, or de- 


cost $6.00. 

woman as Fig. 1, developed and 
in correct poise. 

Figs. 3, 4, 5 and 6 show actual 
photographs of pupils before taking up 
my work. (They have given me per¬ 
mission to use them.) They all stand, 
o w , as 

A Good Figure 

is Economy and Means 
More Than a 

Too Stout / Pretty Face 


Too Thin 


When 

every 


veloping you. 

This is practical com¬ 
mon sense. 

Think it over and 
write me today for 
particulars. 


organ of the body is doing 
efficient work there will be 
no superfluous flesh and no 
>ny, angular bodies. I have re¬ 
duced thousands of women 80 lbs., 
and have built up thousands of others 
5 lbs. What I have done for others 
I can do for you. It would do your 
heart good to read the daily reports from 
my pupils. Here are some of them: 

“ My weight has increased 30 pounds.” 

“ My kidneys are much better.” 

My "eyes are much stronger and I have taken off 
my glasses.” 


“ I have not had a sign of indigestion or gall stones since I began with you.” 

“ I weigh 83 lbs. less, and have gained wonderfully in strength. I never 
get out of breath, the rheumatic twinges have all gone, and I look and 
feel 15 years younger.” 

“ I am delighted with the effect upon my catarrh. 

“ Just think of it! To be relieved from constipation. Entirely free after 

having it for 30 years! ” . „ 

“ Have grown from a nervous wreck into a state of steady, quiet nerves. 

“ The relief from backache alone is worth many times the money, and 1 
haven’t had a cold since I began with you.” 

Write me today, telling your faults of health and figure. If I cannot 
help you, I will tell you so. I study your case just as a physician, 
giving you the individual treatment which your case demands. I never 
violate a pupil’s confidence. I will send you an instructive boo v et, 
showing correct lines of a woman’s figure in standing and walking, free. 

SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 95, 246 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

_ Author of “Self Sufficiency," "The VUg^Organs^Theit^Js^and^iu ^^te^^^^^^ 

- Miss Cocroft's name stands for progress in the scientific cart of the health and figure of woman. 
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verJohnsoh 


SAFETY AUTOMATIC 

REVOLVER 


The equipment throughout with wire 
springs makes the New Iver Johnson the 
most durable, the smoothest and sharpest in 
action and the most dependable 
revolver sold at any price. The 

New Model 

Iver Johnson is the only re¬ 
volver equipped entirely 
with spiral and round 
wire springs — the 
type of spring em¬ 
ployed by the U. 
S. government 
in its rifles 
wherever 
they can 


The simple, but trustworthy 

‘‘Hammer the Hammer” 

Safety Lever 

in 2,000,000 Iver Johnson re¬ 
volvers sold during the past 16 years, has proved 
that the only way an Iver Johnson revolver can 
be discharged is to pull the trigger. 

Our new Catalogue tells all about these exclusive features . 

IVER JOHNSON SAFETY HAMMER REVOLVER 

3-inch barrel, nickle-plated finish, 22 rim-fire A f* ft ft 
cartridge, 32 or 38 center-fire cartridge .... $OaUU 

IVER JOHNSON SAFETY HAMMERLESS REVOLVER 

3-inch barrel, nickle-plated finish, 32 or M aa 

38 center-fire cartridge.) f a |||| 

Where unobtainable locally, we ship direct on re¬ 
ceipt of price. 

IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS S CYCLE WORKS 

136 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 

New York 99 Chambers St. Hamburg,Germany—P ick- 
buben 4. Pacific Coast— 717 Market St., San Francisco. 

London England— 40 Queen St.. Cheapside, E. C. 
Maker$ of Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns an<t 
Iver Johnson Truss Bridge Bicycles . 





We have done away with the old- 
time method of distributing 

Tuttle Marine Engines 

and have adopted an up-to-date sell¬ 
ing plan which enables us to name the 
users of gasoline engines a very attrac¬ 
tive price Write for full particulars. 
It will pay you. 

D. M. Tnltle Co„ 12 State St., Cnnnstota, N. Y. 

Boston Office : 70 Long Wharf. 


WRITERS—ARTISTS 

We sell Stories, Jokes, Poems,Illustrations^ 
Designs and all Publishable Material on 
Commission. We know who pays best prices 
and can ear© you time and money in the disposal of Tour 
pr-'duetion*. CASH RETURNS . explaining our system. 
Sent on reqneit. Mention your line when writing. 

THE BlIREU SYNDICATE. 786 Brunswick Bldg., N. Y. 


“WORKS LIKE THE 


The Equipoise tel aEm one 

is a perfectly self-balancing bracket that keeps the 
telephone out of the way, yet ready for instant use 
sitting or sta nding. 100,000 in use in the best homes 
and offices. Literature on request, or an arm, 
prepaid for $4.00, returnable if not satisfactory. 
OLIVER MFQ. CO., 1326 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pi^ 


How to Choose 
an Investment 

We have prepared two book¬ 
lets explaining in easily under¬ 
stood terms the various purposes 
for which bonds are issued and 
what safeguards an investor 
should look for before purchas¬ 
ing any security. 

We shall be glad to send these 
booklets free of cost to all who 
are interested, together with cir¬ 
culars describing special issues. 

Ask for No. 4-F, “Public Utility Bonds 

as Investments” 

No. 7-F, 4 ‘A Financial Courtship” 
Circular No. 47-F. 

E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 

John Hancock Bldg:., Boston, Mass. 

NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
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BATH TUBS 

Before Imperial solid porcelain bath 
tubs were successfully made, enam¬ 
eled iron was the generally accepted 
material. We make a complete line 
in both Imperial solid Porcelain 
and enameled iron. For the better 
class of work, however. Imperial 
solid Porcelain is undeniably supe¬ 
rior for beauty, cleanliness and 
durability. Its hard, snow-white 
surface, fired in the kiln at a heat 
which would fuse metal, can be 
kept spotless by simply wiping 
with a cloth or sponge. 


MODERN PLUMBING 


To get a more complete idea 
of the possibilities of bathroom 
equipment send for our book¬ 
let “Modern Plumbing”. It 
gives description and prices of 
the latest types of fixtures in 
both Imperial Solid Porcelain, 
Vitreous Ware and Porcelain 
Enameled Iron. 24 illustra¬ 
tions show complete model 
bathrooms ranging in price 
from $74 to $3000. Sent on 
receipt of 4 cents to cover 
postage. 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 

1828 EIGHTY YEARS OF SUPREMACY 1910 

fifth avenue and seventeenth street 

new YORK CITY 


BRANCHES 

Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia. Pittsburgh. 
Detroit. Minneapolis, Washington, St. Uouis. 
New Orleans. San Francisco. San Antonio. 
Atlanta. Seattle and Indianapolis. 

CANADA: 83 Bleury St., Montreal 


IffQqrl TO MAKE SURE THAT YOU ARE GETTING GENUINE MOTT 
IMlSTTl WARE, LOOK FOR THE MOTT LABEL ON EACH PIECE 


m 
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A single grain of sand dropped into each of your motor cylin¬ 
ders would be ground to smithereens in a jiffy. If you kept on 
dropping in more grains of sand you’d eventually have more 
smithereens than horse power. That is precisely what you are 
doing when you use ordinary lubricating oil—it leaves a contin¬ 
ually thickening deposit of sand-like carbon in the cylinders. 

HAVOUiNB 

OIL 

is the only motor oil made that has sufficient body and yet is rendered, 
by our process, so free of carbon impurities that the flash and heat of 
each explosion leaves the cylinder head as clean as a whistle for the next 
piston thrust. Do not find fault with your motor for waning horse power. 
The engine is all right—use liavoline Oil. You'll find 

44 It makes a difference,** 

For sale in i, 5 and 10 gallon cans; in barrels and half barrels at auto 
supply shops, garages or direct from our main office or branch offices. 

Send for booklet on the common sense of automobile lubrication. 

HAVOLINE OIL CO., 80 Broad St. and 1906 Broadway, New York 

CHICAGO BOSTON ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 


More Horse Power 


OUR BUSINESS 

IS TO PROPERLY 

Safeguard your Investments. 

Associated with our Company 


Men competent 
Men competent 
Men competent 
Men competent 
Men competent 
Men competent 
Men of 


COULD YOU 

BONDS 

TO YIELD OVER 

5 % 


are 

to judge physical values 
to judge legal values 
to manage economically 
to operate profitably 
to organize and finance 
to prepare safe BONDS 
sound judgment in all branches 

FIND A BETTER COMBINATION? 

Write for circulars. 


WMW IUI Llltuidrs. 

Petry & Company 

ROOKERY CHICAGO 

LAND TITLE BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 
BOARD OF TRADE INDIANAPOLIS 


6 o 
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Not alone for the Rich 




INOFELT is a building quilt, sold in rolls like 
common building paper, and applied in exactly 
the same way and by the same labor. As a noise 
deadener it has no equal and for excluding cold 
and heat it is 


38 TIMES AS JrANDARD BUILDING PAPERS 

a proof of its insulating effectiveness—30,000 Refrigerator cars are lined with Linofelt 
and thousands more are being lined. It furnishes, also, the lining for the best makes 

of Domestic Refrigerators. 

' (I. „ 

Most Economical Material for 

SHEATHING, FLOOR DEADENER and 
SUBSTITUTE FOR BACK-PLASTER 

It is used to advantage in small as well as large buildings. In frame buildings it adds only 
1% to the cost and fully 40% to their protection from cold or heat. 

Investigate—Give Linofelt a Chance to “Show You." 

We want you to read our Book 

“Quiet Dwellings—W inter Proof and Summer Proof.” 

If you are a Householder, Architect or Builder, you will be interested. Ask for it. 

UNION FIBRE CO., 316 Fibre Ave., Winona, Minn. 

THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY, Distributors, Cincinnati. 


Branches and Warehouses in all the large cities in United States. Canada and Mexico. 
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Sc Co. 

Clothe Your Children from the Uliputian Bazaar 


In Daintiest, Freshest Styles 

All our style effects are distinctive—different from 
any offered elsewhere. Our buyers select the most 
effective motifs from the famous European fashion 
originators. From these our designers make many 
exclusive adaptations particularly becoming to children. 
These distinctive modes we offer in preferable variety 
for all ages, from infancy to 18 years, giving mothers 
widest choice of selection, at every gradation of price. 


At Makers’ Economical Prices 

Thousands of mothers find they can purchase children’s 
clothes from us, not only satisfactorily, but actually at 
less cost in time and money than they could make the gar¬ 
ments at home. We can sell children’s apparel at lowest 
prices, because we make it in large quantity. These ad¬ 
vantages can be had only at the Liliputian Bazaar— 
we have no agents. We sell direct to the home, saving 
you the profits and commissions of the middleman. 


Mothers Are Certain of Entire Satisfaction 

The satisfaction our Out-of-Town Shopping Service gives mothers, is unfailing. We maintain a corps of ex¬ 
perienced women house-shoppers, who select whatever you desire as carefully and as interestedly as you would 
do it yourself. If any article should not be satisfactory we ask that it be returned promptly, for exchange or 
refund of money. 

Send For Our Catalogue, and See What the Summer Styles for Children Are 

This thousand picture catalogue, free upon request, is devoted exclusively to juvenile fashions. It shows what 
the latest imported and New York styles are, for this summer, and describes over 20,000 articles of dress for 
Infants, Girls, Misses, Boys and Young Men. 

Address Department s, 60=62 West 23d Street = NEW YORK 




C58) Badger Brass Mfg.Co. NeTvorkaf; 


I The Motorist’s Lighting Problems I 

Are Solved in Solar Lamps 

For every motor vehicle need there is a Solar—and it’s the 
quality lamp for the purpose. Solar quality persists through¬ 
out the line. It is as strong in the smallest side and tail lamp 
as in the largest headlight. 

Why take ordinary lamps when the 
manufacturer will furnish Solars if you 
insist? The manufacturer knows their 
value as well as you do, but they cost 
him a little more. They’re built for you —not for him. Then there 
are special, unique Solar Lamps for special needs of the Motorist. 

There’s the Solar combination oil and electric side and tail lamp—the only 
satisfactory solution of that end of the lighting problem. 

There’s the Solarclipse, the two-ray light projector, giving you in one lamp a 
Searchlight beam and a nearby illumination. 

There’s the Solar Raydeflector, rapidly driving single-focus headlights 
out of use. 

There’s— 

But send for our full descriptive catalog. It’s free, and it’s one of the most 
interesting booklets the motorist can read. 
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NON-BALKABLE 


Speed is vital. And speed depends on practical me¬ 
chanical principles worked out with practical precision. 

What’s the use of 6 shots if you can’t get them in? 

Without speed — without a smooth, easy action you 
may find yourself with 5 unborn shots in your maga¬ 
zine—while your birds fly away. 

The chance of clogging the ordinary Repeating Gun cuts down your pos¬ 
sible speed. The more expert you become the greater this drawback. 

You cannot balk nor clog a Stevens Repeating Shotgun—the empty and 
the loaded shells do not meet. They travel by 2 separate routes. No chance 
for them to meet—no chance for a clog. Six times you can do this—or 
six hundred times. 


IP YOUR DEALER 
hasn't it in 
stock we will 
send express 
prepaid on . 
receipt of A 
List # 


price 


STEVENS 


X 6 \ 

r SHOT ' 
REPEATING 


HAMMERLESS 


SHOTGUN 


The best experts in the country have tried to balk this gun and failed, 
because no human hand can accomplish the impossible. 

The Stevens is a Natural Pointer. This is a new feature to shotguns. It’s Browning’s latest 
patent. The best way to understand it is to go to your dealer and ask him to let you put a 
Stevens to your shoulder. See with your own eyes how this gun “ points itself ” because 
of its racy lines and the perfected balance and because of the STEVENS Sighting System. 

Try it to-day—this afternoon. Note that the breech is a solid steel wall—note that 
the gun is hammerless and that with the Stevens you are safe against accident. 

Safety, close hard shooting, top speed, are these the points you want? See r - 

the gun. Printed facts clinch harder when these facts are put before your eyes. ^A'f Stevens 
* * Arms & Tool 

Company. 
Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. 

Dept. 294. 

Send me expert infor¬ 
mation bn either 
] Sharpshooting ) 

H2 Hunting r 
[H Trap Shooting) 

{Check subject you want.) 


Your dealer is waiting to show you that Stevens. 

Points lor the Sharpshooter, Hunter or Trap Shooter: 

You can obtain a letter written you personally by one of our experts on 
either or all of these subjects giving valuable advice. We send you FREE 
a 160-page Stevens Gun Boo\ telling about Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols 
and Rifle Telescopes. Just the information you need to £non> about 
guns, and the advice in the letter helps you to be an expert shot. 

Write now—today. 

J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company 

THE FACTORY OF PRECISION 

Dept. 294 CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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you have the one store in that locality that is sell¬ 
ing the best in the best way. At this store you can 
buy the famous Fussy Package, Mallo-Caros and a 
hundred other distinctively Whitman Packages. 

The Fussy Package Mallo-Caros 


When you see a sign that says: 

“Agency ^y^SS^ Chocolates and Confections” 


For lovers of hard and nut-centered choco¬ 
lates. No bonbons nor cream centers—here 
are the contents; 

Chocolate Covered Molasses Blocks, Caramels, 
Nut Brittle, White Nougat, Hard Nougat, Al¬ 
mond Rock, Marshmallows, Cream Walnuts, 
Cream Pecans, Brazil Nuts, Double Walnuts, 
Am racenes, Almonds, Nut Molasses Chips, 
Filberts, Pecans, Blossoms of Solid Chocolate 
and Fussy Nut Bricklets. 

Half, one, two, three and five-pound boxes. 
One dollar a pound everywhere; sent post¬ 
paid if no agent is convenient. 


Marshmallows covered with choice car¬ 
amel. A new chewing combination that 
everybody likes; dainty, smooth, with a deli¬ 
ciously characteristic flavor that cannot be 
described. Our regular 25c. packages sent 
prepaid for 30c. where we have no agents. 

Really inexpensive, emphasizing the com¬ 
pleteness of the Whitman line—not all low 
priced candies, not all high priced, but the 
best of both. 


Remember, Whitman’s are never sold through jobbers—but through our exclusive agents, 
usually tae leading druggist in each locality 

Wait-nan’s purchased from taese agents are direct from us—guaranteed fresh, pure, perfect 
Write for Booklet 'Suggestions' 

Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc. 

(Estab is'.ied 1842) 

Philadelphia, U. S. A. 

Makers of Whitman’s 
Instantaneous Chocolate 


This sign marks the best 
place in town to buy 
candies. 




While Frosi 

Relri&eraiors 


made. 


The 

White Frost 

is made entirely of metal. Not 
a splinter of wood in its 
construction. 

Absolutely Sanitary. 

Enameled spotless white, 
inside and out. Round 
in shape; no comers to 
dig out; no cracks or 
crevices for germs or 
dirt to lodge. The clean- 
e s t, sweetest, neatest, 
most conven¬ 
ient, most dura¬ 
ble Refrigerator 
Removable revolving 


shelves. Entire "insides 11 removed 
and replaced in two minutes. Keeps 
food pure and wholesome. Uses 
less ice. Various sizes. Low price. 
Send for free descriptive book. 

We will send you one at trade dis¬ 
count, freight prepaid to your station, if 
your dealer does not handle them. 

METAL STAMPING CO. 

604 Minnie 8t Jaek*on. Mich 


Don’t Throw it Awa; 



They mend all leaks in all utensils, tin, brass, 
copper, graniteware, hot water bags. etc. No 
^ solder, cement or rivet. Any one can use them; 
fit any surface; three million in use. Send for 
sample package, 10 cents. Complete package 
assorted sizes, 26 cents postpaid. Agents wanted 
COLLETTE MFO. CO.. BOX IT,4. AMSTERDAM. N. Y. 


IRON w AND WIRE — FENCES 


CATA¬ 

LOG 


PUR¬ 

POSES 



299 South senate Avenue Indianapolis, Ind. 



TH JL ,r BEST”H GHT 


Absolutely safe. Makes and bums its own 
gas. Brilliant 500 candle power light. 
Casts no shadow. Costs 2 cents per 
week. No smoke, grease, nor odor. Over 
200 styles. Every lamp warranted. Agents 
wanted. W rite for catalog. 

THE BEST TIGHT CO. 

829 E. 5th St.. Canton. 0. 


—Horsford’s Hardy Plants—| 

Kor Cold Climates 

Flower Seeds that Grow 

You may not live where the winters are so cold as to kill back your 
flowers, shrubs and trees, but if you are troubled in this way, better 
try Horsford’s hardy kinds which he grows up in cold Vermont. He 
has a long list that do well up there. It pays, in cold countries, to 
use the kinds best fitted for cold climates. His new catalogue offers 
a lot of things you would like to know. Ask for it. 

- FRED’K H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vermont - 
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Wouldn’t it be handy for you to have one of the 
largest and finest stores in the world just around 
the corner? You can have it nearer than that, right 
in your house, right at your elbow. That’s what mail 
shopping with Wanamaker’s means. 

One of our experienced buyers is assigned to your order— 
whether it be for a skein of silk or a bedroom set. She studies 
it—she visits different departments and matches shades and 
qualities; she gives it the same painstaking attention you would 
give it yourself—with plenty of 

timeand all her technical knowl- Silver Fern Dish 

edge and experience in addition. 

She sees your order filled exactly before she 
turns her attention to another thing. 

We give every mail order this attention because 
we want you to like the goods when they arrive . 

If for any reason, or for no reason, you don’t want 
them —we want them back and want to return your 
money at otice . 

Our new general catalog is now ready for you—just wait¬ 
ing for your name and address. Simply write us— 

“Please send Catalog No. 2" 

JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK 

Have you seen the Flat Globe of the IVor Id 
and Geographical History , both edited by 
wander R. E. Peary? IVe are 
e sole publishers. This great 
■k is better than a round ball 
Xlobe y and costs only 3 per 
ce7it. as much. Every 
school a7id home should 
have 07ie. Ask ns 
for full descrip¬ 
tive Pa77iph- 
e t . 


Price $2.25, Postpaid . 

Order No. 124. 

Your personal taste will be gratified by this 
fern dish. It's of beautiful design and has a 
rich simplicity of which you will never tire. 

It is quadruple silver-plated—will wear for 
years. The foundation for the silver is hard 
metal—will not dent. The dish is of desirable 
size, 6 % inches in diameter, stands 3*4 inches 
high on four fluted ball feet. 

No unnecessary ornamentation mars its 
chaste appearance. The pierced design 
is restful and pleasing to the eye. 

is an inside vessel of splen- 
quality imitation white por¬ 
celain with center outlet for 
water. We call this offer a 
most unusual one at 
$2.25, delivered 
anywhere in the 
United States. 
The supply is 
limited. 


There 
did 


Mail Order Service 


One of our Expe 


Through the 
Personal Shopper 
System of the 


WANAMAKER 
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Salary Increases 

Voluntarily Reported Every Month 

If one thing more than another proves the ability of the International 
Correspondence Schools of Scranton to raise the salaries of poorly-paid but 
ambitious men and women—to raise YOUR salary—it is the monthly average 
of 300 letters VOLUNTARILY written by students telling of salaries raised and 
positions bettered through I. C. S. help. 

YOU don’t live so iar away that the I. C. S. cannot reach you. Provided you can read and write 
your schooling has not been so restricted that the I. C. S. cannot help you. Your occupation isn’t such 
that the I. C. S. cannot improve it. Your spare time isn’t so limited that it cannot be used in acquiring 
an I. C. S. training. Your means are not so slender that you cannot afford it. The occupation of your 
choice is not so high that the I. C. S. cannot train you to fill it. Your salary is not so great that the I. C. S. 
cannot raise it To learn how easily it can be done, mark the attached coupon. 

A Salary Increase 
"^SFor You 

Add to the three hundred students heard trom 
every month, the other successful students not 
heard from, and you have some idea of the tre¬ 
mendous salary-raising power of the I.C.S. During 
January the number of students who reported 
success was 426. Mark the coupon. 

Marking the coupon costs you nothing, and 
does not bind you in any way. An I. C. S. train¬ 
ing can be acquired in your spare time . 


Mark It f 

N-O-w! 


SALmmiNG COUPON 


F 

V INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 1 

Box 814 Scranton, Pa. . 

I 

Pleas© explain, without further obligation on 
ny part, how I can qualify for the position before i 
ivhich I have marked X. * 


ltookweeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 
Illustrator 

Designer A Craftsman 
Civil Service 

Ohem lat 

Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 

Elec. Engineer 

JlecUan 1 iirsiunian 
Telephone Eng’eer 
Elec. Lighting c>upt. 
Meehan. Engineer 
Plumber A Steam Fitter 
Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
llulld’g Contractor 
Arehltec’l Draftsman 
Architect 

Structural Engineer 
Hanking 

Mining Engineer 

1 

1 

1 ! 

! 

1 

1 

i 

| Name _ 


1 

M | Street and No. 

1 

| City 

1 I 

State ' ■ 

wmnmmmmmmmm 
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“Mary, I Forgot To Tell 
You About Dinner!” 


Remember the many, many times 
you happened to think of something 
you had forgotten to do upstairs or 
downstairs, or in some other part of 
the house? Then, of course, you 
either had to call for someone or do 
it yourself. If your home had been 
equipped with 


Western fhctric 


interphones 


you could have telephoned your instructions without leaving the room. 



It is in hundreds of instances like this that Inter-phones prove they are 

just what we claim—the greatest household 
convenience ever placed within the reach 
of the average family. 

Just think for a moment what it 
would mean to have in your home a 
telephone system so simple that by 
pressing a button you could talk from 
any room to anyone in any other 
room—and so perfect in quality that 
they work just as well as the tele¬ 
phones on the city line. 

Inter-phones can be installed com¬ 
plete, including labor and all material, 
at a cost ranging from $5.00 per sta¬ 
tion up, depending on the type of 
equipment selected. The cost of main¬ 
tenance is no more than for an electric 
door bell. 

EVfRTBarrnFPnON! B 

Write our nearest house for Booklet No. 8166, giving com- 
plete Information about the different Inter-phone systems. 

The Western Electric Company Furnishes 
_ Equipment for Every Electrical Need . 

ItfsionEuaRKrufpnatc 


'SAVE TIME AMO rRf iC-HT 


'iniPHONE OUR NEAREST HOUSC 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Write Our 

Philadelphia, Pittsburg Indianapolis, Minneapolis. NpgreSt HoUSC 

Atlanta 

Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Antwerp 


Saint Louis, Denver, San Francisco, Seattle, 

Kansas City, Dallas. Los Angeles, Salt Lake City. 
Omaha 

London Berlin Paris 


6? 
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Some Inside Facts About the Enger 40 

That the Prospective Auto¬ 
mobile Buyer Ought To Know 


BY H. C. GEORGE 

The reader may or may not know that there are two distinct methods of building 
an automobile. 

One is to construct it without reference to any other car—the sole aim being to build accord¬ 
ing to certain price (rather than high-efficiency) specifications. This is an extremely simple 
method. It sometimes produces a car that is worth what is asked for it. It always pro¬ 
duces an “automobile.” 

The other method is to build according to a definite pattern —to model after a 
selected car of known merit. This method is by no means an easy one, as it involves 
securing only the highest grade of material — some of which is not used at all in cars of no 

required standard of merit. 


As to which of these methods will come nearest to 
producing the kind of a car you would like to own 
nothing need be said. 

The writer of this advertisement was impressed with 
the marked advantage of the reproduction method of 
building during an investigation of the Enger 40. 

Here is a car selling for only $2000, fully equipped, 
that has the size, the wheel base, the lines, the power, 
and those miscellaneous advantages that one expects in 
“ cars for the rich,” but not in cars at two thousand 
dollars. ‘ 

Cars of this Enger kind do not “happen”—they are 
invariably reproductions. 

Mr.Enger (who is a manufacturer of unlimited means) 
gave me this explanation of his method in building his 40. 

“For several years I have ow r ned a car that 
is known the world over as being one of the five 
best cars manufactured — either American or 
Foreign. The car is as fine a piece of mechanism 
as it is possible to build when no thought of cost 
is considered. 

“Two years ago it occurred to me that if it were 
possible—at a nominal cost—to duplicate my 
car minus the luxuries that are wholly un¬ 


necessary, the car would meet an immense 
demand from those w'ho want the vital working 
parts of the best cars, but who are willing to 
Sacrifice the luxurious and costly extras. 

“ The Enger 40 is the result.” 

This statement explains many of the features of the 
Enger car and is the best possible guarantee of its high 
quality. 

It explains the size of the car. 

It explains its style. 

It explains its rich upholstering. 

It explains its easy-riding quality. 

It explains the quietness and power of the engine. 

Arid it explains the exceptional finish that is readily 
noticeable to a trained eye. 

This car is obviously intended for those looking for 
genuine quality and refinement— 

For those who would much prefer to pay $4000 or 
$5000 but who are not ready to do so, and who want 

the nearest possible approach, at moderate cost, to 
cars selling at these prices. 

In order that you, as a prospective automobile buyer, may 
get a more definite idea of this build-to-model car, and 

know why you ought to 
buy it in preference to other 
makes, I am preparing a 
pamphlet entitled “ Seven 
reasons why .you should 
buy an Enger 40.” (Ask 
for “ Pamphlet A ” for 
short.) This pamphlet goes 
into detail about the car 
and tells you what you 
want to know. 

It gives illustrations of 
the working parts of the 
car, as well as detailed 
specifications. 

You ought to get a copy 

of it no matter what car 
you buy. 

Drop the Company a line 
(a postal will do) while 
you have it on your mind. 
Address 

Cincinnati, 0. 



Just get Oil and Gasoline—and Start 


Enger Motor Car Company, Summer and Gest Sts., 
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q/T Free Help in 
Home Decoration. 


z 


f 


Stencil No. 
55 


This portfolio contains definite and workable 
suggestions for every room in the house, for the 
treatment of walls, floors, ceilings, woodwork, rugs, hang¬ 
ings and furniture, giving color schemes and exact specifi¬ 
cations for each surface, and is a part of the system of help 
in home decoration offered free. This portfolio will be sent 
to anyone who desires to decorate or redecorate a room or 
an entire house. There is no string tied to it, but bear in 
mind that you cannot get the results as shown in this 
portfolio unless you use Sherwin-Williams’ products. 


Stencil Book 


Stenciling is an inexpensive and simple method of decorating 
flat walls, curtains, draperies and hangings. Our stencil book 
shows hundreds of stencil designs like this here, at small cost, and tells you how to use them. 


Sherwin-Williams 

Paints&Varnishes 



Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., Decorative Dept., 603 Canal Road, N.W., Cleveland , Ohio 
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Pj (] ENGRAVED CARDS OF YOUR NAME $ 1 (](] 

IN CORRECT SCRIPT, COPPER PLATE * 

THE QUALITY MUST PLEASE YOU OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 

Sample Cards or Wedding Invitations Upon Request 

ItatIoners HOSKINS PHILA. 

918 CHESTNUT ST. 


OH! YOU FISHERMAN! 

When you send a postal 
for this absolutely free book 

set your expectation up to the very limit—you*ll not 
be disappointed. The fact that an edition of several 
thousand was completely exhausted last year, and that 
many fishermen were disappointed in not getting it is 
pretty good evidence that the book made a great big 
hit. This year we are going to print enough to go 
around but—we warn you who never before have 
gone fishing that you’ll want to go after you have read 
these “Six Little Fishing Classics.” No strings to this 
offer—simply write vour name and address on a postal 
and we’ll send the book to you as quick as the mail 
will let us. Drop us a line—we’ll bite. 

A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO. 

16 Prospect St^ Newark N. J. 


STILLMAN’S DRESSER TRUNK 

Easy to get at everything without dis. 
turbinganything. Nofatiguein packing 
and unpacking. Eight, strong, roomy 
drawers. Holds as much and costs no 
more than a good box trunk. Hand Riv¬ 
eted ; strongest trunk made. In small 
room servesaschiffonier.C.O.D. privilege 
of examination. 2c. stamp for Catalog. 

F. A. STALLMAN, 53 E Spring SL. Columbus, 0. 


Standard Tire 


THE STANDARD TIRE 

AS WELL AS THE PIONEER TIRE 

(As To Both Casings and Tubes) 

Simply because, year after year, they have given the motor¬ 
ist, and to a degree approached by not one other tire, the 
two things chiefly wanted—the most mileage—the lowest 
upkeep cost. 

Diamond demountable rim and tire literature on request. 

The Diamond Rubber Co.. Akron. O. 





SAFEST AND FASTEST OF PLEASURE BOATS 


Mullins Boats are safer and faster than any wooden boats. Built 
of steel plates, with air chambers like a life boat. Hulls glide through 
water easily; can’t warp, crack, split, dry out or waterlog. Require no 
caulking. 7 models, 16 to 26 feet, 3 to 40 h. p. All have non-backfiring 
two-cycle engine, silent underwater exhaust, one-man control, outside 
gasoline intake, improved carburetor and reversing device, and many 
other exclusive improvements. Big output insures Prompt Deliveries. 

OiMi* Cafaintt before ordering. Describes all 
launches, also full .line of Row 
Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boats, Engines and Accessories. 

THE W. H. MULLINS CO. 
lOI Frank/in Street SALEM , OHIO 
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Four Sufficient Reasons for 
Buying a Haynes 

1. The Haynes at $2,000 looks “too good to be true.” 
Nothing like it has ever been offered before. Cars with 
practically no reputation cost as much. 

2. The best way to prove its value is to compare it, point 
for point, with cars selling for $2,500, $3,000, $3,500, 
or even more. Judge for yourself 

$2,000-WITH FULL EQUIPMENT 

3. Take the advice of other manufacturers and investigate 
everything they have to offer. Haynes cars at $2,000 
are more than equal to any comparison. 

4. Don’t buy it merely because it is made by America’s 
pioneer automobile manufacturers. Buy it because there 
is nothing to compare with it at $2,000. ' 

Roadster, Demi-Tonneau or Touring type—all at the same 
price. 

Let us send you the Haynes book and tell you where you 
can get a demonstration. 

HAYNES AUTOMOBILE CO. 

H 128 Main Street Kokomo, Ind. 
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| sh °reham 


minoca 


saxahon 


j SALAMIS 


commas 


OAKLEY 


2felN. 


2%1N. 


'T'HE collars that make all 
* tie-tieing troubles a dim 
memory of the past— 


COLLARS 

—the collars with the little back-button-shield 
that lets your tie slide freely back and forth. 

ALL THE NEW STYLES 

15c, 2 for 25c; in Canada 20c, 3 for 50c. 

You’ll find that SLIDE WELL COLLARS 
not only save you tremendous annoyance, but 
are better made, better finished, better looking in 
every way than the collars you ve beenweanng. 

If your dealer (ask him first) has not yet put 
SLIDEWELLS on sale, you can order direct 
from us. Send 75c for 6 (in Canada $1.00 
for 6) and state your size and name or names 
you select from the styles below. Or write 
for the SLIDEWELL Style Book and send 
your order from it. 

HALL, HARTWELL 
&C0. 

Troy, N. Y. 

E. H. WALSH & CO. 

Canadian Selling Agents 
Toronto 


■ 


GET THE GENUINE SLIDEWELL—or he disappointed 



( Other sizes at proportionate prices in stock ready 
to ship. Single cylinder engines, 2 to 8 h.p ; 
double cylinders, 8 to 20 h. p.; four cylinders, 
oO n p. Engines start without cranking. No 
cams, no sprockets, only three niovlni 
All engines counterbalanced. No vil 
Special fuel Injector burns gasoline, kerosene, 
coal oil. alcohol, naphtha distillate. Plastic 
used) bronze bearin 6 s ( no cheap babbitt 


Engine only, with¬ 
out Electrical or 
Boat Equipment 


Crankshaft drop forged steel. Bearing surfaces ground- 
Adjustable steel connecting rod. Waterproof Igni¬ 
tion system. For your launch, sailboat, rowboat 
sternwheel boat or railroad track car. 20,000 satis¬ 
fied users. Free catalog and testimonials. Demon¬ 
strating: Agents wanted in every boating 
community. Special wholesale price on first outfit 
sold. Sent on 30 davs’ trial. 

DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
1260 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 



The 1910 STILLWELL BUNGALOW BOOK 

Co^a C | ^Vn?°M^o I n A R?iSc N n?c S A M^ r 

from $500 to $5,000. New 6th edition. Best plans of low-cost houses. Why not 
build n Kunpnlowf Our book shows how—It will save Dollar* when you build 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., 118 Henne BidLOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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UPLEX 


URHAM 


A Safety-Razor? 

Yes Sir! 

A Hoe-Safety? 

No Sir! 

Satisfactory? 

h Ask the man 
m who uses one. 


A real razor with 
all the advantages of a Safety- 
Guard and Interchangeable Blades. 

It doesn’t cut you—nor does it scrape or 
“pull.” It shaves with the Correct Diagonal 
Stroke —that is the 


Complete Silver-plated sets consisting of Razor, 
stropping attachment and 6 double-edge hollow- 
ground blades of finest tempered steel, in hand¬ 
some Leather-covered case, $5.00. In Pig-skin case, 
$6.00. Gold-plated sets in Pig-skin cases, $7.50. 

Outfits (Silver-plated) as above in Kits of Pigskin, shown at left, 
and in Red, Blue, Green, Purple or Black Morocco, $5.00. 

The “Hold-All,” the most compact shaving outfit ever devised, 
consisting of Razor outfit, shaving stick, and collapsible rubber- 
set brush of finest badger, in Pigskin, and Red or Green 
Morocco cases, $8.00. Extra blades, 6 for 50 cents. 

Highly ornamental for the dressing table—most convenient for 
the traveling bag. 

Illustrated Booklet on request 
DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 

Ill Fifth Avenue 
New York _ 

Free 
Triad Offer 

We will send complete? 
outfit (except the Hold-All) 
to any address, upon receipt of price. 
If not entirely satisfactory return 
within 30 days and we will refund 
your money. 
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How We Select Our 6% 
Reclamation Bonds 


Our experience with Reclamation bonds covers 16 
years. During that time we have bought and sold 78 
separate issues of Drainage and Irrigation bonds. All 
have been secured by first liens on good farm land, and 
no investor has lost a dollar through default in interest 
or principal. 

We are the largest purchasers of Reclamation bonds, 
and thousands of bond buyers place confidence in our 
selections. As a result we are constantly offered the 
pick of many projects. Thus we are able to select 
for our customers the cream of these securities. 

Our Competent Staff 

We employ in our investigations engineers and at¬ 
torneys of national repute, and of wide experience in 
reclamation projects. Certified copies of their reports 
and opinions are supplied to our customers. 

The Vice-President of our Company almost con¬ 
stantly travels in sections where land is reclaimed. 
Thus we keep in close touch with the best under¬ 
takings. * 

We buy no issue of Reclamation bonds until all offi¬ 
cers of our Company, and all engineers and attorneys 
employed in the matter, unanimously agree on the 
safety of the bonds in question. 

The Exact Data 

In irrigation projects water supply is now determined 
by Government records covering a number of years. 
Government surveys show the area drained by the 
streams in question. Government records tell the 
minimum rainfall. 

When fertility is in question, soils are easily analyzed. 
We may know their constituents, and the size and kind 
of crops they will raise. 

Naturally, men don’t reclaim land that isn’t remark¬ 
ably fertile. These lands on the average are the most 
productive farm lands in America. And the question 


of crop failure is practically eliminated by the control 
of water supply. 

There are few undertakings where the security of 
a lien can be more exactly determined than in rec¬ 
lamation projects rightly investigated. The Gov¬ 
ernment itself is spending many millions of dollars 
on such projects, depending solely on the land for 
repayment. 

Farm Lien Security 

Reclamation bonds are secured by first liens on good 
farm land. In irrigation projects the liens are given by 
land owners in payment for water rights. The bonded 
indebtedness rarely exceeds one-fourth the land’s value. 
As the liens are paid off in annual installments the 
security increases each year. 

The bonds are additionally secured by a first mort¬ 
gage on all the property in which the proceeds of the 
bonds are invested. Thus we combine corporate re¬ 
sponsibility and management with farm lien security. 

Some Reclamation bonds are issued by organized 
districts, so the bonds become tax liens. Some are 
“Carey Act” bonds, where the State supervises the 
project. 

All are serial bonds, so the indebtedness is rapidly 
reduced. One may get these bonds maturing all the 
way from-one to twenty years. The denominations : re 
$100, $500 and $r,ooo. The interest rate is six per 
cent. 

These bonds have become the most popular bonds 
that we handle. In our estimation it is hard to conceive 
of any more inviting security. 

Ask For Information 

Reclamation bonds combine safety with fair interest 
rate. They appeal to all investors, small and large. 
Please ask us to send you a new book of facts which we 
now have in preparation. Cut out this coupon lest 
you forget. 


SreuSridge tkst 

First National Bank Building, Chicago 

New York Boston San Francisco 

Send me your new book on Reclamation Bonds. 

Na me ___ ' 

City. --—____ State ___946 
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There’s 
Solid 
Comfort 
in a 


Richardson 

Boiler 


Comfort for all the family—in every 
room: plenty of heat evenly distributed and 
always under easy control, no matter what 
the weather. 


Richardson Boilers 


For Steam or Hot Water Heating 

have a patented construction in the vital parts which means a substantial 
saving to the man who pays the bills. 

Seven times more surface exposed to heat, larger steam dome—larger 
fire chamber—improved air circulating grate—all mean economy of fuel 

and water raised to a high temperature in the shortest time. 

.... — ' •- • - ■ • ■ •, 

If you would know why Richardson Boilers give 4 y 2 times more 
heat at less fuel expense than any other, write for our latest 
book —“Truth About HeatingWe send it free on request. 


Richardson $ Rounton Qo. 

ESTABLISHED r * 1837 


NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of Heating Apparatus 
CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
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d)nvinciljlc JtJNI0R 


Operated by centrifugal fans. The only method assuring a 
strong , even, never fluctuating inrush of air 
THE ONLY PERFECT—SILENT MACHINE 

The only efficient air-cleaning machine for the home at a moderate 
price. Simple—one unit—no pump, no gears, no valves—lasts a 
lifetime. May We Demonstrate For You? 

Write for illustrated booklets. Address Dept. F. 

ELECTRIC RENOVATOR MFG. CO., 2124 Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh. Pa. 


I- 

| Send postal and see liow larger and 

Better Fruit, 


Larger and 

Better Vegetables and 
Freedom from Insects 

are secured by using 

Bowker’s 


“Pyrox” 


It kills all leaf-eatiug in¬ 
sects, caterpillars, etc., pre¬ 
vents unsightly blemishes; 
also improves color of apples, 
pears, peaches, etc. It in¬ 
creases yield of potatoes and 
vegetables. Enough to make 
50gals.solution|i.75. Book¬ 
let free. No experiment. 
Introduced 1898. 


BOWKER 


Insecticide Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Also Specialties for Scale Insects, 
etc. Bring all your outdoor "Bug” 
troubles to us. 




mixing 


about the house. Rats will seek 
it, eat it, die outdoors. Easiest, , 
quickest, cleanest way. A 

15c. all druggists, or^ 
Hdirect prepaid. 

The Knt R'mciiit Co. 

54 N. Limestone 
St., Spring- 
field, Ohio 


They die 
outdoors! 


No Spreading— 
piH No Muss— 
No Trouble- 
Just Crumble up a 


Rat Bis-Kit 


The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 

For the Scientific and Effective Treatment of 


CANCER. 

Without Resorting to Surgical Procedure 

The only private institution of magnitude in the United 
States for the exclusive treatment of Cancer and other 
malignant and benign new growths. Conducted by a 
physician of standing. Established thirty-two years. 
For complete, information address 
BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 
North Adams - - - - Massachusetts 
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A woven-wire spring:, however good, can never be 
healthful, because its construction is wrong. It hangs 
like a hammock from rails at either end of the bed. 
sags in the middle—at first temporarily, then 
permanently—and crooks the spine at waist 
and neck; hence the back-ache, sleep disturb¬ 
ance and nerve irritation. Ask your doctor. 

Foster’s IDEAL affords luxurious healthful 


Brass Trade mark 

r "T0EAL ,r t r 

flADr maii RtciT 

Mfo Sv 


rest fora lifetime, because built on scientific, hygienic 
principles. It never sags as each of its 120 double-spiral 
springs acts vertically, and yields in exact proportion to 


the weight put upon it. The bed asa whole con¬ 
forms perfectly to every curve, hence maintains 
the spine in its natural straight line. Made plain 
or upholstered for wood or metal bedsteads. 

Write for Ideal Spring Booklet and name of nearest dealer. 


ON EVERY IDEAL 

FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., Broad Street, Utica, N. Y.; Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Why Ordinary Spring-beds Cause 
Insomnia. Nervonsnps 
and 


//z. 


Aw, 




spine 


Fosters IDEAL Spring never 
sa§s,and keeps the 
spine straight 



Upset? 


Don’t let the pleasant 
flavor mislead you. 

Pape’s Diapepsin is a serious 
remedy for a serious purpose. It 
is carefully compounded to relieve 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Gases, 
Sourness and all Stomach Distress, 
and it really does —quickly, too. 

Large case at druggists 50c. 



will put you 
on your feet 
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BEAUTIES OF SPRING 

are the women, everywhere, whose 
skin is smooth and velvety, un¬ 
marred by the lines of time or by 
exposure to wind and Sun. They 
are the Users Of LablaHie. Their 
complexions rival In delicacy of 
coloring the fragrant biossom 
of the peach. 

Refuse Substitutes. They-may be 
dangerous. Flesh, White, Pink, 
or Cream, 50c. a box, of druggists 
or by mail. 

Scud 10c. for sample box. 

PEN. LEVI CO. 

French Perfumers, 

Dept. 19. 125 Kingston Si.. Boston, 


CWHE Light- 

ill gathering 
power(great 
speed) and perfect op x 
tical corrections ofthe 

B ausdijpmb^is s 

'Jessar Jens 

are those cardinal 
qualities which insure 
uniformly successful 
results in every field 
yrncfrriphy. 


man Mixture Tobacco. ItsVar delicious, aro-ife' 
matic,natural flavor makes it a universal favorite 
Absolutely pure—“Without a bite or a regret.' 


SMOKING 9 . TOBACCO 

n. l%oz. 40c; 3 y 3 oz. 75c; y 2 lb. SI.05; 1 lb. $3.30 at 
dealer’s or prepaid by us. 

SPECIAL OFFER—75c can of Spilman Mixture 
and 50c French Briar Pipe mailed for $1.00. 

Write for Free Booklet “How to Smoke a 
Pipe” & name of our dealer nearest you. 

E. HOFFMAN COMPANY, Mfrs., 

189 Madison Street, Chicago 


irom the nnest Soutn African genuine diamond. Both nave 
blue-white fire, dazzling brilliancy, rainbow flashes of color, and perfect cut. 
Mexican Diamonds guaranteed permanently brilliant. To prove our claims \\e 
will send for free examination, by express, C. O. D. the rings shown above at 
Special Introductory Prices. No. 2500 Ladies’ Tiffany Ring, % carat Mexican 
Diamond, $4.98—No. 2501, same, but 1 carat, $7.76—No. 2550 Gent’s Round 
Belcher Ring. V 2 carat, $6 94—No. 2551, same, but 1 carat, $11.36. All rings 
are solid gold. State size and we will forward ring immediately with guar¬ 
antee. 10 per cent discount, if cash accompanies order. If not satisfactory, re¬ 
turn in 3 days for refund. Write today for Free Illustrated Catalogue. 
Mexican Diamond Imp. Co. Dept. DF 4, Las Cruces. New Mex. 

Exclusive Controllers of the Mexican Diamond. 


CLEAR 
THE 

COMPLEXION 

PURIFY 
THE 
BREATH 

WHITEN 
THE 
TEETH 

Established 30 years, 
our name guarantees 
quality. Don t accept 
the carelessly pre¬ 
pared substitute. 

lO, 25 AND 50 CENTS 

If not found at Druggist's, sent by mail on receipt of price. 

MFG. CO.. 1182 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn. N. 


Set of sample prints showing scope of 
the TESSAR LENS on receipt of 
ten cents. Descriptive literature at 
photo dealers or direct from us. 

Our Name on a Lens, Micro¬ 
scope, Field Glass, Engineering 
or otter Scientific Apparatus 
is our Guarantee. 

Bausch & lomb Optical (5 

*IW YORK WASHINGTON CHICACO SAN rRANCISCO 

LONDON ROCHESTER,. N.Y. ^ankfort 
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^ 2,000,000 times 
y we have proven 

the absolute superiority of the A 

Ever-Ready 

Astonishing results even when higher bj 
priced outfits failed to satisfy the 
self-shaver, are attributed to the wfafrS* 
greatness of the Ever-Ready blade. nJ 
12 of them — each guaranteed — are 


in every dollar outfit, together with 
a patented “lather-catching” safety 


frame, ebonoid handle, folding blade 
stropper — all compactly arranged in 
a clever button-lock case. 


Extra Blades, 10 for 50c. 1 

Each blade protected and separately wrapped in dust 
proof, rust proof, edge proof package. 


Most all hardware, drug and general stores will sell ^ 
you the Ever-Ready Safety Razor. 

If you do not get the Ever-Ready get busy and send to us direct. 

AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO., Inc., 320 Broadway, New York City 

IntbhnationA lj Distributing Co., 69l St. Catherine St., Montreal, Can. 


Make Toil Easier 


There is some work in your office that can be done better, 
easier, faster and more economically on the Elliott-Fisher 
Standard Writing-Adding Machine than it can be done any 
other way. The Elliott-Fisher writes, adds, subtracts, manifolds and tabulates; it does at machine speed 
in one operation what must be done otherwise in many, and automatically proves its work as it goes along. 

Think it over again—writes, adds, manifolds and tabulates at one operation—subtracts too at machine speed and mechanically 
proves its own work as it goes along. There’s some of that kind of work to do in your office work for the Elliott-Fisher. It s perfectly 
natural for you, if you don’t know the Elliott-Fisher. to think It s all right for some classes of business but it won t fit my work.” 
One large concern used to think the same way and made seven distinct entries in connection with every order now it uses the Elliott- 
Fisher and writes all these seven entries at one operation. Thousands more once said It won t do for us, but now they use and praise 
the Elliott-Fisher. Another concern wrote us the other day. “ We have in our office two of your eleven-inch machines on which two 
operators handle our work. In case of absence of either of these operators, and we have to resort to pen and ink, it takes three clerks 
to do the same amount of work done by one operator on your machine and half the time of another clerk to add what your machine adds 
automatically." ft makes no difference what business you are in. there are concerns in that line that use the Elliott-Fisher for hand¬ 
ling work just like yours. It can’t possibly do you any harm to learn what we know when we make no charge for the information. 

Write for catalogue. Thousands of good business concerns now “make toil 

easier ’’ with Elliott-Fisher , why not join the multitude? 


ELLIOTT-FISHER COMPANY, 421 Cedar Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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“POMPEIIAN” BRONZE 


The Permanent Screen Wire Cloth 



• TRADE MARK • 

Window screens filled with this material will last a lifetime without painting 
or repairs. Made of an alloy containing over 90 °/o pure copper—it is 
Weather-Proof, Climate-Proof, Rust-Proof and Wear-Proof. 


The color of POMPEIIAN BRONZE is permanent. It is peculiar to the material— 
not a coating. The value of this material for use in Sea Shore and Lake Side 
Cottages cannot be over-estimated. If you are going to build, or re-screen, specify 


POMPEIIAN BRONZE 


Ask your dealer for POMPEIIAN BRONZE. Specify and insist on it for all the screens you order. 

All sizes of mesh, all weights. Most hardware dealers have it. If yours hasn’t, don’t take any 
other. Write our nearest branch. We’ll supply you direct and guarantee a satisfactory purchase. 

CLINTON WIRE CLOTH COMPANY, - Factory, CLINTON, MASS. 

BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 




You Can’t be fooled on 


Study 

Table, 

$17 


C0HE-p«CKT 


You can’t be fooled 
on “Come-packt” 
.Sectional Furniture 
for it comes un¬ 
stained and the fin¬ 
ished sections are ready 
to put together. You see 
just what you get 
—and you get 
Quarter - sawed 
geuuineWhite 
Oak every time. 
A few minutes 
only needed to 
fallen and apply 
whatever stain 
you seledt—your 
choice of seven 
finishes free. 


One Hundred other splendid 
pieces ($3 up) all Quarter sawei 
White Oak—rich in beautiful flake 


and You Save over Half 

You save over one half be¬ 
cause we manufacture and 
ship direct to you at lower 
prices than dealers pas'. Why 
pay middlemen’s profits, 






Serving 



Table, 



$7.50 



store rents, clerks’ wages, etc., as 
well as high freights 
and 

all add to 

not the value of store 
furniture. 

Try our way ON C& 

—that’s the proof. 

“Your money back 
if you say so.” 

Beautiful catalog fre e. 


COME=PACKT FURNITURE CO., 405 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


For ashes or garbage £ 

Stands hard knocks. Fire and rust proof. Looks 
neat. Will not leak. Clean and sanitary. 

Here are the reasons why. 

One piece lid—fitting over outside edge— no rain 

gets in—no odors get out. 

Heavy steel bands—riveted, not soldered. 

Two inch corrugations—greatest strength. 

One-piece body—no wooden strips—no brace*. 

One-piece bottom-resting on rim-tested to hold water. 

W m f> corrugated galvanized steel cans and pails are" 
C made in three sizes each. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, we will, direct. 

Cornice Co., Dept. 4, 2118-24 Winchell Ave., Cincinnati, 0 

LOOK FOR THE YEILOHT LABEL 



ro> 


So 
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You can have these important features without e: 

Investigate the modern way of constructing walls. 

Climax Wood Mortar 

is one of our quality brands of hard Gypsum Plaster. 

Use Climax Wood Mortar over Sackett Plaster Board instead 
of the old fashioned lime plaster over lath, and you will have a 
wall of great strength—fire retarding, sound deadening, fuel saving 
and a perfect and safe surface for decoration. 


It is almost criminal to continue the fire-trap construction of 
lime plaster over wood lath when modern methods offer some¬ 
thing vastly better at practically the same cost. 

Let Us Tell You More About This 

Our booklet gives clearly and concisely the truth about plaster¬ 
ing walls, a subject few laymen understand. Your name and address 
brings you a copy free. 

Grand Rapids Plaster Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Climax Wood Mortar Makers of Hercules Wall Plaster 

Superior Wood Fibre Plaster Gypsum Wall Plaster 

Sales Agents for Sackett Plaster Board 

For Sale by all dealers in Builder’s Supplies . 
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2 HEIGHTS 
Haller/, in. 
Comet , iox 


T he Lino cord Endless Eyelet Buttonholes 


‘Popular 

Styles in 

SILVER 

Brand 
Collars — 


The Newest 
is the 


Collars Quarter Sizes. 


Tbe Style can be copied , but not the Buttonholes. 

These buttonholes are 
easy-to-button and unbutton 
and — they don't tear out 
They make permanent the original fit, style, 
set and size of your collars. They save 
temper, and finger nails. They are exclu¬ 
sive in Silver Brand Collars. 



SEND FOR “WHAT’S WHAT.” 

A booklet that embodies the dicta of the foremost 
fashion authorities with reference to every item of 
men’s apparel. Tells what to wear and what not 
to. Fully illustrated. Yours for the asking. 

GEO. P. IDE & CO., 492 River Street, 

TROY, NEW YORK. 




W E have asked you to “think 
right” about a piano, that is, in 
a general way. Now about price. 
Estey pianos, as far as we know, are 
the only ones on which the net cash 
selling prices are fixed at the fac¬ 
tory. Look for the tag when you buy 
an Estey Piano. It tells you what the 
dealer should charge you. It is placed 
on every piano before it leaves the 
factory. It is your protection. We 
have prepared two leaflets on this 
question of price. They give you facts 
that will surprise and interest you. 
You must have this information before 
you can buy a piano right. Ask for 
“Price Talks” A and E. 

ESTEY PIANO CO. 

New York City. 


MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 

TOILET POWDER 



Superior to all other powders in soft¬ 
ness, smoothness and delicacy. Pro¬ 
tects the skin from wind and sun. 
Prevents chafing and skin 
irritations. The most 
comforting and heal¬ 
ing of all toilet 
powders. 


Mennen’s 
Borated 
Talcum Toilet 
Powder is as ne¬ 


cessary for Mother’s 



It contains no starch, rice powder or 
other irritants found in ordinary toilet 
powders. Dealers make a larger profit 
by selling substitutes. Insist on Mennen s. 

Sample Box for 2c Stamp 
Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 
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€>he Smartest Shapes for 
Spring and Summer 

'T'HE preferred shapes for the present season still show the flat and medium-flat set 
* brims. In soft hats the style differences are rather more in evidence. 

Good form and good taste dictate the avoidance of extremes, in hats as in clothes. 
Individuality is of course desirable, and it is this attribute, combined with style, quality, 
superior workmanship, finish and fit, that has placed Hawes, von Gal Hats first in the 
favor of smartly dressed men. 

Your choice for Spring may be either a derby or a soft hat, but whatever your prefer¬ 
ence, you cannot err in buying a Hawes, von Gal Hat. Moreover, satisfaction is 
guaranteed by your dealer—and we stand back of him. 

See the new shapes for Spring and Summer. Prices, $3, $4 and $5. 

We are Makers of the Celebrated S3 Hat 

If not at your dealer* s, write for our new Spring and Summer Style Booh A . We will 
fill your order direct from the factory if you will indicate style wanted and give your hat 
Size, your height» weight and waist measure . Add 25 cents to cover cost of postage* 

Hawes.Yoitfal 

Factories: AA INCORPORATED* Wholesale Offices: 

DANBURY, Connecticut 1178 Broadway, New York Chicago Boston 
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“Decided to trade in your old piano for a player ? 

“Well you*re sensible—surprising how many are doing it. 
“Players are selling like hot cakes but a good many buyers 
will be disappointed getting these cheap combination players. 

“I won't sell ’em. I want my trade to get dollar for 
dollar value and they can’t when they buy on a price basis. 


“Now here'$ a player that is better than anything I can 
say for it. The 



Player and piano are made for one another in the same 
factory. Just look at this mechanism—See these individual 
pneumatics—one for every note. In any other player if 
lint wears off the rolls and gets into the pneumatics it may 
take days of an expert’s time and cost dollars of your 
money to locate the obstruction. See how different on this 
player. If any pneumatic did not speak 1 could tell instantly 
which it was. 1 pull it out, blow in it, replace it and in two 
minutes the trouble is remedied at no expense—impossible on 
any other player. 

“Next note that this pneumatic system is not crammed 
into the small space above the keyboard as in cheap players 
but is placed in the one correct position for good results— 
close to the bellows. 

“These individual pneumatics cost three times as much 
as the ordinary—require three times the labor and material 
to build. These metal tubes likewise cost three times as 
much as rubber—examples of how vastly superior the Krell 
Auto Grand is. 

“ No other player ha* the individual Pneumatics—no other has the 
Accessible Bellows at back, die Human Touch Striking Principle, the 
Extra Storage Reservoir to aid expression — twenty other advantages 
equally important and a hundred hardly less so. 

“ The. piano is just like the player—built for worth—not to come 
within a price limit. 

“ You can’t go wrong on this player, especially as the 5 year guar¬ 
antee of the makers backs up all it* demonstrated advantages.*’ 

Krell Auto-Grand Piano Co. 

Dept. 73, Connersville, Indiana 

Makers of the Celebrated Albert Krell Pianoe 

There are 12 Talks—an education in player buying. They will be 
sent complete and neatly bound, free on receipt of your name and address. 



L- - . . ' I 

SEE ALASKA 


No cruise equals in scenic interest that 
along the shores of Alaska. But to know 
this wonderful Northland and appreciate its 

INEXPRESSIBLE SCENIC GRANDEUR 

its ideal summer climate and nightless days, you 
mu9t see the land beyond the shores. 

At Skaguay, end of the North-hound voyage, 
you have the only opportunity of seeing the interior 
in absolute comfort by rail and connecting steamers. 

Write for our descriptive booklets and information 
regarding special round trip rates, etc,, before you 
decide on your steamer reservations. 

Herman Weig, Gen’I Agt. Traffic Department 
White Pass & Yukon Route White Pass & Yukon Route 
136 Washington St., Chicago Vancouver, B. C. 


WHITE PASS & YUKON ROUTE 


Are You Interested in a Home? 

If so, let us present you with a copy of 

“18 CRAFTSMAN HOUSES” 



Giving exteriors and floor plans of 18 Craftsman houses costing to build from 
f3,500 to 59,000; also 

“THE CRAFTSMAN HOUSE” 


an interesting 32-page booklet. 

These books are both beautifully printed in sepia, double-tone ink on 
tinted paper, and will be sent postpaid to any address to interest you in the 
Craftsman Idea in general, and our Special Offer in particular. 

The Craftsman Idea means better homes at a lower cost. Craftsman 
houses are homes in which money usually spent for useless partitions ana 
ornaments has been applied to more substantial construction, hardwood in¬ 
teriors, built-in features and other things that make for more permanent 
satisfaction. 

Such homes arc the reward of intelligent thinking on the subject. Most 
people are willing to do the thinking, but don’t know how to go about it. 
This is made simple by reading THE CRAFTSMAN Magazine and 
“CRAFTSMAN HOMES.” . „ . 

To introduce them to a wider public, we are making the following 
Limited Special Offer. 


The Craftsman for a year. 
“ Craftsman Homes,” - • 

Any one of 90 House Plan, 


$3.00) All for 

2 00 5 $3.75 


GUSTAV STICKLEY, 

Room 122, 41 W. 34th St. 


The Craft*man 
New York 
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You may be easily de¬ 
ceived in the form , but 
never in the substance of 


Wilbvr’s 

CHOCOLATE Sjjt 

Bvds % 

. TRADK MARK 

There is skill enough anywhere to mould Beg. iu u. s. rn. oa 
chocolate to look like Wilburs Chocolate Buds; 
but no other manufacturer has matched the taste 
that can never be forgotten. 

At dealer's—or we will send a pound box prepaid^ for $1.00, 
or a quarter pound box for 30c and your dealer's address. 

H. O. WILBUR & SONS, Inc., 231 N. 3rd St, Philadelphia. 

There are as many grades of cocoa as of coffee. Each one will 
suit somebody. You should use nothing but the best WILBUR S. 


Every genuine Chocolate Bud has the 
name WILBUR stamped on its base. 


Mend that leaky kettle with 

CjEMENTIUI 


Solder won’t stand fire— 
Caementium will. Never be without it. v 
^ It will save you many dollars. Mends 
<t 4f urniture > china, glass, leaky pipes, marble,11 

5UC\K3 \ # etc., to stay mended. A powerful 
everything mineral paste—resists heat, mois- k 
but is \ ture, climate, and chemicals. 

25 cts. at Hardware, Drug and Department Store#, 

B 'V * . Grocers, Stationers, etc. Write for free booklet—! 

StlC Ky “Little Tragedies from Everyday 1416.’' 

^ K V CAEMENTIUM SALES CO., 

NlW VoKK. .'vie fur U.;.A < niCAOO 

, I'M BoyUton SL, Boston. Ham. 


PH0T0GRAP 

1 1 SAVE 30 PER CENT 


HERS 


Every Photographer, the novice, amateur, professional, 
can save 30 per c£nt. on something indispensable. YOU 
WILL HAVE TO HAVE IT SOONER OR 
LATER. This valuable tip will be given by us to get 
you acquainted with the best photographic magazine. 
Your name and address will bring to you sample copy 
and the full information. 

AMERJC&N 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

1323 Beacon Bldg., Boston, Mass. 




T HIS mark on the back of suit¬ 
ings is the custom-tailored 
man’s safeguard against 
inferior cloths—his guarantee of 
long wear and distinctibeness. 

It means constant satisfaction to the wearer. 


^TANDISH 
'Ha/ORSTEDS 

vv PLYMOUTH 


For 


your own protection you should select your patterns from our exclusive, 
correct lines of worsteds, serges and cheviots for business and formal wear. 

Our little booklet, “Standish Worsteds, Plymouth,” tells how to shun 
inferior cloth. You should write for it, giving your tailor's name and address. 
THE STAND1SH WORSTED CO., Plymouth, Mass. 


The 

Trade Mark 
on 

the Cloth 
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Make it new. That’s the idea. If the inside 
of your refrigerator begins to show blisters or 

spots—or if it is zinc and you want it white—all you need is a 
good brush and a can of Acme Quality Bathtub Enamel 
(Neal's). It makes a hard, durable, snowy surface that is im¬ 
pervious to hot or cold water or moisture in any form. Dirt or 
germs can’t cling to it. Cleaning is easy. 

The same enamel will make your bathtub white and lustrous. 
It should be used also on washstand, sinks, bathroom wood¬ 
work and other surfaces exposed to steam and moisture. 

Whatever surface you want to finish, remember there’s an 

ACME QUALITY 

kind to fit that particular purpose. Stains, varnishes, enam¬ 
els and a variety of other finishes for floors, walls, inside 
woodwork and furniture of each room. Special paint for 
floors and woodwork of porches. Special enamels for 
window screens and porch furniture. Right paints and 
finishes for cycles, carriages and autos. 

Tell your dealer just what surface you want to cover and 
ask him for the Acme Quality Finishes you’ll need. Be 
sure to write to us for free copy of the 


Acme Quality Guide Book 

which shows colors and tells which finish 
to use and how it should be applied in every 
case. It’s a real text book of painting, a 
valuable thing to have on hand. 

ACME WHITE LEAD & COLOR WORKS 
Dept. D, Detroit, Mich. 
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3 Heights 


“Field Club ” 

The original and un¬ 
surpassed close fitting 
Fold Collar with the 
well - known Corliss- 
Coon wearing 
qualities. 


Write for our Style Book. 

The Best Furnisher in your city probably sells 
Corliss-Coon Collars. If not, send us his name 
with style and size desired and we will see that 
you are supplied. 

Corliss, Coon & Co.3 Dept, a Troy, N.Y. 



Equip your home 
with the beautiful 
Lindsay Light free! 

That’s what thousands of people are doing 
under our liberal offer to users of the 
marvelous Lindsay Tungsten Gas Mantle. 
And in doing it they are learning for the 
first time what real gas mantle satisfaction 
is, for the 

Lindsay Tungsten 

Gas Mantle 

is the sensation of the gaslight world. 
Woven of a specially tough fiber, specially treat¬ 
ed, the Lindsay Tungsten will long outlast any 
ordinary mantle. And it gives a light that, while 
stronger, is yet pleasanter to the eye than any 
other. 

We also make gas mantles to retail at fifteen, 
twenty and twenty-five cents; and they’re the 
best mantles that skill and experience can 
produce at the price. But we say to you frankly 
that the Lindsay Tungsten Gas Mantle at thirty 
cents is the cheapest mantle made—and your 
own test will prove it. 

We want to bring the Lindsay Tungsten Gas 
Mantle into universal use as soon as possible. 

So. for the caps from twelve Lindsay Tungsten 
Mantle boxes, and ten cents to cover packing 
and expressing, we will Rend free one of the 
beautiful Lindsay Lights illustrated. It is the 
famous Lindsav No. 5 Light—a beautiful crea¬ 
tion of polished brass, with richly etched globe, 
and complete with Lindsay Tungsten Mantle. 

Start saving the lids today or better still, get a 
dozen mantles from any dealer and send for 
your first Lindsay Light at once. 

Lindsay Gas Mantles fit any burner and are for 
sale by all good dealers. 

Lindsay Light Company 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 

Don’t fail to look for the name Lindsay and the lav¬ 
ender-colored mantle, or you may be misled i>y an 
imitation. Whenever you buy gas lights or gas mantles 
look for Lindsay's name. <9) 
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A Curious Fabric 


awaits the eye of the man who will say to his dealer: “Show me Cooper’s 
* Spring Needle Underwear. A fabric which expands under pressure like an 
elastic band, yet retains its wonderful elasticity indefinitely. A fabric made on 
machines patented in nine countries and manufactured only by ourselves. 


COOPER’S 

REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 

SPRING NEEDLE-KNIT UNDERWEAR 

for men is the ideal next-to-the-skin fabric for Spring and Summer wear. 
Light, elastic, handsome and durable. Exclusive and full of character, 
the genuine Cooper’s is in a class by itself. Don’t be misled 
by imitations. Get the genuine. See that it is made in 
Bennington, Vermont 


Sole infers, of a new “Guuzrlb” Fabric for Women—Tell 
your wife to write for booklet and sample. 


Try a Suit of Cooper’s Silk Lisle for Spring 

Made in Union and Two-Piece Suits in all the 
various sizes and in most all popular weights 
and colors. 


Write us for booklet and liberal samples of the won¬ 
derful “ Spring Needle " fabric. 


COOPER MFG. CO. 

Bennington, Vermont. 


I 



AiMoiJimsitfc 

WINDSHIELD 

The handsome, simple, reliable, 
perfect Windshield. Protected by 
basic patents and built with quality 
in every part of it. 


Up in a jiffy; down in a jiffy. No dust; no rain; no rattle it cant 
rattle; no wind; no goggles. Made in every style anybody wants. 


f STANDARD1 
[ EQUIPMENT I 


Buy automobile acces¬ 
sories where you see 
this sigrn. It protects 
you against the shoddy 
substituter and the shod¬ 
dy service price cutter. 


( 1 ) Friction Type, with the glass adjustable at any angle. This type is made in Clear 
Vision style, (shown in picture) without any cross-bar in the middle, and in the Rain 
Vision style which keeps out the weather and allows the driver a clear view of the road. 

(2) Spring Type (shown in picture) goes all the way up or down in an instant. 

( 3 ) Spring Type with Friction Attachment, especially designed to prevent slamming. 

At your dealer's. $25 to $50 according to sisse. Write for booklet. 

UNITED MANUFACTURERS Broadway and 76th St New York 

We fill mail orders only when you mention your dealer's name 
so we can adjust the matter with him. 
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A 1 


# % 1 

# % 

.W . ' ' - IsACOMl «* C ‘ . ty, 

WashuaaY.H’-* 


Drink it 
in the morning, 
at midday and at night. 
All day, all.times, 
always drink 

The Table Water preferr edby all for 
its refreshing and healthful qualities. 

The choice of all who select only the best 

The sparkling (effervescent) in the usual three sizes. 
The still (plain) in half-gallon bottles. 


LONDONDERRY 
LITHIA SPRING WATER CO., 
Nashua, N. H. 


14 ft. Launch Co “feK'£ 1 " S 94L° 


16, 18, 20, 23, 27, 28 and 35 footers at proportionate prices. 

including Family Launches, Speed Boats, Auto Boats and Bunting Cabin Cruisers 
of the latest design Sixty-four different models in all sizes ready to ship, equipped 
with the simplest motors made; start without cranking; ten-year-old child can run 
them. Boats and engines fully guaranteed. Let us send you testimonials from some 
our 12,500 satisfied owners. We are the world’s largest power boat manufacturers. 
Our free consultation department can give you valuable, money-saving information. 
Write today for Free Illustrated Catalog and Demonstrating Agents’ Proposition, (32) 
DETROIT BOAT CO., 1117 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICH* 




We will ship you a 

"RANGER” BICYCLE 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL.. 

prepaid, to any place in the United States without a cent deposit tn advance, and allow ten days free 
trial from the day you receive it. If it doe9 not suit you in every way and is not all or more than we 
claim for it and a better bicycle than you can get airy where else regardless of price, or if for any 
reason whatever you do not wish to keep it, ship it back to us at our expense for freight ana 
you will not be out one cent. 

LOW FACTORY PRICES Wesell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory to rider at 

— ,T 1 hu ■ v i rmwusj lower prices than any other house. We save you |io to $25 middle¬ 
men’s profit on every bicycle. Highest grade models with Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Roller 
chains, pedals, etc., at prices no higher than cheap mail order bicycles; also reliable medium 
grade models at unheard of low prices. 

RinPR AftFIITC iAfAIITCn ia each town and district to ride and exhibit a sample 1910 “Ranker" Bicycle 
■■***"“ MUtll I O If HU I kll furnished by us. You will be astonished at the wonder fully low Prices 
and the liberal propositions and special offer we will give on the first 19x0 sample going to your town. Write at once 
for our special offer. DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive our catalogue 
and learn our low prices and liberal terms, BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles under your own nameplate 
at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. SECONDHAND BICYCLES— a limited number taken in trade by 
storcs w ‘Hke closed out at once, at $3 to $8 each. Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 

T DEC DAACTED DRAIfC rear wheels,inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs and everything in the bicycle 

11 1 I kll DllMIVk line at half usual prices. DO NOT WAIT, but write today for our Large Cata* 
tiiV-I ° eauniullv illu strated and c ontaining a great fund of interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. 

iY^w. MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. M 32 , CHICAGO, ILL. 


WHEN BUYING A BOAT 

Be sure you are getting a boat and motor that you can depend upon. We are 
ottering this year some exceptional bargains in motor boats. They are re- 
Itable and will always "Bring You Home." Our line is very complete and 
includes a great variety of sizes and types of watercraft. It is better to buy 
one of our boats than to wish you had Send fo _ Motor Boat and Cruiser 
Catalog No. 7, or Row Boat and^Canoe Catalog No. 6. 

RACINE BOAT COMPANY, 1600 Racine St., Racine, Wis. 
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of the Bald-win Locomotive 
Works, Philadelphia . 


Mr. /F. Z. Austin , Tw- 
Pres. and Chief Engineer 


This Noted Engineer, 


Mr. Austin, Vice-Pres¬ 
ident and Chief Engineer 
of the Baldwin Locomo¬ 
tive Works, Philadelphia, 
a mechanical engineer of 
national reputation, says : 

“Having been a design¬ 
er of machinery for over 
thirty-seven years, I can 
appreciate the AutoStrop 
Safety Razor as being the 
perfection of simplicity. 
When I first saw one I 
immediately fell in love 
with it, as I recognized 
the unmistakable evidence 
of careful original thought. 

“ It is so handy, reliable 
and delightful to use that I 
do not see how anyone can 
enjoy shaving without it. ” 

Try It Free 

(Dealers Read This, Too) 

No dealer can lose any¬ 
thing by selling AutoStrop 
Safety Razors on 30 days' 
free trial, for if he should 
have any razor returned, 
we exchange it or refund 
him his cost. 

Therefore, don’t be timid 
about asking a dealer to 


sell you an AutoStrop Safety Razor on trial. 
He’s glad to do it. It's profit in his cash 
register. Men who “do things’’act—act 
quick. No delay. No procrastination. No 
“to-morrow ** for theirs. 

Don’t wait to call on your dealer. 'Phone 



or write him to send an AutoStrop Safety 
Razor on trial. And ’phone or write now. 

The AutoStrop Safety Razor consists of 
one self-stropping razor, heavily silver plated, 
12 fine blades and horsehide strop in small 
handsome case. Price #5.00, which is your 


total shaving expense for 
years, as one blade often 
lasts six months to one year. 

“ The Slaughter of the 
Innocents 99 

is a book. Whoever wants 
to know what he doesn’t 
know about shaving, 
wants it. 

And whoever wants to 
shave himself as well as 
the head barber can, wants 
it, too. Make no mistake. 
It does teach you this trick. 

And whoever wants to 
laugh much, wants it in 
large lots. For “The 
Slaughter of the Inno¬ 
cents ” is no freight train 
schedule. 

It's free, though it 
should not be. Will you 
put it off and forget it, 
or will you send for it 
now while you have it in 
mind? 

AutoStrop Safety 
Razor Company, 354 
Fifth Ave., New York; 
233 Coristine Bldg., Mon¬ 
treal; 61 New Oxford 
Street, London. 


FAR QUICKER, HANDIER THAN A NO-STROPPING RAZOR 
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“ It Eats 
Up the 
Dirt!” 


Fully pro¬ 
tected by 
patents 


Of Course You Are Going to Get a Vacuum Cleaner—But Why Experiment? 


Every person of intelligence now 
a person of intelligence, know 
out of cleaning. You know 
of cleanliness that people used 
But. as you join the throng 

{ >ioneer in the field of portable 
ed the march of progress. The 
are tested Our mail would 
with one or more of the man y 
Why should YOU go to this 


recognizes that the Vacuum Svstem is the solution of the Housecleaning Problem You, as 
that it is high time you availed yourself of this modern system that takes all the hard work 
that there should be in your home a machine that will give you every day in the week the kind 
to have only after the grand semi-annual ripping up and tearing down. 

of purchasers, why experiment with machines ? The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER was the 
hand and electric power machines. The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER has, from the start, 
IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER is to-day the machine by which all other Vacuum Cleaners 
indicate that, among the purchasers of the IDEAL, are hundreds who first experimented 
Vacuum Cleaning devices that have sprung up in the wake of the IDEAL'S progress, 
trouble and expense ? An imitation of the IDEAL may be better than no Vacuum Cleaner 
at all; but why not get the IDEAL in the first place ? 

How You Can Test the IDEAL Without Risk 

The proof of a machine, of course, is in the using, and we are glad we can enable you 
to test the IDEAL without risk. This is our offer: The price of the IDEAL, completely 
equipped for hand operation (weight 20 lbs.—no skill needed) is S 25 , express prepaid to 
any point east of the Missouri River. Send us your $ 25 , and the machine will be 
shipped to you the same day. Keep the machine for two weeks, then if you are 
not fully satisfied, return it at our expense, and the $25 will be refunded instantly. 

Now, we don't doubt that you are fully convinced of the value of Vacuum Clean 
ing in general, but you can have little idea of all that our IDEAL machine will do lor 
\ you, if you put off your purchase another day. Your standards of cleanliness, the value 
you put on the health of your family, the desire you have to save money, and work in 
your household—all these call to you to take immediate action. Cut this ad. out now 
and send us your $25 this very day. Never will money bring greater returns. 

Electric machines at $55 or $60. Write for Illustrated Booklet. It’s free. 

THE AMERICAN VACUUM CLEANER CO.. Dept. T, Newark, NewJersey 


Non-Binding, 
Pin-proof 

And these are but 
two of the advan¬ 
tages possessed by Cheney 
Silk Cravats. All silk, of 
course. Tubular woven, 
therefore reversible, giving 
twice the wear. 

ENEY 

SILK 

AVATS 

Slide smoothly under close-fold 
collars aud tie easily. Four-in- 
hauds aud bow ties. 

Thirty-two Colors. Price, 50c. 


Always 
look for 
the name 


stamped 
inside the 
neckband. 


If your dealer does not have them, send 
his name and we will supply direct on re¬ 
ceipt of price. Give color and style wanted. 

PONCET & NEESER, 8elling Agents 
58 Greene St , New York 


$19.50') 

BRASS BED 


On Ap¬ 
proval 

Freight 

Prepaid 


BISHOP (GRAND RAPIDS. MICH.) sell this beauti¬ 
ful genuine all-brass ($40.00) Bed, Colonial style, Direct 
to you for $ 19 . 50 , returnable at our expense and your 
money refunded if not found satisfactory and worth 
double our price. Or, we will send the Bed with guaran¬ 
teed springs and Cotton-felt Mattress complete for 
$ 29.50 (worth $60.00). 

It is a full-size double Bed 4 ft. 6 in. wide by 6 ft. 4 in. 
long, with heavy 2 inch continuous Pillars—your choice 
of bright or “satin” finish, both guaranteed for 10 years. 

Bishop’s Book of Correct Styles contains colored 
plates of artistically furnished rooms in “period” and 
modem designs, illustrates and describes over 1,000 
styles of dependable furniture, priced one-third below 
Ordinary retail values. 

Send 25 cents in stamps for the book on approval 
(we credit this amount toward your first purchase). We 
will refund the postage if you do not find it a correct and 
valuable guide to furniture buying. 

We ship on approval and prepay freight to all points 
east of the Mississippi River and north of the Tennessee 
Line, allowing freight that far to points beyond. Write 
to-day. References, any Grand Rapids Bank. 

BISHOP FURNITURE CO.. 17-41 Ionia St. ( Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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'Stagnant Air Like Stagnant Water 

becomes laden with impurities, particularly in closed air-tight 
spaces as in the ordinary ice box. 

The Bohn Syphon Refrigerator 

keeps up a vigorous circulation of air between the provision and 
the ice chambers by which all the impurity-laden moisture is 
condensed on thence and drawn off through the drain. This 
produces a temperature 10 degrees lower than in any other 
refrigerator and insures the perfect preservation of the food. 


WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR CO 


Main Office and Factory, St. Paul, Minn f f 
New York Office and Salesroom, 59 W. 42nd St 
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FIGHTING THE TRAFFIC IN YOUNG GIRLS! 


or WAR ON THE WHITE SLAVE TRADE 
By ERNEST A. BELL 

Secretary of the Illinois Vigilance Association Superintendent of Midnight Missions, Etc . 

Special Chapters by HON. EDWIN W. SIMS, U. S. Dlst. Atty., 
HON. HARRY A. PARKIN, Asst. U. S. Dlst. Atty., Chicago, 
HON. CLIFFORD G. ROE, Asst. States Atty., Ill. WM. ALEX¬ 
ANDER COOTE, Sec’y Nat. Vlg. Ass’n, London. JAMES 
BRONSON REYNOLDS, Nat. Vlg. Com., N. Y. CHARLES N. 
CRITTENTON, Pres. Nat. Florence Crittenton Mission. MRS. 
OPHELIA AMIGH, Supt. Ill. Training School for Girls. MISS 
FLORENCE MABEL DEDRICK, Missionary Moody Church. 
MISS LUCY A. HALL, Deaconess M. E. Church, Chicago. PRIN¬ 
CIPAL D. F. SUTHERLAND, Red Water Inst., Texas. DR. 
WILLIAM T. BELEFIELD. Prof. Rush Med. College, DR. WIN¬ 
FIELD SCOTT HALL, Prof. Northwestern Unlv., MELBOURNE 
P. BOYNTON, Pastor Lex. Ave. Church, Chicago. 

Thirty-three Chapters of Astounding Information. Every 
Chapter, Every Page, Every Sentence, Over 500 Paeres leaves the 
reader numb and chill with the utter heartlessness of the demons 
who lure young girls from homes of culture and virtue, and wreck 
their souls and kill their bodies. It contains, in unvarnished lan¬ 
guage, from the lips of “white slaves,” tales of great sufferings 
and mental anguish that are unspeakable. It tells the methods 
of these hell-hounds, their organization, where and how they work 
and HOW EVERY AMERICAN CITIZEN can help In THE 
GREAT CRUSADE. 

FOR YOUR DAUGHTERS’ SAKE! FOR YOUR SONS’ SAKE! 

FOR HUMANITY’S SAKE! LEND YOUR HELP! 

Get into the fight, we need you. It may save you and your loved ones 
years of pain, disgrace and sorrow. Thirty-two pages of Illustration 
that better explain the terrible conditions that exist. 
FIGHTING THE TRAFFIC IN YOUNG GIRLS is the most com¬ 
plete and Authentic work on this burning subject. 

Fine Cloth, English Finish, Gilt and Ink Stampings with Inlay, Price, Postpaid, . $1.50 
Half-Morocco, Library Style, Marbled Edges, Price, Postpaid, $2.00 

McClure’s Magazine of the month of November, 1909, has 
a 29-page article on this question. Have you read it? 

FORT STANWIX SPECIALTY CO., Reference: 

too Dominick St., Rome, N. Y. First Nat. Fan*, Rome , N. Y. 



PUNCTURE PROOF FOLDING BOATS 

Light, easy to handle, no boathouse, leaks or repairs. Safe anywhere, always ready, check as baggage, carry 
by hand. Safe for family, or bait casting standing. All sizes. Ribbed longitudinally and diagonally. Non- 
Sinkable. Stronger than w.ood or steel. Used in the U. S. Navy and Army, and Canadian and Foreign Gov¬ 
ernments. Awarded First Prize, at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. Catalogue 100 engravings for 6 cents. 

KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO., 680 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 



A PULL TURNS ON THE SUNLIGHT 


[Better than electricity or city gas, cheaper than kero* 
sene or candles. Steady, white, brilliant; Kc per hour. 
Bums 97 % air. Lighted or extinguished by pull of chain. 
INo smoke, no eoot, no odor, no grease, no wicks to trim. 

Helios Light 

For homes, stores, haTls. factories, shops, churches, hotels, public 
buildings, streets. Delivered ready for anyone to install. Write now 
for free booklet and make selection from our numerous artistic styles. 
Exclusive territory and hi*” mnnev for good agents. We help you sell. 

THE STANDARD-GILLETT LIGHT C0. t 222 Michigan St, Chicago, U.S.A. 

Established 1898. Paid-in Capital $100,000.00 



Geisha Diamonds 

THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
Bright, sparkling, beautiful. They are re¬ 
markably brilliant and few people besides 
experts can tell them from the genuine. 
One twentieth the expense. Sent free with 
privilege of examination. For particulars, 
prices, etc., address 
THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMFT. CO. 
Dept. 12, 517 Jackson Koul. Chicago, III. 


ELECTRIC 


GOODS FOR EVERYBODY. 

World’s headquarters for Dynamos, 
Motors, Fans, Toys, Railways, Batter¬ 
ies, Belts, Bells, Pocket Lamps, Telephones, House Lighting Plants, 
Books. If it’s electric we have it. Undersell all. Fortune for agents. 
Catalog 4 c. OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio 



No. 6 REMINGTON $23 

First $23 buys this beautiful machine with 
years guarantee. Other bargains. Write today. 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
22 Park Row, New York 


. T4 CANVAS COVERED CANOES 

I suit all tastes. For those who make a living in the woods and for I 
those who paddle for pleasure everywhere. Made in the best equipped I 
I factory In a community famous for canoe making 1 

P GET our catalog and prices. . 

I .P^dkafcjaiHng and motor canoes (with air chambers for safety). I 
I All kinds of row and motor boats up to % ft. long. Address Dent// L 

(KENNEBEC BOAT A CANOE CO.,WATERVILLE/Mg.l 


Orange Land $3 Per Acre Monthly 

In Southern California’s sunniest climate 

Your first opportunity to purchase a small piece of choice 
frostless fruitland in beautiful El CajonValley on long-time 
terms. Near schools. A good living in five acres. Special 
introductory prices. Write to-day for illustrated booklet. 

J. FRANK CULLEN, San Diego, CaL 
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Automatic Gas 
WATER HEATER 


Hot Water Convenience 

TNSTALL a Ruud in your base- 
A ment and this is what you get 
— instantaneous hot water and 
inexhaustible quantities of it at 
every hot water faucet in the house, 
any minute, day or night. 

The Ruud Water Heater attach¬ 
es to th e gas pipes and water pipes 
already installed in your house—no 
extra piping or plumbing 
necessary. 

At the Turn of a 
Faucet 

The Ruud is self-lighting 
and self-extinguishing —con¬ 
trolled by the exclusive Ruud 
thermostat and by the water 
pressure valve . Open a hot 
water faucet in the bathroom, 
laundry or kitchen and the 
released water pressure turns 
on and lights the gas in the 
main burners. 

RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. A, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Branches and salesrooms in 25 principal Cities 
European Plant—Ruud Heisswasser Apparatebau, HAMBURG, Germany. 



Water Heated as it Flows 

The water is heated instantaneously as 
it flows to you through the long copper 
coils in the heater. 

The thermostat insures absolute uni¬ 
formity of the water temperature. 

Closing the faucet extinguishes the gas. 

The Ruud burns just enough gas to 
heat the water you are then using — 
hence its economy. 

The Ruud is strongly built for a 
lifetime of service. It in¬ 
creases the selling or renting 
value of your property. $100 
installs the standard Dwelling 
Size. $115 on Pacific Coast 
and in Canada. 


We want you to test the Ruud. 
In successful use for many 
years in thousands of families. 
It’s guaranteed. Step into the 
leading gas appliance house or 
plumber’s—ask for it by name. 
Let us send you partial list of 
Ruud users and valuable lit¬ 
erature—about water heating. 
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Knickerbocker 
Fountain 
Spraybrush 

Gives Shower. Needle. 
Spray. Frictional Bath and a 
Thorough Massage—all in one 

Does the work of the professional bather and 
masseur. Attaches to any faucet. Made of 
finest India rubber with hundreds of soft rub¬ 
ber ducts or "teeth.” through which the water 
flows in tiny dashing streams, vigorous—not 
_ , . „ . sharp—tempered to suit the bather hot, cold, 

Spraybrnsh No. 1 alternating or the gradually increasing cold 
Prie*. $4.00 shower. The constantly flowing water is fresh 
and pure. The bather does not sit in a tub and use the 
water over and over again, absorbing back into the pores the 
dirt and excretions just removed. With the Spraybrush the 
waste stop is left open and the last splash is as clean, sanitary 
and delightful as the first. The soft rubber "teeth” take 
hold as no bristle brush, fibre, 
cloth or sponge can, get the dirt 
out of the pores, massage the 
flesh, stimulate the circulation 
and leave the skin clear and fresh 
and glowing, free from pimples, 
blackheads and all blemishes due 
to clogged pores. 

Ideal Shampoo 

The Shampoo Brush 
with its rubber "teeth” made 
like fingers gets to the roots 
of the hair, thoroughly mas¬ 
sages and cleans the scalp 
while the flowing water 
rinses the hair, carrying 
away dirt and dandruff 
as nothing else will. The 
cost is less than three or 
four trips to the hair¬ 
dresser’s or barber’s and 
the Shampoo Brush lasts 
for years- 


Shampoo llnish No. 7* Price $2-00 


Children Instead 


hard work. Chil¬ 
dren find the Spraybrush as much fun as 
the swimming pool, and It gets the dirt 
out without using up mother’s strength and 
patience. Fox young, growing children— 
even tiny babies—with weak hacks or legs 
chests, theSpraybrush gives an invigor¬ 
ating massage and makes 
the cold shower—the daily 
doctors rec¬ 
ommend for children in¬ 
clined to be pun>—possible 
and easy—tempered to suit 
the child’s condition. 

Every Spmybrush is Gunr- 
nnleed for One Yeur. Will 
I,list Five. Sold by Lending 
Dealers on 10 Day*’ Trinl. 
If Not Satisfied We Kefund 
The Money Paid. 

Spraybrnsh No. 8 Next «l*e smaller Send for Onr Free Kooklet Ulus- 
than No. 1. Price, $3.00 trnting All Sizes and Styles and 

If your dealer doesn’t handle the Spraybruah Uses. Priees, $2, $3 and $4. 
■end his name anil the price and we willaend It to you direct, prepaid, on 10 days’ trial. 


THE PROGRESS COMPANY, 427 Rand,McNally Building, Chicago 


Presto Collar 
For Any Weather 

Turned up it is the military pattern that pro- 
tectsyou against the elementsin ugly moods. 
Turned down it is the standard lapel de¬ 
sign, not different from the usual over¬ 
coat or raincoat collar. 

The Presto is a patented principle; not 
a separate attachment. It is as much a 
part of the garment as the sleeves. 

Ask your clothier for a Presto Collar coat. If he 
hasn’t it send his name and address on a postal 
and say “ Send the free Prestoscope ”—this little 
device shows by moving pictures just how the 
Presto Collar works, and why you will like it. 
Write today. 

THE PRESTO COMPANY 

715-719 Broadway Desk 8 New York 


REDUCE YOUR FLESH 


You can safely and speedily reduce your 
surplus flesh in any part of the body, and 
thus improve your figure by wearing 

DR. WALTER’S FAMOUS 

Medicated Rubber Garments 

FOR MEN AND WOMEN 

They are very comfortable and never fall 
to accomplish the desired result. They are 
worn by the Royalty of Europe and the 
Society of America. 

Neck and Chin Banda, ai shown in cut - $3.00 

Chin only .$2.00 

Also union suits. Jackets,stockings, etc., for the 
purpose of reducing the flesh anywhere desired. 
Invaluable to those suffering from Rheumatism. 

Write at once for further particulars. 
DR. JEANNE WALTER, Patentee 
Suite 343,51W. 33d St., New York 
San Francisco: 

Wliittell Building, ICG Geary Street 


NOT in any MILK TRUST Original and Genuine 


H A p I I A |f IQ MALTED MILK 

It In I iV The Food-Drink for all ages. 

D .„ . # # Better than Tea or Coffee. 

Rich milk and malted grain extract in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard jit home. 

Others are Imitations—Ask for Horlick _ 0 S^Every where. 

Send for our Handsome Boat and Engine Book, Mailed FREE 

■__ l:l_OA r . t-v ..... O 7 


Just like a 30-Footer 

only 
smaller. 



Do not think of Buying a Launch or Engine until you see our Handsome Book 
WHICH EXPLAINS FOUR WONDERFUL, LAUNCH BARGAINS 

Only $121 for this complete 16-ft. Launch 
—3 H. P., guaranteed self-starting-Engine, 
weedless and Wheel Rudder. Result of 30 
years’ experience. Money back if not as 

represented. Write for free catalog today._ 

/ . Special proposition to agents for a limited time only. 

C. T. Wright Engine Co., 1201 Canal Street, Greenville, Mich. 


Special Bargains in WECO 
reversible, self-starting en¬ 
gines to thosebuildingor buy 
ing their own Hulls. En¬ 
gine controlled by one lever 
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A Revolver 
you can ALWAYS 
say THE BEST about 

MS 


REVOLVERS 

are the embodiment of perfection — the 
result of thirty-six years* experience in 
making firearms exclusively. Up to the 
minute in finish and detail, and abso¬ 
lutely reliable. 

Sold by all first class dealers. Rather than accept a sub . 
stitute order from us direct. Look for our name on barrel 
and little target trade-mark on the handle. Send for 
Illustrated Catalog. 

HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 

630 PARK AVENUE. WORCESTER. MASS. 


3 inch barrel, finest 
nickel finish. Target 
Grip, $7.00; 4 inch 
barrel, as illustrated, 
50 cents extra. 




Mothers and Fathers 


T HE United States Navy is the finest training school in the world. For such 
training as it will give your son, you’d gladly pay a big fee to a manual 
training school. 

He will see some of the United States—mavbe foreign countries. This alone 
is an education, for travel develops the mind faster than books. 

He mav learn a trade, as there are many opportunities in the different trade 
schools. But he will surely learn self-reliance, alertness, and implicit obedience- 
valuable traits for a young man in any vocation. 

He breathes salt air; has plenty of sleep under most healthful conditions; 
eats as good food as at home—and gets plenty of it; has best medical care if sick ; 
is made strong, erect and athletic by regular exercise; is not required to work any 
harder in the 

UNITED STATES NAVY 

than in the factorv, office or farm, and has more leisure. If mischief-bent, he 
can get into no more mischief than at home. A careful record is kept of every 
man’s conduct. 

He gets good wages from the start and nearly all expenses paid. 

If you can’t afford a higher education for your son, give him four years in the 
Navy. If he is obliged to make his living, and he has tenacity and ambition, an 
enlistment in the Navy will help him more than any training he can receive. 

Send for interesting free book telling everything you want to know about 
pay, play, work and training in the Navy. If you want to start your boy on a 
career of independence, send for this book before you forget it. The quota is 
nearly filled, and it may be necessary to put his name on the waiting list until 
there is a place for him. 

Bureau of Navigation, Box 63, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 
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Dealers Everywhere Sell 


Mechanically perfect 
Built for speed. 

Stay sharp longest. 




S- 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 

Catalogues Free 

THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFC. CO., Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 

New York, 84 Chambers Street. London, 8 Long Lane, E. C. 

Paris, 64, Avenue de la Grande Arm6e. Berlin. W. 9. Potsdamer Strasse. 4. 


Kelly- 

Springfield 

Automobile Tires 

The cost of automobile tires is too large an 
item for you to ignore the twelve-year record 
of Kelly-Springfield goodness. 

‘Absolutely no trouble with our Kelly-^ 

Springfields — not even a puncture.’ 

— T^japid Motor "Vehicle Company, Pontiac, Mich. 

Consolidated Rubber Tire Company 

20 Vesey Street, New York 

^Branch Offices in New York, Chicago. Philadelphia. 

Boston, St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, 

San Francisco and Akron, O- 
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Motoring Expense Cut Down 


Sworn Records of Automobile Upkeep 

Car Owner and Address 
Axelrod, Jacob, New York 

Bacharach, Isaac, Atlantic City 
Bamsdall, T. N., Pittsburg . 

Brennan, Jas. T., Brooklyn 
Burnham, Wm., Philadelphia 
Clenny, J. E., Chicago 

*1 II II 

Cuddy, Loftus, Cleveland 
Fish, Joseph, Chicago 
Frost, G. W., Montclair, N. J. 

Mallen, H. W., Chicago 
Martin, W. B., Cleveland 
McAllister, W. B., Cleveland 
Pickands, H. S., Cleveland . 

Roelofs, H. H., Philadelphia 
Rooney, E. A., Buffalo 
Schnaier, Milton, New York 
Somers, Warren, Atlantic City 
Speare, Mrs. L. R., Boston . 

TOTALS . 

§ Same car both years. t Carried limousine body part of the time. 
Average Upkeep Expense for 20 Gars—77 Cents per 1000 Miles. 


Year 

Mileage 

Expense 

§1908 

' 7,570 

None 

.§1909 

17,720 

$60.00 

1909 

11,000 

.30 

41909 

15,669 

31.15 

1908 

6,806 

3.00 

. 1909 

8,702 

None 

§1908 

5,155 

None 

t§1909 

17,003 

None 

1909 

8,728 

.30 

. 1908 

5,535 

None 

1909 

10,595 

None 

. 1909 

7,572 

1.50 

1909 

10,726 

7.50 

. 1909 

10,788 

26.55 

1908 

6.632.8 

None 

. 1908 

5.415 

None 

1908 

4,594 

.10 

. 1908 

11,683 

12.00 

1908 

6,183 

.03 

. 1908 

6,113.6 

None 

. 

184,190.4 

$142.43 


F OR two years we have been 
gatnering sworn mileage 
and upkeep (repair) state¬ 
ments of Winton Six owners. 

Figures covering 20 Winton 
Six cars, owned and driven in 
and around New York, Boston, 
Atlantic City, Philadelphia, Pitts¬ 
burg, Buffalo, Cleveland and 
Chicago, and on many long and 
hard tours, are given on this 
page. 

CJ These 20 cars totaled 184,190 
miles—more than seven times 
the distance around the earth 
at the equator. A fairly exhaust¬ 
ive test. 

Nine of these cars ran 72,721 
miles with absolutely no upkeep 
expense. 

Thirteen of these cars ran 
103,228 miles on a total of 73 cents 
upkeep expense. 

Only four of 20 cars had more 
than $10 expense each, and these 
four cars totaled 55,860 miles, 
averaging 13,965 miles each. 

<1 Each of these 20 cars averaged 
1315.6 miles per month, 43.8 
miles per day. Had to keep 
moving to do that distance every 
•day, winter, spring and summer. 

And the average upkeep ex¬ 
pense for each of these 20 cars 
was 77 cents per 1000 miles. 

*1 That’s a world’s record that 
goes straight home to the pocket 
books of these Winton Six own¬ 
ers. 


Motoring wasn’t expensive to 
these men. 

Because the Winton Six is the 
car that keeps out of repair 
shops. 

<1 You can compare the Winton 
Six with any other high-grade 
car on the market and know for 
yourself that it has neither a 
superior nor an equal. 

We do not say this boastingly, 
but to give you a definite state¬ 
ment on which we must make 
good. 

The maker who claims nothing 
has to prove nothing. We make 
our claims strong, because we 
have the car that supports these 
claims. 

CJ And this Winton Six (a 48 H.P. 


six-cylinder car that acknowl¬ 
edges no equal) sells at $3000. 

Same horse-power in other ac¬ 
credited makes would cost you 
from $4000 to $4500. 

—Therefore, the Winton Six 
saves its buyer $1000 to $1500 on 
initial cost, an amount that will 
buy tires , oil and gasoline for 
two years or more f and pay for 
many miles of enjoyable touring. 
<J If motoring'is expensive, it 
isn’t the fault of the $3000 Win¬ 
ton Six, with its world’s record 
upkeep ability of 77 cents per 
1000 miles. 

Let us send our explicit liter¬ 
ature—it is too clear to be mis¬ 
understood. Clip the coupon 
and mail it today. 

The Winton Motor Carriage Co. 

Licensed Under Selden Patent 

Cleveland, U. S. A. 

BRANCH HOUSES 
NEW YORK Broadway at 70th St. 

CHICAGO . . Michigan Avenue at 13th St. 

BOSTON Berkeley at Stanhope St. 

PHILADELPHIA . 246-248 North Broad St. 

BALTIMORE . . 209 North Liberty St 

PITTSBURGH • Baum at Beatty St 

CLEVELAND . Huron Road at Euclid Ave. 

DETROIT . 738-740 Woodward Ave. 

MINNEAPOLIS 16-22 Eighth St N 

SAN FRANCISCO . 300 Van Ness We. 

SEATTLE 715 East Pine St. 


The Winton Motor Carriage Co. 
104 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send Winton Six literature to 



Winton Six Toy Touring Car for Four Passengers 
Six-cylinder 48 H P. motor. Multiple-disc clutch. Four speed transmission In¬ 
stantaneously 'sensitive carburetor. Bosch magneto, and storage battery. 124-inch 
wheel base Frame narrowed in front to permit short turns. Easy riding, semi-ellip¬ 
tical sp r ings all around. Four shock absorbers. And a motor that Cranks itself. 
Price $3000. 
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Till 
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Pneumatic tires made the automobile possible 
All tipes ape bettepfhan they used to be;—theip 
development has kept pace with the develop¬ 
ment of the automobile. 

But while all tires ape better it is a mistake to 
suppose that “one tire is about as good as 
another'-and if is a very expensive mistake 
In the intelligent selection of fires, these things 
count tor little or nothing: 

/. Appearance 

2. Claims of theoretical Superiority 
and these filings are vital in determining the best: 

/. Reputation of the maker 

2. Record of servicefor years 

The Goodrich record is an open book to any 
tire user; if is unimpeachable and it is utterly 
conclusive.. .Whenever an unusually difficult 
endurance pun occups, or a strenuous toup 
like the Glidden Tpophy confesi-youwill see 


GOODRICH TIRES 


the prevailing choice of the contestants, and 
will see Proof of the wisdom of the choice at 
the end of the run. 

A fire “education” need not be expensive: - 
read the records; weigh the evidence of things 
that count. Then get Goodrich Tires and 
begin to make records yourself' 

The B. F. Goodpich Company 

AKRON - - - - OHIO 



TPAQf MADit 


Largest in the World 
Branches in all the Principal Cities 
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F ACING the subject squarely, the purchase of a motor car 
involves one of two things: — investment in a certainty or 
speculation in a possibility. The unknown car may turn out 
satisfactorily, but the selection of a car that has “arrived” and 
has a known record extending over a period of years is the wiser 
course, because— a good motor car is the product of growth. 

The Oldsmobile represents that which is good and permanent in 
mechanism and design: — it is the epitome and record of automobile 
development, in America and in Europe, for the last twelve years. 
For that reason its prestige is highest among those who know most 
about what a car should be. 


The “Special”: The “Limited”: 

4-cylinder, 40 H. P. 36-in. tires 6-cylinder, 60 H. P. 42-in. tires 

OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 

LICENSED UNDER SELDEN PATENT 
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Up-Keep and Operation Expense 

are greatly affected by the weight of the car. 
The light weight of the 

LV/W BVlS 
ECtRIC 

and our knowledge of how to properly distribute it 
without sacrificing strength gives us an advantage of 
from 100 pounds to 500 pounds per model — an 
important factor in the matter of Batteries, Tires, etc. 

The Triumph of Forty Years’ Honest Effort 

Write today for Catalog No. 7 

THE COLUMBUS BUGGY COMPANY, 507 Dublin Ave., Columbus, Ohio 

BUILDERS OF THE FAMOUS FIRESTONE-COLUMBUS GASOLINE CARS 
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THE “FIRST 

AND FOREMOST” ELECTRIC 


T HE BAKER was the first elec¬ 
tric ever built, and it is still the 
foremost electric. Its builders 
have had twice the experience of most 
makers 3 and the experience shows 
in every detail of every Baker model. 

No other electric embodies so many 
fine points of mechanical superiority as 
the Baker; no other is so graceful in 
design—so supremely luxurious in finish 
and appointments. Here are some of the reasons why 

Baker decides 


have remained, in spite of all competition, the acknowledged Standard of the World. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE LINE —We make more types of cars than any other manufacturer, 
and every car is the best of its type. The line for 1910 includes Victorias, Coupes, Brough¬ 
ams, Landaulets, Runabouts, Roadsters, etc. 

THE HANDSOMEST DESIGNS —The title “Aristocrats of Motordom” was bestowed on 
Baker Electrics because of their graceful lines, sumptuous appointments and superb finish. No 
other electric can be compared with the Baker in attractiveness of appearance. 


THE SAFEST CONTROL —The continuous torque drum type controller is absolutely proof 
against sparking and “freezing.” The only perfectly safe controller. 

THE GREATEST MILEAGE —Baker Electrics will go farther on a single charge than any 
other make. One Baker Electric made 160 miles on a single charge, the world’s record. 


THE MOST SPEED —Baker Electrics are not built for speeding or for “stunts,” but be¬ 
cause of refinements in construction that eliminate friction, they are the fastest of all electrics. 

THE BEST TRANSMISSION —All new models have our improved bevel gear shaft drive trans¬ 
mission—the greatest improvement ever made in electric motor car construction. It requires 
no adjustment, and its constant lubrication gives practically unlimited life, increasing the effici¬ 
ency of the car the longer it is operated. This new drive entirely eliminates all chain troubles 
and puts the Baker so far in advance of all other electrics that comparison is no longer possible. 

The public’s appreciation of Baker quality and mechanical efficiency is shown 
by the fact that the demand for Baker Electrics exceeds the demand for all 
other electrics combined. The Baker is the car that sells because it satisfies . 



Write for our handsome catalog, which describes the new models and their many exclusive improvements 

The Baker Motor Vehicle Company Cleveland! ohio, u. s. a. 

THE OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF ELECTRIC MOTOR CARS IN THE WORLD 
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Salt Lake City 

Gas Bonds 

To Net 

We offer for April 1st delivery the unsold 
portion of $1,000,000 First Mortgage 5 °fo 
Bonds of the Utah Gas & Coke Co., 

Salt Lake City. This Company supplies all 
the gas used in this important and growing 
city, with a population officially estimated 
at 116,000. The increase in population in 
the past nine years was about 115%. 

The total authorized bond issue is $3,000,- 
000, of which $2,000,000 is held to be issued 
under conservative restrictions. 

The bonds are secured by a first and only 
mortgage on all the property of the Com¬ 
pany. The gas plant is new and modern 
—built in 1907. The franchise runs for 20 
years beyond the life of the bonds. The 
mortgage provides for a sinking fund. 

The management is efficient, and the 
capital investment is liberal. The earnings, 
now about twice interest charges, are show¬ 
ing a rapid increase. 

The bonds mature January 1, 1936. 

We offer these bonds, subject to previous 
subscription, at 95 and accrued interest, 
netting the investor about 5%%. We con¬ 
sider that the First Mortgage Bonds of the 
only gas company operating in so important 
a city form, at this price, a very attractive 
investment. 

Circulars on request. 

Farwell Trust Company 

Chicago, Illinois 


Subscriptions will also be received by 

American Trust Company - - St. Louis, Mo. 
National Copper Bank - - Salt Lake City, Utah 
Security Trust Company . . St. Paul, Minn. 

Wisconsin Trust Company - Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bond & Goodwin, Bankers, 

New York, Boston and San Francisco 
R. W. Chapin, 

28 Bishopgate St., Within, London, E. C., England 



Used while vou sleep ” 


for Whooping Cough 
Croup, Sore Throai 
Coughs, Bronchitis 
Colds, Diphtheria 
Catarrh. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of 

Whooping Cough. Ever dreaded Croup cannot 
exist where Cresolene is used. 

It acts directly on the nose and throat making 
breathing easy in the case of colds; soothes the 
sore throat and stops the cough. 

Cresolene is a powerful germicide acting both 
as a curative and preventive in contagious diseases. 
It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 
Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 
years of successful use. 

For Sale By All Druggists. 

Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet 

Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irrita-- 
ted throat, of your druggist or from us, 10 c. in stamps. 

THE VAPOCRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New York 

Leeming-Mlles Building, Montreal, Canada 




kHOASE POWER COMPLETE 

11,2 & 3 Cylinders, 3 to 30 H.P. 


Absolutely Guaranteed! 
by a Respon«lbl«| 

_ concern. 

completo catalog today-tolls all about bow tfieso high (trade motors aro built InT 
SEST PLANT IN THE WORLD devoted exclusively to the manufacture of I 

3 2 Leib St.. Detroit, Mich. J 


J Write for 
the LARGES! 

| 2-oyclemotors. CRAY MOTOR CO , 
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KEITH'S ON HOME BUILDING 



Is the recognized authority on planning, build* 
ing and decorating the home. Each monthly 
number of eighty pages, picturesand describes 
eight to a dozen attractive homes with unique f 
floor plans. A splendid variety of^ 
ideas for homes of 
moderate cost. Sub¬ 
scription, $1.50. 

News stands. 

15 cents a 
copy. 


BIG $1. OFFER 

We will send vou nine num¬ 
bers of “KEITH'S*’ (a six 
months’ current subscrip¬ 
tion with 3 recent issues) 
and our 1910 Book of 
10O PLANS 
Bungalows and 
^ Cottages, 


Design No. 85. One of the 100. The most popular of the season. 


My Other Books for Home-Builders are: 

100 designs for Attractive Homes, costing $2,000 to $4,000 fl.00 

100 designs for Attractive Homes, costing $4,000 to $10,000 1.00 

162-page book—Practical House Decoration - • 1.00 

182 Beautiful Interior Views of Halls, Living Rooms, etc. 1-00 

Any one of these books and "Keith's’’ one year .... 2.11 

All Fhrt of these books and "Keith’s” ana year .... 4.00 


. M. L. KEITH, 692 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE i'lARM.OA 

" The Easiest Riding Car In The World ** 



Wheatley Hills 
(Vanderbilt) 
189.6 Miles 
190 Minutes 
without 
a Stop 



Trophies That Mean Something 

These are not by any means the 

only long mile-a-minute non-stop runs made by 
Marmon stock cars in great races. They stood 
this same terrific strain for 225 miles at Indian¬ 
apolis, 100 miles on a circular track at New 
Orleans and for various distances in other 
contests with the best racing cars of the world. 

'HEY have earned perfect scores year after year 
in the Glidden and other great endurance runs. 

'T'HE reason for this amazing stability, this remark- 
ably consistent reliability lies in the quality of 
the material and in the minute care with 
which every essential part of the car is 
manufactured—not merely assembled by 
one of the oldest and most successful 


manufacturing institutions of America. 

One Chassis 32-40 H. P. <11*^ /I CA 
Complete Equipment < nP J ” 

NORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY 

Indianapolis (Estab. 1851) Indiana 
Licensed Under Selden Patent 



Atlanta 
120 Miles 
109 

Minutes 
r without 
a Stop 
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7 THE 

SMOOTHEST 


SHIPPED 

KNOCK 

DOWN 


EASILY 

PUT 

TOGETHER 


L GUARANTEED TO 


BE SATISFACTORY 


YOU WANT A BOAT 

BUILD IT YOURSELF and SAVE TWO-THIRDS 

We will fii(nisl) you with all the parts of a boat 
machined, cut to shape, and accurately fitted to¬ 
gether prior to shipment, so that with a little labor 
on your part you can own your own boat, at a price 
that is ridiculously low, or we will furnish you with 
instructions and full-sized paper patterns, 1mm 
which you can build the boat yourself, by purchasing 
the material locally. You want to know how it can 
be done? Then send today—not tomorrow—for 

OUR NEW CATALOG No. 24-It’sFree 

The exceedingly low prices will amaze you. 


For the year 1910 we have made the enormous 
i utof 33/3 Per cent from our regular prices— just one- 
third less than they were last year. 

I Jo you know that local boat builders all over the 
country purchase our frames—build the boats and 
sell them at a handsome profit? You can do this 
yourself and save that profit. Anyone can put ou» 
Knock-Down boats together — no skill is required. 
The work is a cleant instructive form of recreation 
—.i mighty good thing for you or your boy. 

We save you <1) the boat builder's profit; (2) labor 
expense; (3) big selling expense; seven-eighths 
the freight. 

OUR GUARANTEE 

is that you will be perfectly satisfied 
with everything you purchase of us, or 
your money will be instantly refunded. 

BROOKS MANUFACTURING CO. 
904 Ship St., 

SAGINAW, MICH., U. S. A. 

Originators of the Pattern and Knock¬ 
down System of Boat Building. 
Established 1901. 


TOBACCO 

Open a can of Velvet 1 Note 
its fine peach-like aroma. 
That is the fragrance of the \\ 
fine Burley tobacco of which 
it is made. Just the odor 
makes you want to smoke 
it. You can’t resist. And 
when you load up your pipe 
with 

and light it the first puff will 
make you smack your lips. 

It doesn’t burn or bite your 
tongue. Just cool, pleasant 
smoking. 

Mild and Mellow 
For Pipes and Cigarettes 

At all dealers 

Packed in a neat metal case that 
keeps it moist. 

10 cents 


SPAULDING & MERRICK 

CHICAGO, ILL. 




^^^AixtoiTiobile Tops 


A GOOD material for an Automobile 
Top must resist exposure to sun, 
rain and snow, and be readily 
cleaned. None but the genuine PAN- 
TASOTE Leather will meet these re¬ 
quirements. Is absolutely waterproof, 
and retains its color, and is superior to 
cloth on both sides materials (“ mohairs,” 
etc.) for many reasons, two in particu¬ 
lar—the impossibility of removing dust, 
dirt, and stains from their outer side, 
and the fact that their interlining of 
impure rubber is ruined by exposure to 
sunlight or grease, as are tires. Don’t 
allow unscrupulous dealers sell imitations 
which will increase their profits at your 
loss. Get the genuine and satisfaction. 

Send postal jor booklet on top materials , 
and sample with which to compare when 
buying , and prevent substitution .’. 
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TRUST 

THE 

TRUSS 


Iver Johnson 

Truss Bridge Bicycle 


With the Spring Fork 

The value of the truss as a factor 
for strength and rigidity is exempli¬ 
fied by its employment in bridge 
construction. The truss is generally 
regarded as the most scientific means 
of supporting weight between piers, 
as it stiffens under pressure. 

The truss in the frame of the Iver Johnson gives an added strength 
and rigidity. It holds the frame absolutely rigid and in perfect align¬ 
ment. The elimination of jolts is accomplished—consequently the re¬ 
iver Johnson is wonderfully strong and easy-running. The new spring - 
fork absorbs vibration from the hub and makes all roads seem smooth. -/) | \i 

Write for Catalogue and Name of Your Dealer 

Catalogue gives full description of all models, with 
prices and options. Sent free with name 
of our local dealer upon request. 


One Hour More 
Day at Home 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 136 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Manufacturers of Iver Johnson Revolvers (“Hammer the Hammer”) and Single-Barrel Shotguns 



Send For Printed Proofs of 
These 7 Glide Car Points 

I 

II 

III 

IV 


Glide Motor—same type used in 
highest-priced four-cylinder cars. 

Glide Cylinders—cast separately, 
giving maximum cooling surface. 

5-bearing crankshaft. 

Glide’s Special Oiling System, con¬ 
stant-level. self-contained and self¬ 
regulating—best ever invented for a 
motor. 


No clutch on any 
compares with 
Multiple Disc Clutch. 

Glide’s one universal 
joint located where the 
universal joint be¬ 
longs. One oiling lasts 
a year. 

Glide Brakes—extra 
tig and efficient, with 
equalizing bars— 
• insuring equal 
pressure on all 
wheels. . 


ny car 
Glide 


V 

VI 

VII 


“ Show' me• these' points.. Also that Glide 
Bearings.- Magneto' Ignition. Wheels, Tires, 
Springs and Upholstery stand all comparisons. 

Name. ... -• • • : . \ 

Town.. • 

State. .. . ‘ 

The Bartholomew Co.. 607 Glide Street, Peoria, III. 


Glide Special45 

Seven-Passenger, 45 -horsepower Touring Car; Wheel 
Base, 120 inches; 36 x 4 !’ tires, $ 2500 . 

The Bartholomew Company, Peoria, III. 

(Licensed Under Selden Patent) 


This is the Car 


—the Glide—that stands comparison, point for point, 
with every standard car on the market under the 
most expert investigation—and is victor in the 
comparison, not “ price considered,” but irrespec¬ 
tive of its lower price. 
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VER ten years of continuous success account for 
every feature of Stevens-Duryea motor cars. 

The principle of the Unit Power Plant sup¬ 
ported on Three Points, of the Multiple Disc 
Clutch and the Six-Cylinder Motor, is insepar¬ 
ably woven around the Stevens-Duryea name. These alone 
would be irrefutable arguments for Stevens-Duryea preference. 

To them are added refinement of design, true comfort and 
positive durability. 

Send for Our Literature 

Even our competitors admit that the most enlighten¬ 
ing literature on the subject of automobiles ever issued by 
a manufacturer, bears our name. Send for it. Prove 
for yourself, before purchasing, that there is an individ¬ 
ual and unrivalled excellence in Stevens-Duryea cars, 

Stevens-Duryea Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Licensed under Selden Patent. 
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EXAMINE ANY FOUR CYCLE ENGINE 
AND THEN INSPECT THE 



Also supplied as seven-passenger Limousine. Model36—36 H. P., 4 cylinder, five-passenger Touring Car — $1750. 
Also supplied as four-passenger Demi-Tonneau; Landaulet and Doctor's Coupe. 

If the extraordinary vogue which the Elmore is enjoying is, in any sense, a source of 
surprise to you — it can only be, because you are unconscious of the tremendous undercurrent 
which is drifting lay and expert opinion toward this valveless two cycle motor. 


When a motorist grasps the primary truth that high 
horse power is worthless unless it can be utilized at 
low speed, he has become — consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously—a remorseless critic of the four cycle engine. 

Several hundred thousand such critics are studying the 
automobile from that angle today; and the capacities 
of the Elmore plant are far, far behind the eager and 
insistent demand—to take care of which the output 
will be trebled during the coming year. 


These students are learning: 

That under ordinary circumstances, the maximum 
power of any engine is almost never needed or used 

That the time when you want power is when climbing 
a hill or (to avoid gear shifting) when traveling at 
moderate or slow speed on crowded thoroughfares, 
or rough and dangerous roads. 

And it is precisely under these conditions, which pre¬ 
vail the greater part of the time, that every four cycle 
engine is at its worst; and every Elmore at its 

best. 


When the Elmore engine is slowed down its torque, 
instead of rapidly decreasing, remains practiea \ 


consta nt. 

The charges exploded in the cylinders are strong and 
powerful; the power impulses are continuous, t 


torque is so constant that the power hangs on with 
bulldog-like tenacity. 

At one thousand revolutions or more your four cycle is 
rampant with power delivered (although it has no 
advantage over the Elmore in that respect), but at 
low speed its frequency of torque, and the resultant 
loss of rotative energy in the fly wheel, makes it fall 
so far below the Elmore in efficiency that there is 
simply no chance for comparison. 

Your comfort, 90 per cent, of the time, is dependent 
upon that continuity of power impulse for which every 
one is striving and which is found alone in the Elmore 
valve less two cycle. 

You may endeavor to escape the inefficiency described 
—you will not escape it until you own an Elmore. 

You may buy a car of excessive power; a lighter car of 
heavy power; or a six cylinder;—you will not get con¬ 
tinuous torque and all that it implies. 

Tf this subject impresses you as interesting, a revelation 
awaits you in your investigation of the Elmore; be¬ 
cause we have been able herein to touch upon only 
one of a score of reasons why the Elmore valveless 
two cycle is uppermost in the minds of motorists 
today. 


THE ELMORE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 404 Amanda Street, Clyde, Ohio 

® LICENSED VNDER SELDEN PATENT 
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On Every U. S. 

Battleship 
you will find 
the 


Largest 

OFI 


Y 

E 

There is not a ship in the U. S Navy but has one or more Daisy Air Rifles on board 
Both officers and men have selected it as the most perfect small rifle with which 
to practice marksmanship Because it is as accurate as a magazine hunting rifle 
and because it is properly shaped for the arm and the eye, they find no small 
rifle so good for target practice. Because it is harmless, they find they can use it 
freely on the crowded decks without fear of injury to anyone. 

Parents, isn’t this the kind of gun you want your boy to have, to teach him how 
to handle a gun properly and to shoot straight ? 

Boys, do you know of any better fun this summer than to be out in the open, 
with a Daisy Air Rifle at y 9 ur shoulder? Your hardware or sporting goods 
dealer will show you the Daisy line, or if he does not carry them, any model 
will be sent on receipt of price to any part of the U. S. 

The Daisy Special. 1000-shot repeater, the finest Air Rifle ever made. . $2.50 

1000-shot Daisy Automatic Magazine Rifle.. 2.00 

Other Daisy Models.50c, to 1.75 

Little Daisy, the new pop-gun for children.25 

Send for our free story,"The Diary of a Daisy Boy,” containing complete rules 
of drill, hints on marksmanship and how to join the new National Boys' 

DriU Corps, "The Daisy Cadets,” DAISY MANUFACTURING CO 

Manufacturers of Air Rifles in the World I 1 UKIDIVj 

ICES AND FACTORY, 281 UNION STREET, - PLYMOUTH, MICH., U. S. A. 




M & M PORTABLE 


HOUSES and GARAGES 


Substantial, beautiful summer and winter Cottages and Bun¬ 
galows. Inexpensive, complete in every detail. Save labor, 
worry and material. Wind and weatherproof. Built on Unit 
Plan, no nails, no carpenter. Everything fits. Anyone can set up. 

We are the pioneer reliable portable house builders. Have 
longest experience, most skillful labor, latest facilities, keep con¬ 
stantly on our docks, and in our yards and dry kilns, 

50 Million Feet Seasoned White Pine 

best weather-resisting timber known—enabling u 9 to make 
quickest shipments and lowest prices. 

EncEose 4 cents for our handsome book of Plans 
and Designs which also gives namc 9 and addresses of those 
who have owned and occupied our houses for years. Don’t buy a 
_ _ , _ ______ _ _ Portable House till you know what the largest,oldest makersofier. 

MERSHON & MORL EY CO.,810 Main St ..Saginaw, Mich. N „. 1(12B 


The Original, Reliable and Largest Manufacturers of Portable Houses 
We Pay the Freight and Deliver our Houses to any R. R. Station in U. S. 


What You Gain by Using 

Cabot’s Shingle St ains 


1 Soft, rich, and beautiful coloring effects. 

2 Thorough preservation of the wood.* 

3 Low cost in both material and labor. 

4 Guaranteed fast colors. 

For Shingles, Siding, and other Exterior Woodwork 

Send for samples of stained wood. Free. 

Samuel Cabot, Inc., 139 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 

Agents at all central points. 

* " Wood treated with Creosote is not subject to dry rot or other decay."— 
Century Dictionary. 


Stained with Cabot's Shingle Stains. Myron Hunt and 
Elmer Grey, Architects , Los Angeles . Cal. 
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2,365 Overlands 
On One Mid-Winter Day 


On one day in February we received orders 
irom dealers for the immediate delivery of 2,365 
Overlands. The four Overland factories employ 
4,000 men, yet this single day’s orders meant 
three weeks’ production. Thus the tide of de¬ 
mand — more markedly than ever—is turning to 
this matchless car. 

We have already booked orders for many 
thousands of cars to be delivered in 1911. One 
dealer alone has ordered 3,500— the largest 
automobile order that ever was placed. 

Thus they who know Overlands —who see 
what they are doing — are making sure of their 
future supplies. 

Note What This Means 

Here is a car but little more than two years 
old. Yet our contracts from dealers for this 
season’s delivery amount to $24,000,000. 

Our enormous capacity—one car each four 
minutes — is taxed to the utmost even now, at 
this writing, with deep snow on the ground. 

All because thousands of owners have told 
thousands of others that no car compares with 
this. 

Because no car is so simple, so trouble-proof, 
and none gives so much for the money. 

Because of the wonderful engine—the pedal 
control — the fact that the car almost cares for 
itself. 

The features which bring this flood-like de¬ 


mand to the Overland will also win you when 
you know them. 

25 h. £. $1,000 — 40 k. £ $1,250 

The cost of the Overland, tremendous pro¬ 
duction, has been cut about 20 per cent. 

Thia year we give a 25-horsepower Over¬ 
land, with 102-inch wheel base, for $1,000. 
And a 40-horsepower Overland, with 112-inch 
wheel base, for $1,250, with single rumble seat. 
Prices include lamps and magneto. 

Buyers would willingly pay a great deal more 
to secure the Overland features. But you get 
them all at a lower price than any equal grade 
cars can be sold. 

Get the Books 

You should know the car which has become 
the king, in spite of a hundred rivals. You will 
find—like the rest — that it meets your ideals. 
We will send you two books—our beautiful catalog 
and “The Wonderful Overland Story”—if you 
simply send us your address. Cut out this 
coupon so you won’t forget. 

c 37 

The Willys-Overland Company 

Toledo, Ohio 
Licensed Under Selden Patent 
Please send me the two books free. 


All prices include Magneto and full lamp equipment 



Overland Model 38—Price, $1,000. 25 h. p.-102-inch wheel 

base. With single rumble seat, $1,050—double rumble 

seat, $1,075—complete Toy Tonneau, $1,100. 


A 40 h. p. Overland with 112-inch wheel base. Price, with 
single rumble seat. $1,250- double rumble seat, $1,275 
with 5-passenger Touring or Close-Coupled body, $1,400. 
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The 


Self-Inking 

Rotary 

Neostyle 





Is Always 
Ready and Gives 
Quick Action 

Time and ink saved by it will soon 
pay for the new machine. 

You don’t have to wait on a printer’s 
promises nor submit to his charges. 

Important and confidential information 
can be put in the mails in an hour for 
hundreds of agents and correspondents. 

One copy is written on the typewriter 
—the rest are turned off by the Neostyle 
at the speed of a Rotary press. 

If you think such a machine might be of 
help in your office, we will gladly explain. 

Do you want to know how the 
Neostyle brings new business ? 

Do you want to know how it helps 
care for the business you already have ? 

Then drop a line to 

Neostyle Co. 

30 Reade St., New York 

109 Franklin St., Boston 

219 Randolph St., Chicago 


PERFECTION 
ENGINES 


FOR YOUR BOAT- 

I Embody the latest improvements in Marine gasoline 
I engine construction. If you are an expert you will 
I find in the “Perfection” just the features you want; 
I well balanced design—high grade materials—perfect 
1 workmanship, finest equipment. 

I Everything that makes for ease of operation, speed, 
I strength and durability and 
1 the finest finish ever 
I put on a Marine engine. 

I r> Perfection” engines are 
I painted with three coats 
I of handsome Blue Ena- 
1 mel, striped in Gold and 
Yellow; the whole finish 
| baked on. 

1 2 H.P. $48 

Complete — 
ready to install. 

I All sizes, 2 to 25 H.P.; 1 

1 to 4 cylinders. We 
1 replace any Perfection 

I engine that isn’t entirely satisfactory, Fine 
1 new Catalogue illustrates every part. Tells 
what you want to know about a gasoline 
| engine. Send for it 

The Caille Perfection Motor Co.. 

98 Amsterdam Ave., Detroit Mich. 


m 




LATHES 

For Electrical and Experi¬ 
mental Works. For Gunsmiths 
and Tool Makers. For Gen¬ 
eral Machine Shop Work. For 
Bicycle Repairing, 

Send for Lathe Catalogue 
and Prices . 

W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 
200 Ruby Street, Rockford, 111. 



A Reliable Pumping Plant * 

Running Water When and Where You Want It 

Abater pumped from stream, pond or spring, and delivered 
to any height in any quantity. No trouble—no expense— 
no repairs. Every 


FOSTER HICH DUTY RAM 

raises water 30 feet for every foot of fall. In¬ 
stall it yourself if you wish. Entire satisfac¬ 
tion assured. No trouble or expense to maintain. 
Write us for free book of helplul suggestions. 



Power Specialty Co., 2150 Trinity Bldg., New York 



Best grade cedar canoe for $ 20 


I We sell direct, saving you $20.00 on a canoe. All 
canoes cedar and copper fastened. We make all 
sizes and styles, also power canoes. Write for free cat¬ 
alog giving prices with, retailer's profit cut out. 
We are the largest manufacturers of canoes in the world. 
DETROIT DO AT CO„ 106 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


IO4 
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W rit i ng—Add i ng—Subtract! ng 

All three in one, and each done with 
equal facility on the 


Remington 


Typewriter 


Remington 
Typewriter 
Coni pany 

(Incorporated) 

New York 

and 

Everywhere 


with Wahl Adding and 
Subtracting 
Attachment 


«*/> 


>Z; t 

4 -°'o! C n 






10 ^ 
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IVrmtSI),, 


KOOL AND KOMFORTABLE 
O X RO R D S 


Made in Calf, Gun Metal, Vici and our famous Guaranteed Patent and Dull Burrojaps leathers, 
in the newest styles, including Button, Lace, Blucher and Two Eyelet Ties, in the popular shades, 
Gray, Tan, Black and Patent. 

“KORRECT SHAPE'* Oxfords do not gap at the through before the first sole is worn through, we will 

sides or slip at the heel. They are made to fit the foot in- replace with a new pair FREE. 

stead of the foot to fit the shoe. “ [CORRECT SHAPE " shoes are for sale by 5,000 

Most important to you is our guarantee. Read it: If dealers. If there is no dealer near you, send for our free 

the “Burrojaps” upper breaks illustrated catalog in colors, ~ 

and order direct. ^^^9* 

BURT & PACKARD COMPANY JmmM 

mt'y . MAKERS 

49 Field Street, Brockton, Mass. a, '“ v „ jL if 


bcnch! 

MADE 



Litholin Waterproofed Linen 
Collars and Cuffs 

always keep their shape. “ Others ** wilt and fray. 
“ Others ” need to be washed, but “ LITHOLIN/’ 
when soiled, can be wiped white as new with a damp 
cloth. “Others” soon wear out, but four Litholin 
Collars will last you a year. Have the correct, 
dull linen finish, and made in all the latest styles, 
—same as you now wear. All “ turn-downs 99 
have a slip-easy space for the tie. 

Collars 25c. Cuffs 50c. 

Beware of imitations and substitutes. 

Jf not at your dealer's, send, giving stylos, 
size, how many , with remittance, and we will 
mail Postpaid. Styles Booklet free on request. 


THE FIBERLOID CO., 


7 Waverly Place, New York 


FIT 


economy!. 


ICOMFORT 


ALLENS FOOT-EASE 

Shake Into Your Shoes 

Allen’s Foot=Ease, the antiseptic powder 
for the feet. It relieves painful, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet, ana instantly takes 
the sting out of corns and bunions. It’s 
the greatest comfort discovery of the 
age. Allen’s Foot =Ease makes tight-fitting ( 
or new shoes feel easy. It is a certain cure 
for ingrowing nails, sweating, callous and 
tired, aching feet. We have over 30,000 
.testimonials. TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold 
everywhere 25c. Do not accept any sub¬ 
stitute. Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps. 

> t D C t TRIAL PACKAGE 

\ a Pj nc h # r IV k k sent by mail. Address 

use Allen's 

Foot-Ease." ALLEN S. OLMSTED, LeRoy. N. Y. 

Palmer Motors and Launches 

Two and Four Cycle. One, Two and Four Cylinder. 
Stationary and Marine. One to "thirty H. P. 
Catalogue FREE. 

PALMER BROS., Cos Cob, Conn. 

New York: 31 E. 21st St. Philadelphia: The Bourse. 

Boston: 85 Union St. Providence, R. I.: 242 Eddy St. 

Portland, Me.: Portland 
Pier. Seattle, Wash.: 

526 First Avenue So 
Vancouver, B. C.: 1600 

Powell St. 




$650 


B.C. 


Automobile $650 

The biggest Automo¬ 
bile bargain in America. 
2 or 4 Cylinders Sur¬ 
reys, Runabouts, and 
Delivery Wagons, 18 
PHR — or ^0 H. P., Solid or 

Pneumatic Tires. Write for FREE Catalog. 

A. B. C. Motor Vehicle MIg. Co., 3917 Morgan, St. Louis 
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Are You Aware that the Melodies of the Old 
Masters are Placed Within Your Reach by 


The “CECIL1AN” Piano 


<| Wouldn’t you appreciate, at the close of a strenuous day, the rest that comes from enjoying 
music such as your mood would dictate? 

<1 Perhaps all alone enjoying some familiar song or Hymn of your Childhood: or surrounded 
by your friends and neighbors,"delight them with a “dreamy nocturne” from Chopin, or charm 
with the matchless majesty of Liszt—or possibly something from the latest opera. 

C| That you have been denied the advantage of a musical education matters not at all, 
for this is a piano 

That Any One Can Play 


CJ Its metal mechanism, scientifically constructed, so simple and easy to 
operate, yields to your every mood and enables you to produce music just 
as vou would enjov it. Won t you allow us to demonstrate its many superior 
qualities to you? 

CJ We will mail you free, a little book which fully illustrates and describes 
the Cecilian Piano. on’t you send for this book 1 

The Farr and Company, - Dept. B, - Detroit, Michigan 
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Loading is Easy, 

Every step is easy with a 

Film Premo 


To load, open back-drop in Premo 
Film Pack—close back and it’s all done. 
To make pictures, set the shutter at 
time, bulb or instantaneous—locate subject in finder and press the bulb. 

To change films for successive exposures, merely pull out suc¬ 
cessive paper tabs. 

Film Premos are the lightest and most compact of all cameras 
making pictures of corresponding sizes. They load in daylight and 
permit the removal of one or more films for development at any time in 
either tray or Premo Film Pack Tank. 

Prices: Film Premo No. i with R. R. Fens and single valve automatic shutter, 3 X x 4 #, 
f 10.00; 3X x 5J£, $12.50; 4x5, $12.50; 5x7, $20.00. , 

Film Premo No. 3 with Planatograph Lens, double valve automatic shutter and rack and 
pinion focusing attachment, 3# x 4#» $16.00; 3# x 5^, $18.00 54x5, $18.00. 

Catalogue of these and fifty styles and sizes of Premos at all dealers or mailed direct to you on request. 

IMPORTANT: In writing please be sure to specify PREMO Catalogue. 

Rochester Optical Division Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, New York 


EASTER GIFT 




Address 


With name stamped on cover. $2.25. 


and most appropriate to the Season, for your 
Catholic friend or employee, 
is the 

Manual 

of 

Prayers 

Cardinal Gibbons 
says: 

“I urge upon all 
Catholics the use of 
the ‘Manual of Pray¬ 
ers.’ ” It comprises 
every practice, rite, fizz. &*&t*~* 
ritual, precept, faith, 
hymn and psalm, Epistles and Gos¬ 
pels, with complete index for ready 
reference. Convenient size, beautifully 
bound in Turkey morocco, limp back. 

See tlmt the name 

JOHN MURPHY CO. 

ie on the title. 

Sold by all booksellers. 

. mail us this coupon . 

JOHN MURPHY CO M Dept. M, Baltimore, Md.: 

Please send me the “Manual of Prayers,” for which I en¬ 
close $2.00. You to refund money if 1 do not like book and return 
it within five days at your expense. 


Natne 



_ s oiesettf~ 

Takes the Place of Silk 
For Men’s Ready-to-wear Garments 

Garments made of SOIESETTE possess the 
rich, lustrous, luxurious appearance of silk 
pongee. SOIESETTE looks like silk. Feels 
like silk. Outwears silk. 


Look 


for this 


label 


SOIESETTE I 

REGISTERED^— ^ ! 


on 
each 
j garment 


The Ideal fabric for Men’s Office Coats and Athletic 
Underwear. For Men’s Negligee and Outing Shirts. 
Men’s and Women’s Pajamas. Women’s ShirtWaists. 

Be sure you get the genuine with the SOIESETTE 
label on each garment. Also sold 
at all retail stores by the yard in 
over 50 fashionable shades. 

S 0 I E SETTE 
stamped on selvage 
of every yard. 

CLARENCE WHITMAN A CO., 

Manufacturers, 

39 Leonard St.. 

New York. 
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IT WORKS LIKE A KODAK 



2A Folding Pocket 

Brownie 

Here is a new member of the Brownie family, which 
gives a picture of that highly popular size, 2j4 x 4#, in a 
folding pocket camera, at the extremely modest price of 
$7.00. The illustration above not only shows the camera it¬ 
self, but designates also the exact size of the picture it makes. 

The 2A Folding Pocket Brownie loads in daylight with 
Kodak film cartridges, has our pocket automatic shutter, 
meniscus achromatic lens, automatic focusing lock, reversi¬ 
ble finder for horizontal or vertical views, two tripod sockets, 
and is in every respect a well made and well finished little 
camera. 

Now on Sale by all KodaK Dealers. Price $7.00. 

Catalogues of Kodaks and Brownies free at the dealers or by mail. 

EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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‘Beauty is only skin deep.” Then all the more need to give 
your complexion the attention it deserves. The first requi¬ 
site for beauty is a healthy skin. Spots and blemishes, no 
matter how small, disfigure and mar the complexion. Loose skin, crow’s feet and wrinkles (due to 
unnecessary rubbing) are also serious complexion faults. A sallow or colorless skin, as well as undue 
redness, are Nature’s danger signals. 


MILKWEED CREAM 


gives relief from these and all other complexion ills. For a decade it has been recognized as the best face cream and 
skin tonic that skill and science can produce. 

Milkweed Cream is a smooth emollient, possessing decided and distinct therapeutic properties. Therefore, excessive 
rubbing and kneading are unnecessary. Just apply a little, night and morning, with the finger tips, rubbing it gently 
until it is absorbed by the skin. In a short time blemishes yield to such treatment and the skin becomes clear and 
healthy; the result—a fresh and brilliant complexion. 

To prove to you the advisability of always having Milkweed Cream on your dressing-table, we shall be glad to send a 
sample free, if you write us. 

F. F. INGRAM CO., 42 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


IMPROVES BAD COMPLEXIONS—PRESERVES GOOD COMPLEXIONS 



DUPONT 

^ BRUSHES 


Made of the best Bristles and^ 
Backs, by skilled brush-makers, 
in a clean and sanitary fac¬ 
tory, the largest in the world. 

DUPONT BRUSHES 


outlast several ordi¬ 
nary brushes, but 
cost no more. 

Hundreds of 
styles in natural 
Woods, real 
Ebony , Bone, 
Pearly 
Ivory » 
etc,, for 
the Hair, 
Teeth , Face, 

„ _ Hands, Clothes, 

DUPONT^Mk If not at your 
*0N EVERY BRUSH^^R^. dealer's, kindly 
write us and 
we will see 
that you 
are sup- 

OUR FREE fi llcd * 

BRUSH BOOK 

tells henu to choose, hoiu 
to clean and properly care 
for your brushes. Send your 
address and dealer's. 

E. DUPONT & CO., 

PARIS, BEAUVAIS, LONDON 

Now York Omoe. 4 $-4 7 WentTliirty-thirdSt 


1 


Good for the Gums 


Healthy gums and teeth result from 
the regular use of the best dentifrice— 



RIBBON 


DENTOL CRE 0 M 


You have no idea of its refreshing and 
invigorating effect as a tonic for the 
gums. 

Squeeze a little on the finger-tip and 
rub over the upper part of the teeth and 
gums; first up and down, then across. 

Dentists call this “gingival massage” nnd recommend 
it to prevent receding gums and decay in the “necks” 
of the teeth. 

Trial Tube for 4 cts. 

COLGATE & CO., Dept. G, 55 John Street, New York 
Canadian Dept., Coristine Bldg., Montreal 
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> GRAPE JUICE WITH 
LEMON ICE 

Shown in the illustration. 
Serve the Grape Juice very 
cold with a spoonful of lemon 
ice on top. To make the lemon 
Ice put two cupfuls of water 
and one cupful of sugar into a 
saucepan and boil for eight 
minutes, remove saucepan 
from fire and beat until cold. 
Add the stiffly beaten whites 
of four eggs, the strained Juice 
of three lemons and the grated 
rind of one lemon. Freeze. 

A book of surprisingly good 
grape juice recipes sent free, 
if you will send us the names 
of your grocer and druggist. 


Serve 
Walker 9 s 
Grape Juice! 


All grape juice 
is good, but Walker’s 
grape juice is clear and 
pure — without the usual 
pulp and tannin-bearing sediment. 
It is free from that unpleasant after¬ 
taste found in other brands. You can 
easily see and taste the difference. 


It is appropriate to every occasion— 
dinner, luncheon, tea, or a casual after¬ 
noon call. Its very 
appearance is 
tempting—clear and 
brilliant 

You may serve it 
plain with lumps of 
ice, or in many de¬ 
lightful and easy-to- 
prepare combina¬ 
tions. Its rich color, with mint leaves, or 
whipped cream, or dainty wafers, pleases 
the eye and promises a treat which its 
delicious flavor well fulfils. 


Try Walker’s. Keep a case in the house 
and serve it generously. It is 
always in 
goodform, 
always ap¬ 
preciated. 

It is the 
one bever- 
age that 
needs no 
ap o logy 
or explan¬ 
ation. 

Order from your grocer or 
druggist. Full Quarts 50c, 

Full Pints 25c. Served also 
at Soda fountains everywhere 
— in the “ten-pin” bottle. 

The 

Ten-Pin” Bottle 


Write for the Recipe Book. 



GRAPE JUICE 



THE GRAPE PRODUCTS COMPANY , North East , Pa. 
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^ Cabinet < 

Glenwood 

Combination Coal, Wood and Gas Range 

No Fussy Ornamentation or fancy nickel on the new Plain 

Cabinet Glenwood. Just the 
natural black iron finish. The 
Mission Style* applied to a 
range. 


Combination Coal, Wood and Gat Range. 


The Broad, Square Oven 

with perfectly straight sides is very 
roomy. The Glenwood oven heat indica¬ 
tor, Improved baking damper. Sectional 
top, Drawout grate and 
Ash-Pan are each worthy 
of special mention. 


The Gas Range 

attachment consisting 

of Oven, Broiler and _ „ , 

Three Burner Top is For Wood or Coal 

made to bolt neatly to the end of this range when a 
combination coal, wood and gas range is desired. 

It MaKes Cooking Easy. 

Write for handsome booklet of the Plain Cabinet Glenwood 
Coal, Wood and Gas Range to Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 



DO YOU KNOW 

What our knock down furniture is? 

That it is easy to put together? 

That it is shipped in sections from factory to you? 
That it is made of solid oak? 

That irsaves you over half? 

Wliy ? liecause 

You clO not puy exorbitant freight charges ; 
sou do not pay expensive crating charges: 
You do not pay high finishing costs; 

You do not pay jobber’s profit; 
iou do not pay dealer's profit; 

* but one profit only—our profit. 

In fact, do you know that retail fur¬ 
niture dealers purchase our furniture 
it to you at a hand¬ 
some profit ? 

Send today—not tomorrow—for our 

Catalog Mo. 10 — it ’s free 

J ust Six 
joints to put 
together in 
the grooves 
provided. 

Davenport No. 6 — Height 35 inches — Depth 30 
inches Length 88 inches - Legs 3 inches square. 
Ordinary Retail Price. f50-Our Price. *19.25. 

i nn hr afsemhltd bj any Pninnn. .\o *kill required; ll»e 
only tool nrreaamy is a ecrew.l river; and the holes are bored. 
1 i,ch 8'«>ce can go together but one way. and that is the right 
cny. 

Our beat curt iner ia the United States Government. We 
iurnifihed one of the 1 uildinra 1 1 the SeattVYukon Expo- 
s tion. We juat ftnnirhed a larpe new building 'or the 
State of South Dakota. 'I he;e orders run up in the thou¬ 
sands—purclinsed at eata'or prices. TllC poillt 18, 
Jf« u can buy one piece, if desired, at exactly the same 
price and terms. 

Our Guarantee 

Vnu tnke no ri*k. — We abso'utely guarantee 
tl atjuu will be satisfied with everything yon pi.rrhase 
of u», or your money will be instantly refunded— 
CJn we make it stronger ? 

KROOKS MANIKAOTITRING COMPANY 
904 Ship St.. Saginaw. Mich., V. S. A. 

r stahlii bed Itnl. Ori motors of the knock down 
system of hnne furii\b'ng. 


As you re 


ceive it, with 


made 


ready 


place. 


Which Iron Fence? 


T HE advantages of iron fence are self-evident. 
The economy of iron fence has been amply dem¬ 
onstrated. The question for you to decide is 
simply: “Which iron fence —whose make?” If you 
are seeking a lifetime-lasting fence of dependable 
material and superior construction, the one right 
answer (no matter what price you wish to pay) is: 


T* EcWART 


Iron Fence 


When you buy Stewart’s, you are sure to get the high- 
est-grade iron fence your money can buy—and the price 
is rockbottom. For 25 years this make has been the 
standard of quality. The Stewart Iron Fence Works is 
the largest in the world. Stewart’s Iron Fence is in use 
throughout the entire Western Hemisphere. More of it 
is sold each year than of all other makes combined. 

The Stewart Catalog is Mailed FREE 

on request. Write for it today and make your selections at leisure 
from our 500 designs, ranging from the simplest and least expensive 
to the most elaborate and ornate effects in iron fence and entrance 

§ ates. Stewart's Iron Reservoir Flower-Vases and Iron Lawn 
ettees are also illustrated. 

THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO. 

1714 COVINGTON ST.. CINCINNATI. OHIO 

Special designs created for any purpose and to 
harmontze with any style of architecture desired. 


1 1 2 
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State Road, Watertown, Mass. Built with Tarvia X 

Adding to the Life of Macadam 



Tarvia is to the fine stone of a macadam road exactly what cement is to concrete. It is a 



powerful binder, filling the voids while fluid and then solidifying and forming a tough adhesive 

I ; 


matrix about the stone. The adhesion of Tarvia to stone is perfect. When the fine screenings 



that constitute a macadam surface are agglomerated with Tarvia, the suction of automobile 



wheels will not tear them loose in the form of dust. The life of the roadway is thereby greatly 



prolonged and the dust nuisance abated. 



Without Tarvia the top surface of ordinary macadam will not last a year under automobile 



travel, and the dust nuisance is intolerable. The swift wheels suck the fine powder out of the 


••• ; 

roads and scatter it far and wide, stripping the lower courses of stone of their cushion, after 

£0 

: i;-§ 

which frost and the percolation of water quickly ravel the road. Continual resurfacing is so 
expensive that many road authorities have had to let the highways remain without surfacing, 



merely contenting themselves with repairing the worst breaks. 


..V. * s - 

Tarvia makes macadam able to withstand automobile travel, makes the roadway dustless, 



and costs less than the expense of maintaining a road which has not been tarviated. 



Booklets on Request . 

BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 

New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati 

-'y 


Minneapolis Pittsburg Kansas City New Orleans London, Eng. 



i II1 1 
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The Original 
Rogers 
Silver Plate 

—first produced in the year 
1847—and the acknowledged 
standard, both in quality and 
beauty, since that period, bears 
the trade mark 


1847 


ROGERS BROS. 

X s 

TRIPLE 

This guarantees the heaviest 
triple plated ware made— 

44 Silper Plate 
that Wears . ” 
Knives, forks, spoons, and 
fancy serving pieces in 
many attractive patterns 
may be had in this famous 

11 1 847 ROGERS BROS.” 

brand. 

Sold by leading dealers. 
Send lor catalogue R-33” 
showing designs. 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 

(Internntiuunl Silver Co., Successor) 

Meriden, Conn. 

new York, Chicago 

SAN FRANCISCO 



^Tate ^Powder 


After baby’s bath always use 
Williams’ Talcum Powder 
freely on neck, at joints, in all 
folds and crevices of the skin. 
It will prevent chafing, prickly 
heat, nettle rash and other irri¬ 
tations so common to infants. 


LIBERAL 
SAMPLE OFFER 

Send 4 cents in 
stamps for liberal 
sample in handsome 
miniature box. 
State whether Violet 
or Carnation is de¬ 
sired. 



Two odors, 
Violet and 
Carnation 


Ask your dealer 
for Williams’ Toilet 
.Soaps, Jersey 
Cream, Violet, 
Lilac, Heliotrope, 
Carnation, etc. 


Address The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
Makers cf Williams* Famous Shaving Soaps 
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D. PETER. o*intor 
VtVE.Y.S«it»crltnc|. 


ilkChocolate 

MANUFACTURED BY 

QhocolatesCoTultonNY 


Uncle Sean the Connoisseur. 

TheAmericon People appreciate Masterpieces. 

PETERS MILK CHOCOLATE 
is to other chocolates, as a masterpiece 
is to the work of ordinary artists. 

The name Peter’S appears only on 
Masterpieces in Chocolate — 
that is on chocolate that 
cannot be successfully imitated . 

Lamont,Corliss & Co. SoleA^ents, 78 Hudson St. NewYork. 
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The Quality Man is right from top to toe . His shoes are a 
prime essential in creating an atmosphere of quality—he appreciates 
that one false note would spoil the harmony of his whole appearance. 

The Stetson Shoe and Quality are synonymous. Every dollar 
expended for a Stetson represents one hundred cents value in the 
soft and pliable upper leather, in the long-lived flexible sole-leather, 
in the fine silk stitching and in the innumerable details that mark a 
quality shoe. To the practical, economical man The Stetson is a 
good investment—to the discriminating, well-dressed man a requisite. 

Look for the Red Diamond, the sign of quality—on the store and 
on the shoe. If you do not find a Stetson dealer in your town, write for 
our new and unique booklet—“The Cobbler’s Story.” 


Stetson £>t)oe Company 

South Weymouth, Mass. 


€t Stetsons cost more by the pair , 
but less by the year . " 


HARTSHORN 


SHADE 

ROLLERS 


For 61 years this great invention has successfully withstood the attacks of all imitators, 
because of original merit and continuous improvement. Latest model requires no tacks. 

Wood or tin rollers. The inventor’s signature on every roller. Look for it. Take none without it. 





Demonstrator Agents Wanted in Every j 



16 -ft. Steel Launch $ 

Complete %'lth Engine, Ready to Run 


96 


18-20-23-27 foot Launches at proportionate prices. All launches tested and 
fitted with Detroit two cycle reversible engines with speed controlling lever —siinplust engine 
mode—starts without cranking—has only 3 moving parts—anyone can run it. Steel KOW« 
boats $20.00. All boats fitted with air tight compartments —cannot Sink, leak Of 
rust —need no boathouse. We are the largest manufacturers of pleasure boats in the world 
and sola owners of the patents for tbe manufacture of rolled steel, lock seamed, concealed riveted uteel boats. Orders 
filled the day they are received Write for Tree Illustrated Catalog and testimonials of 10,000 eatmfied users. 

Michigan Stool Boat Co., 1260 JsHsrson Ave., Detroit, Mich., il. S.A. <30/ 
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The Luxury of 
Good Clothes 


Time was —not many years 
ago—when only the man of 
wealth could afford the luxury 
of the best tailored-to-order 
clothes. Our wonderful or¬ 
ganization, backed by 33 years 
of “knowing how,” has placed 
this luxury within the reach 
of every man. No need to buy 
ready-mades. 

Our High-Class Suits and Overcoats 

To Order $20.00 to $40.00 

are guaranteed to fit you perfectly, to 
drape gracefully, to be “up to the min¬ 
ute 99 in style. 

Let our established dealer in your own 
city show you our exclusive Spring 
woolens — 500 of them. He will 
skillfully take your measure and in a 
week you will receive the perfect, fin¬ 
ished clothes. 


If perchance you don’t know our dealer in your 
town, write us. 




12 Art Portraits of *09 Champion Athletes and new Spring Fashion 
Magazine. Edition H, sent free on request. 


trauss Brother 




MASTER TAILORS 


C H I CAGO 




5,000 representatives throughout the U. S. 
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Direct From Our Factory 
To Your Home 


The Vose is the ideal home 
piano. Over 65,000 can now be 
found in music loving homes. We 
deliver, when requested, direct 
from the factory, free of charge 
and guarantee perfect satisfaction. 
Liberal allowance for old pianos 
and time payments accepted. 

The tone, touch and magnificent 
wearing qualities of the 

Vose Pianos 

are only explained by the exclusive 
patented features, the high grade 
material and superb workmanship 
that enter into their construction. 

FREE —If you are interested in pianos, 
let us send you our beautifully illustrated 
catalogue, that gives full information. 

vose & SONS PIANO CO. 

Vose Bldg. Boston, Mass. 




This Home, with floor plans, is one 
of 120 illustrations in our book 
“Concrete Houses and Cottages” 



A. G. Richardson 
Architect 


This handsome book shows splendid examples of 
the architectural possibilities of concrete. Send for 
it and read it before you build or remodel. There 
are two volumes, each containing 120 striking exam¬ 
ples of American homes, and the price is $1.00 each. 

Other books in the Atlas Cement Library illus¬ 


trating and describing other uses of concrete are: 

Concrete Construction about the Home and on the 

Farm. Free 

Concrete in Highway Construction . . • 51.00 

Reinforced Concrete in Factory Construction 

(delivery charge) .10 
Concrete in Railroad Construction .... 1-00 

Concrete Cottages.J, re ® 

Concrete Garages ..** re ® 


Concrete is a wonderfully interesting study. \ ou 
ought to know about it and about 


m mama a Portland 

ATLAo CEMENT 


the brand that, because of its purity and uniform 
quality, insures successful concrete construction. 
Atlas is made from genuine Portland Cement rock, 
contains no furnace slag and is the brand bought by 
the Government for the Panama Canal. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Atlas, write to 

THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 

DEPT .56 30 BROAD 8TREET, NEW YORK 


Largest productive capacity of any cement company in the 
world. Over 50.000 barrels per day. 


§■■■■■■■ 
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Fashion’s 


Mirror 


reflects the latest, best and most popular 
idea in men’s fine hosiery — the prod¬ 
uct of an American mill. 

The Hosiery of A Gentleman” 


A light weight, gauzy, beauti¬ 
fully mercerized sock, made from 
lisle threads, silky in appearance, 
delightfully soft to the foot and 
durable in wear. 

A superfine article representing 
the crowning efforts of 32 years of 
successful hosiery making 
an article to meet the demand 
of the fastidious dresser. 


Price, 35 cents per pair 
3 pairs for $1.00 

Made in the following 
standard colors and ultra 


shades: 

Style T10 — Black 
“ T20 — Cardinal 

“ T21—Burgundy 

“ T 0—Tan 


Style T40 — Tuscan Gold 
“ T50 — Hunter Green 
** T60 — Navy Blue 
" T6I — Marine Blue 


Style T62 — Cadet Blue 
** T70 — Royal Purple 
4 ‘ T71 — Heliotrope 

'* T72 — Gun Metal Gray 


Your haberdasher should supply you. If not obtainable from him we will fill your order 
direct, upon receipt of price, and will ship you three pairs in a handsome box for $1.00. Delivery 
charges prepaid to any address in the United States. 

These goods are made in sizes from 9 to \\V 2 inclusive. 

When ordering direct from the mill be sure and specify size and color desired. 

Descriptive price list furnished free. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., Smith St., 

-—- 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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TRAV€L€RS’ 
CHE 


For the Tourist Abroad—a necessity; for 
the Traveler at Home—a convenience. 

The cheques that are always and everywhere good. 

H O S E who cater to travelers —hotels, steamship and railroad 
i flv companies, etc., all over the world—know that the cheques are 
as good as gold and gladly accept them. 

This undoubted value and their self - identifying features make the 

TRAYCLCRS'CHCQUeS 

of the 

American Bankers’Association 

the easiest to negotiate—the ideal cheques to travel with. 

Thousands of Banks issue them; tens of thousands of Banks will cash 
them without charge. 

Hotels prefer them to drafts, certified checks and personal checks. 
Take a book of assorted denominations ($10, $20, $50 and $100) on your 
next trip. 

A booklet fully describing the system sent free on request. 


BUY THEM FROM YOUR OWN BANKER 

OR IF MORE CONVENIENT APPLY TO 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY. 7 WALL ST.NEW YORK CITY 
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The Howard Watch 


AS SOON as a man owns a 
A motor car he begins to 
take a new account of time. 
And as soon as a man appre¬ 
ciates precision in a timepiece 
he is in line for a Howard 
Watch. 

There are 450,000 automobile 
owners in the United States and 
they are rapidly learning that 
there is no watch for their use 
like a Howard. 

Its hard-tempered balance will 


not knock out of true with the 
jar and jolt of travel. It is un¬ 
hurt by changes of temperature or 
the vibration of the machine. 
Its adjustment is permanent. 
Englishmen say it’s the most 
sporting watch in the world. 

A Howard Watch is always worth 
what you pay for it. 

The price of each Howard is fixed at 
the factory and a printed ticket attached — 
from the 17-jewel (double-roller escape¬ 
ment) in a “Jas. Boss’ * or “ Crescent’ ’ 
gold-filled case at $40 to the 23-jewel in 
a 14-k. solid gold case at $J 50. 


Not every jeweler can sell you a HOWARD Watch. Find the HOWARD Jeweler in your 
town and talk to him. He is a flood man to know. „ A11 ,. D _ , , e , . 

Drop us a postal card. Dept. B, and we will send you a HOWARD book of value to the 

watch buyer. 

E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS 

boston, mass. 
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the New Colors in 


tioleproomosieru 

rOR MEN WOM EN* AND CHILDREN^ 


Holeproof Hose 

We have taken pains to reproduce in Holeproof Hose all 
of the newest popular shades. 

There are eleven to choose from. No matter what color 
you prefer, you will find it in Holeproof Hose. 

Every color is guaranteed sanitary and fast. 

No Darning Till October 

Those who buy six pairs of genuine “Holeproof” now 
will have absolutely no darning to do until October. 

That is guaranteed. You get a regular printed guarantee, 
signed by the dealer when you buy. 



Reg. U. S Pat 
Office. 1906. 


Look for “Holeproof” 
on the Toe 

If the hose have something else 
printed on them they are not the 
original guaranteed hose — not 
genuine Holeproof Hose with 32 
years of experience knit into every 
inch of them. 

They are not what you want—if 
you want the best hose ever made. 

The genuine “Holeproof” is 
sold in your town. We’ll tell you 
the dealer’s name on request or 
we’ll ship direct where we have 
no dealer, charges prepaid, on 
receipt of remittance. (42) 


Only the finest of Egyptian and Sea Island cotton is used, costing 
us this year an average of 70 c per pound. 

The hose fit like silk gloves. 

We will spend $ 33,000 this year simply for inspection, to see that 
each finished pair is perfection. 

No One Can Buy Finer 
Hose Than These 

Our famous 25 c hose have never been equaled at the price. 

But our 50 c hose (Holeproof Lustre Hose, Mercerized) and 
our 75 c hose (Holeproof Silk Hose) are the very finest hose to be 
had regardless of what hose cost. 

All that you pay over these prices is waste. You can’t get 
hose any better. 

Although made in the lightest weights and with the softest 
yarns we still guarantee the wear. 

Six pairs of Holeproof Lustre Hose in a box— guaranteed six 
months —Price $ 3 . 

Three pairs of Holeproof Silk Hose in a box— guaranteed three 
months —Price $ 2 . 25 . 


Write for free book “How to Make Your Feet Happy.” 

THE HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. 429 Fourth St, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Copyright 1910 R. Kuppenheimer & Co. \ 

There is always full value in a Kuppenheimer suit, whatever its price. 

There is true worth in style, fabric, tailoring, fit, entire satisfaction— 
and that “something more” that goes with the knowledge of being 
well dressed. 

and Summer styles that are now 


3e sure to see our new Spring 
being displayed by the better clothiers. 

Send for our book. Styles for Men, 


Boston 


New York 


Chicago 


i, J 



y ✓ggS 

IB 



BBB ; ' \ |ar[^ 
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In order that you may readily determine the quality—irrespective 
of price—of the Bond, Linen, Ledger and Book Papers you use 
in your business, the American Writing Paper Company will here¬ 
after—for your Protection—mark each sheet with the “ Eagle A” 
Watermark directly above the Watermark Name of the Paper. 


In all “ Eagle A” Papers, the Amer¬ 
ican Writing Paper Company’s stan¬ 
dard of quality, uniformity, color 
and appearance is rigidly maintained. 

Back of this “ Eagle A ” watermark is in¬ 
corporated the experience of the greatest 
brains in the paper making industry, and the 
most advanced methods of manufacture. 

The resultant high standard of quality, 
character and durability of all “ Eagle A ” 
Papers is strikingly emphasized in 


©@yp>©M 

THE DE LUXE BUSINESS PAPER 

Made of the best—the highest grade of rags, perfectly pulped and care¬ 
fully but slowly made into the finished sheet—with the utmost thought 
and pride—©@(U)(P©1^3 is typical of all “Eagle A” Papers, repre¬ 

senting as it does the highest attainment in the art of paper-making. 

Send for samples of this superb paper in white and colors—show¬ 
ing printed, lithographed and die-stamped business forms, with 
which we will also send you samples of Berkshire Text and Berk¬ 
shire Covers—two of the best papers in Book and Booklet work. 

AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO., 5 Main St., Holyoke, Mass. 

Largest Manufacturers of Commercial Paper in the World . 29 Mills . 





The “Eagle A” 

will appear as a part of 
the Watermark of the 
following Bond Papers: 

©@K)(5> 



SBmdm Skmd 
BOMAW BOND 


arsmove mm 
Fabric Bond 

UKIOWEIRSAa, TON® 
JAPAN B@lty.l 0 
PEIRSOAN ©<S>N@ 
BO^JD 

REVENUE L§3©N® 

hickory mm 
mmv bond 

fcOA<§K)A (gCOARVA ©®NGe> 
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ill save more than 
half the time that 
otherwise would 
k be required to 
ft, obtain the 
m U. S. CENSUS 


Waterman’s 


The only 
writing imple- 
ment in the 
world that will 
stand the enum¬ 
erator’s test. It is 
the simplicity of the 
pen that prevents 
its breaking down 
in the midst of 
the day’s work; 
the patented 
Spoon Feed that 
regulates the f 
accurate flow 
of ink and the 
excellence of 
gold pen ac¬ 
tion which j 
makes the / 
pen so 
useful. 


Enumerating 
Ninety Million People 
In Two Weeks Time 

There are few inventions which have served the world 
better than the fountain pen. The care and skill exerted in the 
manufacture of Waterman’s Ideals made fountain pens famous, 
until now this pen is used in its many styles and types, by every class, for every purpose, in every 
corner of the globe. Also Special Census Pen Ask \ OUT Dealer Avoid Substitutes 

BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
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The book 
that tells 
you howto 
plan your 
bathroom 


Standard 


T HERE is no room in the house that brings so much lasting comfort 
as the modern bathroom, no room quite like it in its relation to the 
health and well-being of the household. Its planning is a delight and 
its installation as interesting as the building of the house itself. 


That you who are planning your new home or 
remodeling your present one may also plan a 
bathroom to your taste, convenience and pocket- 
book, we have just issued a new and beautiful 
edition of our ioo-page book, C€ Modern Bath¬ 
rooms.’* It is elaborately illustrated with many 
pictures of modern bathrooms, which are de¬ 
scribed in detail and which range in price from 
$78.00 to $600.00. The cost of each fixture 
and floor space required for each bathroom are 
also given. 

“ Modern Bathrooms” shows model kitchens 
and laundries, their approximate costs and how 
to arrange them. It illustrates all the many 
supplementary equipments and gives valuable 
advice on tiling and decoration and the treatment 
of walls and floors. It is published in the interest 
of the householder and describes 


Guaranteed ware, the sanitary plumbing fixtures 
of the Standard Sanitary Mfg. Company, the 
largest makers of sanitary bathroom equipment in 
the world. 

A bathroom is always a modern 

and beautiful one. No other equipment than 
Guaranteed ware should be selected. 
Its use is an assurance to you of perfect sanitation 
and the guarantee protects the life of each fixture 
bearing it. 

No matter how much or how little your bath¬ 
room investment is to be, obtain a copy of 
“Modern Bathrooms” and study it carefully. 
You cannot fail to profit by the unusual and 
valuable information it contains. Enclose 6c. 
postage and give the names of your architect and 
plumber (if selected). Address 


Standard ^Saitttai^lDfij.Co., Dept. E, - Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 

fNew York: 35-37 West 31st St. Pittsburgh: 949 Penn. Ave. Boston: Hancock Building 

Offices and J Chicago: 415 Ashland Block St. Louis: 100-102 N. Fourth St. Louisville: 319-323 W. Main St. 

Showrooms 1 Philadelphia: 1128 Walnut St. New Orleans: Cor. Baronne & St. Joseph Sts. Cleveland: 648-652 Huron Road, S.E. 

I Toronto,Can.: 59 Richmond St. E. Montreal, Can.: 215 Coristine Bldg. London, E. C.: 59 Holborn Viaduct. 
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Warm as the summer beach 


will supply pure, warm air to every room in the house in all kinds of weather. 
These outfits are used exclusively in hospitals, sanitariums, laboratories, colleges, 
greenhouses, etc., where correct heating and ventilation are an absolute necessity. 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are made in such small sizes, yet 
with equal completeness, that they are now put into thousands of cottages, houses, 
stores, etc., at prices easily within reach of all. These outfits soon save their cost 
by cutting down the fuel bills and absence of repairs; while their cleanliness halves 
the housework and saves much wear on carpets and furnishings. 



If anybody needs or deserves 
rooms just right to live in, to play 
in, to sleep in, it is the little folks. 
In spite of all precautions, the old- 
fashioned heating methods soon 
begin to leak or force ash-dust and 
coal-gases into the living rooms, 
and the loved ones are made to 
breathe burned, devitalized air, 
totally unfit for the lungs. Whereas 

Hot Water or Low Pressure Steam 

* 

heating with 





Do not wait until you build that new house which you may have in mind. See that your present 

home is warmed as you know it should be, 
and it will rent for 10 fo to 15 % more, or 
sell quickly at a higher price when you 
leave it. IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators are a high-paying investment— 
not an expense. 


A No. C-C 4 I IDEAL Boiler and 555 A No. ^22 IDEAL Boiler and 400 

ft of 33-in. AMERICAN Radiators, ft. of 3S-111. AMERICAN Radiators, 

costirie the owner $ 250 . were used costing the owner $ 195 , were used 

to Hot-Water heat this cottage. to Hot-Water heat this cottage. 

At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable, competent fitter. 
This did not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which installation 
Is extra and varies according to climatic and other conditions. 


Prices are now most favorable, and you get 
the services of the most skillful fitters. 
Don’t put it off till the soon-coming Fall— 
write us to-day for free valuable book 
which tells fully all the hows and whys of 
IDEAL-AMERICAN heating. 


Public Showrooms 
all large cities 


American Radiator Company 


Write to Dept. 21 
CHICAGO 
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SCANGELUS 

Enables Anyone to Play Any Music Artistically 

Perhaps you are a man, young or old, absorbed all day by affairs 
—the Angelus enables you to play the piano in your leisure 
hours whenever your mood seeks expression in music. 

Perhaps you are a woman, whose accomplishments do not include 
the piano—the Angelus is a never failing source of delightful 
entertainment for yourself and all who come into your home. 

Perhaps you have children not specially qualified for musical careers 
or training—they can have all the pleasure and culturing influence 
of good music played by themselves or others upon the Angelus. 

You can have at any time an impromptu musicale, classical, 
operatic, popular—music for an informal dance—a perfect accom¬ 
paniment for songs — an hour or hours by yourself with the 
masters— all with an ANGELUS. 
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PLAYER-PIANO 


The wonderful exclusive and patented devices that make ANGELUS 
music personal and responsive music—not in any sense mechan¬ 
ical—hut human. 


The Phrasing Lever 

which makes the tempo absolutely subject to 
your own sense of expression, eliminating all 
suggestion of mechanical or automatic “time.” 
It is the most important device on any Piano- 

player. JJj e Melody Buttons 

and respo?isive pedals , which do for the tones 
what the Phrasing Lever does for the tempo 
affording the most delicate tonal shades and 
variations, from loudest to softest. 


The Melodant 

which “ clears” the melody and subdues the 
accompaniment. 

The “ Artistyle ” Music Rolls 

which indicate so plainly, that you cannot 
be confused, every variation in tone and 
tempo—yet permit you to preserve your own 
individuality in every measure you play. 


To fully realize all that the possession of an Angelus would mean to you, and why 
your selection should absolutely be an AA r GELUS, write for a catalog and play 
upon the instrument yourself at the local agency whose address we will send you. 

THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY. MERIDEN. CONN. 

Regent House Regent Street London 
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Send for a copy of “The Motorist Log Book” (with 
maps), giving the actual experience of a prominent 
motorist while touring through France, Spain and 
Italy in a STUDEBAKER, at a car-cost of $3.80— 
less than one cent per hundred miles—for repairs. 



The STUDEBAKER-GARFORD idea is lasting quality and de¬ 
pendability—the refusal to sacrifice the strength or efficiency of any one 
feature at another feature’s gain. 

To make an evenly balanced automobile of consistent design and 
construction. 

Not to seek for speed at the expense of comfort, safety and excessive 
wear-and-tear—yet the car will do a mile a minute. 

Not to break hill climbing records at the cost of economical maintenance 
and touring flexibility, but—abundant power always. 
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To build a car for all work, on all roads — to stand up to that work 
steadily and surely—to give you as good a car at the end of five years 
as the day it was bought. 

In other words, the STUDEBAKER-GARFORD is a consistently 
balanced combination of proven essentials, which results in a chassis good 
enough at the end of ten years to warrant a new body, and that will 
give satisfactory and economical service every day of the ten years. 

When you buy a car don’t let some glib salesman hold a magni¬ 
fying glass before some u freak M feature as a selling point which 
is obtained at the sacrifice of comfort, reliability or service. 

Address Department B 

STUDEBAKER AUTOMOBILE CO., SZZ a ! SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Branches and Agencies Everywhere 
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COPYRIGHT -10*10 
BV MISHKIN STUDIO 


JEAN DE RESZKE says: 

“ I consider Slezak the greatest living tenor.” 


Ten years ago Jean de Reszke stood where Slezak stands today—the greatest 
living tenor. Today Jean de Reszke is the greatest voice teacher in the world, 
and his opinion is final—he knows. 

Hear Slezak sing the greatest of the Tannhauser arias, Loblied der Venus,” 
in the Edison Phonograph. Also hear the other great Slezak Records from Otello 
and Aida which he sinsrs exclusively for the Edison. 


Edison Grand Opera Records, 75c and $1.00: Edison Standard 
Records, 35c; Edison Amberol Records (play twice as long), 50c 


Lakeside Ave., Orange 


National Phonograph Co. 


20 


N. J. 
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B/fe Edison 

Amberola 


The Amberola is the newest and 
most beautiful Edison Phonograph. 
It offers two things that no other 
sound-reproducing instrument of 
the cabinet or any other type can 
offer—the wonderful voice of Slezak 
in the great arias from Otello and 
Aida, in which he proved himself 
the world’s greatest tenor; and 
Amberol Records, the longest 
playing Records made. 

Made in several finishes of ma¬ 
hogany or oak. 

There are Edison dealers everywhere. Go 
to the nearest and hear the Edison Phono¬ 
graph (particularly the Amberola) play 
both Edison Standard and Amberol Rec¬ 
ords. Get complete catalogs from your 
dealer or from us. 

National Phonograph Co.. 20 Lake.ide Ave., Orange, N. J. 

The Edison Business Phonograph means 
shorter hours for the business man 


Plays both Edison Standard 
and Edison Amberol Records 

Price $200 

Other types of Edison Phonographs 
$12.50 to $125 
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STEINWAY 

PIANOLA 

PIANO 

Announcement of a New Musical Instrument 

By mutual arrangement between the houses of Steinway & 

Sons and The Aeolian Company, the famous Steinway 
Piano is now obtainable with the PIANOLA built into it. 

This new instrument is known as the STEIN WAY 
PIANOLA PIANO and The Aeolian Company control 
the sale for the entire world. 

The name Steinway on a piano has always been 
synonymous with the highest artistic ideals. 

Similarly, in the field of Piano-players, the PIANOLA, 
ever since its introduction, has held a position of unques¬ 
tioned leadership. 

Therefore, the union of these instruments is properly 
regarded as one of the most significant developments that the 
musical industry has ever known . 

In a Player-piano, the Player Is Fundamental 




It is a serious mistake to select an 
instrument of this type solely on the 
reputation of the piano alone. 

No matter how high the standing 
of a piano, no matter how excellent 
its tone, the moment it becomes in¬ 
separably united with an inferior 
Player, the value of the instrument 
as a whole is depreciated. 

This is because the Player repre¬ 
sents the character of music produced. 
Who would choose to attend a concert 
given by an indifferent amateur,when 


on the same evening the great Pad¬ 
erewski plays ? 

The Messrs. Stein way fully appre¬ 
ciated these facts and they accord¬ 
ingly made a most careful and 
thorough investigation of the com¬ 
parative merits of the various 
Piano-players now before the public, 
including those of European as well 
as those of American manufacture. 

Their conclusion was that the PIAN¬ 
OLA and the PIANOLA alone should 
he used in combination with their pianos* 
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The Steinway PIANOLA Piano 


The decision was based not only 
on the higher order of the musical 
and artistic effects for which the 
PIANOLA is celebrated, but also on 
its constructional superiority and the 
better grade of workmanship and 
material that it represents. 

It has previously been the invari¬ 
able rule of The Aeolian Company 
not to permit the PIANOLA to be 


used in combination with any pianos 
other than those where the factories 
are directly under the control of the 
company, namely the WEBER, the 
STECK. the WHEELOCK and the 
STUYVESANT. 

The one exception now made in 
favor of the Steinway is sufficiently 
justified by the mere mention of the 


The Piano Anyone Can Play 


The STEIN WAY PIAN¬ 
OLA PIANO may be played 
by hand from the keyboard 
with precisely the same 
musical results as if the 
riANOLA were not con¬ 
tained within its case. The 
tone and action remain 
identical with the regular 
styles of Steinway Pianos. 

The PIANOLA used is 
the latest model, contain¬ 
ing the following import¬ 
ant features: 

The Full Scale Roll, play¬ 
ing the entire keyboard of 
the piano. 

Write for 


The always important 
Metrostyle , which origin¬ 
ally helped to give the 
PIANOLA its high stand¬ 
ing in the musical world, 
and caused it to be uni¬ 
versally preferred to any 
other Piano-player. 

The Themodist which 
brings out the theme or 
melody notes clearly and 
beautifully above the ac¬ 
companiment, thus over¬ 
coming one of the most 
noticeable defects in other 
Players. 

The Graduated Accom- 


pa n i men t, provid ing a varU 
ating background for the 
main theme of a composi¬ 
tion. 

The new Pedal Device, 
enabling even the novice 
to secure the proper effects 
from the sustaining pedal 
of the piano. 

Thecombination tracker- 
board, playing both 65 and 
88-note music-rolls. 

The price of the STEIN¬ 
WAY PIANOLA PIANO 
(“ model K ” style) is $1250. 
Other PIANOLA Pianos 
from $550 up. 


THE 


AEOLIAN HALL 


address of our nearest authorized agent. 

AEOLIAN COMPANY 

362 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 
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Arrow Collars 

The new Arrow Collar for summer—high 
enough in the back for good appearance, low 
enough in the front for comfort, and there’s 
room for the cravat to slide and tie in. It’s 
the Concord with the Ara-Notch [“] and 
the Evanston with the usual buttonholes. 

15 cents; 2 for 25 ce?its . 

In Canada, 20 cents; 3 for 50 cents. 

Send for the Ara-Notch Folder. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y. 

ARROW CUFFS, 25 cents; in Canada, 35 cents 
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Shirts 

are made to meet the wants of men who 
have heretofore been unable to secure satis¬ 
faction in ready-made shirts. 

They are shirts that you can wear with¬ 
out a coat, and yet know and feel that you 
do not appear at a disadvantage. 

SI. 50 and more . 


In Canada, $2.25 up. 

Send for booklet, “Proper Dress.” 
Cluett, Peabody & Company, Troy, N. Y. 
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Everything about the Locomobile is in the Locomobile 
Book .which will be mailed on request to any address 

The Locomobile Co-of America 

New York Bridgeport, Conn . Boston 

Philadelphia San Francisco Chicago 


[.JftcomohilA 


n 
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Copyright 1909, Kellogg Toasted, Corn Flake Co. 

The Kind with the Flavor—Made of the Best White Corn. 


OYou 

Toasted 

Corn 

Flakes” 


TOASTED 

CORN? 


FLAKES 


E. WITHOUT THIS SIGNATURE 


NONE GENUINE WITH0UT7HIS SIGNATURE 




KELLOGG TOASTED CORN FIAKE CO. 
BATTLE CREEK,MICH. 




























“ Daddy, ask the man to give me some Grape-Nuts 
and thick cream.” 

The natural appetite of a healthy child calls for the 
sweet, crisp food, 

Grape-Nuts 

The phosphate or potash (grown in the wheat and 
barley of which Grape-Nuts is made) nourishes the rapidly 
developing brain and nerves of the growing child. 

Rosy Children and Grape-Nuts—“There’s a Reason” 

Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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